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THE PEASANT PROPRIETORS OF THE DROME. 


HERE is one great social differ- 

ence between Great Britain and 
France which had long attracted my 
curiosity. In Great Britain, as a 
general rule, the land is the heri- 
tage of a few large proprietors; in 
France it is shared amongst the 
people. What were the results of 
the system that prevailed across 
the Channel? Conservative writers 
saw nothing but evil in the French 
system; politicians of a different 
school considered it superior to our 
own. But it was easy to see that 
their accounts were merely compila- 
tions from reports and columns of 
statistics; personally, they knew 
little about the matter. A man 
clever at statistics can prove any- 
thing he wants to one who is not so 
well acquainted with the subject as 
himself; and a political partizi m or 
theorist will lay no stress upon 
facts which do not favour his own 
party or theory. 

So complex a question as the 
comparative well-being and happi- 
ness of two nations was beyond the 
reach of arithmetic, and could only 
be determined by the careful observ- 
ation of individual facts. Cireum- 
stances gratified my curiosity. I 
had spent two years among the 
zemindars of the Himalayas, and 
six months in a German village; 
and after a year’s residence in a 
rural district of France, I thought 
-_ I had not only some title to 

decide the question, for myself, but 
even to ask thos¢« less favoured by 
opportunity to amuiies what my 
Opl nion was wort th. A few words 
about the field of my observations, 
This was the Diois and the moun- 
ains around, which are all in- 
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cluded in the Department of the 
Dréme. The lower part of the 
department, lying along the Rhone, 
is richer and more populous. The 
mountains in the upper part are 
generally as lofty as the highest 
chains in Scotland, and the difference 
of level produces a corresponding 
variety of climate. Many of the vil- 
lages are three thousand feet high. 
Corn grows up to this altitude; 
and in the summer-time the hardy 
shepherds lead their flocks to pas- 
ture on the mountain of Glandaz, 
whose magnificent front of crags 
bounds a wide tableau of from five 
to six thousand feet high. The 
prevailing geological formation in 
the upper part of the depart- 
ment is the Jurassic. It consists 
of beds of compact calcareous rock 
alternating with thinner strata of 
argillaceous marls. The hills are 
generally capped by masses of the 
harder rock, which, broken by the 
original upheaving force, often 
remind the observer of the long 
curtain wall of some Titanic fortifi- 
cation. The unequal resistance of 
the softer strata has given rise to 
many curious contortions and dis- 
placements ; and the geologist might 
here gather much information on 
the vexed question of the formation 
of valleys. Occasionally the strata 
of marl and limestone assume a 
vertical instead of a _ horizontal 
position to the soil; and the rain 
can thus filter away so rapidly be- 
tween the beds, that plants are 
unable to find enough of moisture 
for their existence. We have thus 
a desert produced by a simple 
alteration in the position of the 
strata. As a general rule the Ju- 
oo 
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rassic formation is much more 
fertile than the chalk, which forms 
the prevailing element in the sur- 
face of the neighbouring depart- 
ment of the Hautes Alpes. From 
its superior compactness, it offers 
greater opposition to the passage of 
water through its beds, and a better 
soil for the support of vegetable 
life. The hills of the Jurassic forma- 
tion are therefore, even at the same 
elevation, always better wooded than 
those of the chalk, and the valleys 
are more fertile. 

The Diois is a valley about twelve 
miles long and three broad. The 
capital is Die. Originally a Roman 
colony, it became a place of some 
consequence after the Reformation. 
Here the Protestants had a college 
for the education of their pastors, 
which was suppressed at the reyo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. In 
consequence of this and the cruelty 
of the Dragonnades, Die lost half 
its population, which it has never 
since regained. One-third of the 
inhabitants still remain Protestant. 
Protestantism, on a large scale, may 
produce a more industrious and 
enlightened population than Catho- 
licism. Here, however, I could 
note no difference. The Protestants 
were as good as the Catholics, and 
the Catholics no worse than the 
Protestants. Religious zeal has 
much declined, and there are so 
many mixed marriages that the 
question is scarcely worth the 
trouble of consideration. The 
mountain districts of the Dréme are 
neither enriched by manufactures 
nor mines; and the steepness and 
difficulty of the roads, with the 
want of other means of communica- 
tion, is a heavy drawback on the 
mountaineer. 

A mere tourist might go altoge- 
ther wrong in his observations on 
the condition of the people by 
laying too much stress on particular 
features. A British agriculturist 
might be inclined to decide the 
question upon a view of the corn 
crops; but the wealth of the pro- 
prietor in the south of France is 
derived from his madder, his olives, 
his vines, and his mulberry-trees. 
In the high country the olives and 
madder disappear, though the fig 
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and the pomegranate still bear 
witness to the power of the southern 
sun. But here, too, the yield of 
corn is not sufficient for local con- 
sumption. Let us then begin to 
follow the whole circle of the year 
with the peasant proprietor in order 
to understand all the sources of his 
income. 

He possesses a portion of a hill 
wooded on the top, the sides covered 
with vineyards, a few acres of arable 
and meadow land traversed by a 
mountain stream. His house is not 
very commodious: in the south, 
people are very careless about the 
interior comfort of their homes. 
The rooms are rather dirty, and the 
furniture scanty. If he has a spare 
apartment, he frequently employs it 
as a store-room. His barns and 
stables are generally a little out of 
repair. In the winter he cuts 
fagots, which he carries on his 
mule to the nearest town to sell for 
firewood. An ingenious invention 
has considerably increased the value 
of the wooded hiils. Many of the 
crags are so steep that it is dan- 
gerous to ascend them, much less 
carry away the wood which grows 
upon their summits. A good crags- 
man is sent up, pulling after him the 
end of a strong iron wire, which he 
fastens securely on the edge of the 
cliff. At the foot of the precipice 
below, the wire is tightened rounda 
cylinder. The man on the cliff 
then cuts and binds his fagots and 
slings them by a hook on the wire. 
See the huge fagots balancing them- 
selves in mid-air, and descending 
like some heavy bird to the ground! 
Great inventions appear simple after 
they are made. 

The peasant also improves the 
time by repairing the hill-roads and 
cutting down the bushes of box- 
wood out of which he makes ma- 
nure. 

When the winter is over, our 
friend blockades his bees in the 
rude wooden hives where they have 
stored their honey, and takes out 
from the top the overplus which 
they have incautiously laid up. He 
plants his vegetables; and as the 
tender shoots of the mulberry-leat 
appear, he’ hatches his silkworm 
eggs. The production of silk is a 
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main source of the riches of the 
country. One finds mulberry-trees 
everywhere. In the fields they 
stand in rows, their deep foliage 
contrasting with the pale green 
of the rising crops which, under the 
powerful sun of the south, do not 
suffer from the shade. Every one 
who has got a mulberry-tree buys a 
few eggs and commences to breed 
silkworms. The poorer classes have 
them in their kitchen and sleeping 
apartments, and the smell is most 
sickening. The better-off peasantry 
have a room or two set apart for 
the purpose, in which the silkworms 
occupy rows of shelves mounting to 
the roof. Much care is required, 
especially to keep up a proper tem- 
perature. The process lasts twenty- 
five days, and an anxious time it is 
for the country people. Nobody 
would be so impolite as to ask, how 
is your family? before asking, how 
are your silkworms? ‘The grubs, 
as they become bigger, eat vora- 
ciously; fresh leaves are to be 
gathered by the women or boys 
three or four times aday. At last 
the thing comes to an end. The 
white worms, now as big as your 
finger, commence to mount the 
branches prepared for them. They 
then quietly spin their cocoons, and 
their proprietors rejoice. In the 
good old times gone by, everybody 
felt sure of his profits, but since 
the ‘muscadine’ has been so rife, 
there is a dreadful interest towards 
the closing chapters of the grub’s 
existence. A mysterious disease 
speckles the mulberry leaves, and 
passes from them to the delicate 
annelids; they become slow and 
feeble, mount with difficulty, or 
perhaps do not mount at all. A 
farmer's wife once told me, that 
finding themselves too weak to spin 
their cocoons, they wind the silk 
thread round their necks and hang 
themselves. Whether this savage 
custom is a tradition they have 
brought with them from China or 
Japan, the countries of suicide, I 
leave to more learned men than 
myself to determine ; certain it is, 
that they may be seen hanging dead 
im hundreds from the branches on 
which it was fondly hoped they 
would spin their cocoons. Alas, 
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the inconsistency of human nature! 
their death is bewailed with tears 
by the very people who were pre- 
pared a few days later to bake them 
to death in an oven. One’s demise 
is sure to be regretted when he is 
just beginning to make his fortune. 
On making a post-mortem examina- 
tion of the deceased worm, you will 
find the skin stiff with a white mould 
of fungi; and what ought to have 
become the silk in the shape of a 
yellow, pellucid, viscid substance, 
within two glands folded up upon 
themselves like the letter N. These 
glands communicate with the in- 
testinal canal. Frequent epidemics 
of the disease have put the incon- 
stant people of the South much out 
of humour with their silkworms. 
The Journal de Sériculture com- 
plains that in some places the 
peasants in disgust have cut down 
their mulberry-trees. ‘ What is 
the use of trees, said they, ‘ which 
make us drink water instead of 
wine?’ As already said, the gain is 
pretty considerable where there is 
no disease. The eggs of silkworms 
cost from sixteen to twenty francs 
the ounce, and one ounce might 
produce from two to three hundred 
frances’ worth of silk. A hard-work- 
ing family might thus expect to get 
from £32 sterling to £48 sterling out 
of four ounces of silkworm eggs. 
‘The cocoons are generally bought at 
the fairs by agents from Lyons, and 
are unwound by machinery. 

The corn crops are ripe in July, 
so what with shearing the sheep and 
watering the meadows the people 
have not much time to rest. The 
irrigation is performed by turning 
the descending streams into little 
channels, and then causing them to 
overflow. Owing to the varying 
elevations in this mountainous dis- 
trict, all the crops are never ripe at 
the same time, and there are always 
plenty of hands to reap them. The 
corn is cut with the. sickle, and 
thrashed with the flail, or trodden out 
by oxen. 

In the great heats of summer, the 
sheep and goats will not feed during 
the day. They are taken out to- 
wards the evening by the little 
shepherds, who spend the nights 
with their flocks upon the sides of 
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the mountains, where the fires they 
kindle may be seen at a great dis- 
tance. Each of the flock has a bell 
tied round its neck, that it may not 
be lost among the thickets. The 
goats climb the steep rocks, and 
browse upon the leaves of the bushes 
and trees, on which account their 
milk has often a strong taste of 
oak or juniper. In August the 
peasant makes his hay, and pul!s 
and steeps his flax. In September 
he begins to vendunger, or gather 
in the grapes. The vines are bent, 
like hoops, against one another, in- 
stead of being attached to upright 
poles, as on the Rhine or Moselle. 
They occupy the sloping ground at 
the foot of the hills, which are often 
terraced with much care and labour. 
This is the crowning struggle of 
the year. The amber or ruby 
grapes are carried away in tubs, and 
soon their juice gushes from the 
wine-press. In a fortnight the vin- 
ous fermentation is complete, and 
they anxiously taste the first cup 
of the vintage. The farmer then 
smoothes his rugged brow, and 
calling his family and workers round 
about him, they recall, over their 
best cheer, the feats of labour and 
peaceful triumphs of the bygone 
year. There is now little to be done 
save to gather the walnuts, which 
the autumn winds scatter in thou- 
sands over the fields. The peasant 
has time to put his old gun upon 
his shoulder and bag a few part- 
ridges, and now and then a hare. 
Game is not very abundant, even on 


the mountains, but what there is of 


it is amicably shared. 

The winter comes on slowly: it is 
curious to trace its approach in the 
changing colours of the leaves. The 


foliage of the tiees on the tops of 


the mountains first takes on a brown 
tint: slowly it descends, and the 
evergreen belt of the pine - trees 
stands out deeper and darker against 
the grey old crags. As the trees 
towards the foot of the hills begin 
to feel the breath of winter, a striking 
relief of colours is produced. Some 
become brown, others red, others 
yellow, others lose their leaves;al- 
together, and a few retain their green 
colour long after the rest. This is 
a study which in England one can 
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only make in the landscapes of 
southern artists which have found 
their way to our picture-galleries, 
I have occasionally heard the truth- 
fulness of their colouring questioned 
by hasty critics. In our cold cli- 
mate the leaves fall off too quickly 
to allow time to study this beautiful 
but somewhat saddening effect. 
The highlander of Dauphiné loves 
his mountain or his high valley; he 
loves the long shadows of the hills, 
the bleating of his flocks and goats, 
the cool breeze that stirs the trees 
on summer evenings, and the blaze 
of his pine-wood fire which lights up 
his wide chimney in the nights of 
winter: but those whose property 
lies in a more populous neighbour- 
hood gratify the instinct of society 
by arranging to reside in the nearest 
village or country town. Many of 
the villages occupy picturesque 
situations on the tops of little hills, 
where their ancestors had _ been 
forced to build in the old times of 
feudal or Protestant warfare. There 
is one well-remembered battle-field 
on the banks of the Dréme, where 
the brave and chivalrous Montbrun, 
the first who took arms for ‘the te- 
ligion,’ gave the Catholics and their 
Swiss mercenaries a defeat still me- 
morable in the history of France. 
The peasant proprietor generally 
passes a quiet and peaceful exist- 
ence. If he is brought up ina 
school or a village, he gets his edu- 
cation easily; if his father’s home- 
stead is deeper in the hills, he 
trudges manfully to school. The 
prevalence of the patois of Dauphiné, 
a branch of the old Langue d’Oc, is 
a serious drawback to the education 
of the people. Scarcely any of the 
peasants speak French among them- 
selves. For each village the go- 
vernment provides a schoolmaster, 
to whom it assures a minimum of 
six hundred francs per annum it 
case he is not able to raise so much 
from his fees. If he raises more he 
gets nothing, so the only benefit of 
this absurd and niggardly arrange- 
ment is, that useless teachers are 
saferfrom being dislodged by the de- 
sertion Of their pupils. It appears, 
from the French newspapers, that 
efforts are being made by the Con- 
seils des Arrondissements to improve 
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the educational system in the rural 
districts of France. Adverse critics 
may, if they choose, turn the fact of 
the limited education of the moun- 
taineers of Dauphiné into an argu- 
ment against the system of peasant 
proprietors. In that case they ought 
altogether to forget how well edu- 
sated are the children of the pea- 
sants of the Rhine. The boys in 
the hills are rarely kept long at 
school. At an early age they can 
make themselves useful in taking 
care of the sheep or goats. There 
is no race of shepherd dogs, such as 
one meets with in Scotland ; and the 
mongrels that are used for the pur- 
pose on the hills of Dauphiné are 
often not worth their food. 

As the boy approaches manhood, 
the dreaded age of the conscription 
comes on. Few young men, indeed, 
have any desire to be taken; and the 
chance of being obliged either to 
lose their son, or to pay the cost of 
a substitute, is a source of deep 
anxiety to the family. Nothing else 
is talked about for a year before the 
drawing of the numbers. If the 
young man is taken, and cannot 
buy himself off, he ceases for seven 
years to be seen at his old haunts. 
At the end of this time he generally 
returns, with many a long-winded 
story of battles in the Crimea or 
Lombardy, of the spoil and sport in 
China, and the heat and yellow fever 
in Mexico. If our young peasant 
draws a high number from the ballot 
urn, his mother generally tries to 
make a good marriage for him. The 
French are fond of representing 
themselves in the newspapers as the 
most chivalrous and generous people 
in the world—the only nation who 
will make war for an idea. The 
English, on the contrary, are treated 
as a race of shopkeepers, who never 
act upon any motive but sordid self- 
mterest. No doubt commerce and 
manufactures are the principal sup- 
port of our country, and these are 
best carried on on the principle of 
profit and loss; but an English 
shopkeeper when he goes upon his 
wooing is very rarely so calculating 
and cold-hearted as a Frenchman 
who has made up his mind to marry. 
Frenchmen are generous to none 
but their mistresses. The dowry is, 
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if not the main attraction, at least a 
necessary adornment to the bride. 
In every rank and walk of life above 
a mere day-labourer’s, the provident 
father tries to lay something by for 
his daughter. The sharp-eyed dam- 
sel, on her side, expects her suitor 
to table at least an equal sum, and 
often insists upon a marriage settle- 
ment, which will secure herself and 
her family from all risk of losing 
sight of their little hoard. French 
marriages are often poor affairs, 
plenty of quarrelling, little love, and 
occasionally something worse. At 
the same time, natural affection and 
reason generally assert their rights 
between married people; so that a 
pair who are coaxed by their rela- 
tions into chumming together, end 
by heartily joining in the cares and 
pleasures of bringing up a family. 
The country people are truer-hearted 
than the Parisians. What the French 
want is a little rusticity to subdue 
their over-vain and inconstant dis- 
position, and their too artificial man- 
ner of life. Hence I think the 
most estimable specimens of French 
honour and virtue are to be found 
in the country. The Germans, on 
the contrary, need the culture of a 
large city to overcome the grossness 
of their temperament. The English 
also require a little town life; but 
London is too big for them. The 
vast city is apt to render its chil- 
dren over pert and pushing. 

The manner of life of the peasant 
proprietor is simple enough. He 
rarely tastes any flesh save pork, 
which he eats twice a day, and with 
which he gives a flavour to his 
soup. He drinks wine, but seldom 
tea or coffee. Bread, potatoes, hari- 
cots, and other vegetables, are his 
principal articles of diet, which is 
more abundant than recherché. His 
wife is plain and wnpretending in 
her dress. The use of the wide 
straw hat is still kept up by the 
women who work in the fields. 
Their indoor employments resemble 
those of farmers’ wives at home 
during the last century—making 
butter or curd, rearing fowls, and 
spinning flax. Among these people 
there is a great equality of condi- 
tion. At Die, a town of four thou- 
sand inhabitants, there are about 
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five hundred proprietors of land, 
and perhaps not more than thirty 
of these could live without working. 
The properties are of all sizes, from 
one hectare (2? acres) upwards; 
but generally small. Nevertheless, 
it would be wrong to imagine that 
the condition of the people is fixed. 
On the contrary, the mass of the 
community has been steadily rising 
in wealth, comfort, and intelligence, 
since the first Revolution. At the 
beginning of the present century, 
the condition of the labouring 
classes in the Dréme was most 
wretched. To gain a little food to 
save themselves from starvation in 
the winter, they would spend their 
spare time in cultivating some neg- 
lected shelf of stony ground on the 
sides of the mountain—a practice 
now forgotten. They ate black 
bread, and now they eat brown; 
they wore rags, and now everybody 
is decently clad. Their wages have 
doubled, while the price of corn has 
only risen by one-fifth. In the win- 
ter of 1863, only sixty pounds were 
required for the relief of pauperism 
in the town of Die, where mendicity 
is forbidden. The peasant proprie- 
tors are gradually becoming richer. 
A frugal and sober family in fif- 
teen or twenty years generally 
manages to put by six hundred 
pounds. It is impossible to calcu- 
late their yearly income, for they 
sustain themselves almost entirely 
by the produce of their own land, 
and avoid as much as_ possible 
giving out hard cash. Nobody is 
very rich, but nobody is miserably 
poor. As might be expected, the 
people on the hills are not so in- 
telligent as in the plains : they never 
read the newspapers, the main 
source of a Frenchman’s informa- 
tion; which, by the way, accounts 
for his being so ill-informed. The 
peasant’s intelligence, as well as his 
wealth and labour, is invested in his 
land; and as the reader must see, 
there is in the course of the year 
much to put his sagacity and fore- 
thought to the proof. What in- 
terests the rest of the world does not 
interest him; nor does he desire to 
interest the rest of the world. He 
cares more about a flood which 
covers his vineyard with shingles, 
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than about a revolution which 
changes the tenant of the Tuileries, 
and regards the appearance of a 
fox in his pasture grounds as a 
greater calamity than ‘ the treachery 
of Emile Ollivier.’ I have been told 
by a gentleman well acquainted with 
the elections, that when there are 
two candidates, our honest peasant 
often goes to consult his notary: on 
which account the great coup is to 
gain over the notaries. 

The present Government of France 
does itself little good by its con- 
tinual fiddling, and meddling, at 
the elections. The means it has in 
its power of gaining over or inti- 
midating the electors, would be in- 
sufficient with a people so bold and 
spirited as the French, even if they 
were not protected by the ballot. 
A more independent class of men 
than the peasant proprietors cannot 
well be imagined. The division of 
land amongst so many has, in the 
opinion of those who remember 
other days, wrought a_ great 
change in the character of the 
French nation. Neither in the 
South nor in the North do we find 
the same gay, thoughtless, fiddling, 
dancing, merry-making people as 
portrayed by Goldsmith and 
Sterne. In truth, there is more 
dance and song in a German village 
than in half a dozen of Provence. 
The peasantry are graver, more 
provident, and more parsimonious 
than in the times of the Capets. 
The whole French nation is quieter, 
more reserved, and more commer- 
cial. Even the Gallic passion for 
war and glory has much abated. 
They have begun to consider what 
they gain, and what they lose; the 
Foulds and the Pereires dispute the 
pas with the MacMahons and the 
Foreys. A banker now-a-days has 
more to do with launching a bomb 
than an artilleryman. Oh for the 
golden age, in which men will cease 
to slaughter one another because it 
is too expensive! 

Besides the peasant proprietor, 
there is, of course, a class of day- 
labourers. The wages of a farm- 
servant in this district are about 
£9 a year, those of an out-door 
worker from 1s, 103d. to 2s. 1d. aday: 
if we suppose them employed the 
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whole year, except Sundays and 
holidays, their income will be from 
£28 to £31. In England the income 
of the same class, assuming that 
they work the same number of days, 
would still be lower; but unques- 
tionably there are fewer idle days in 
this more genial climate. Wheat 
is rather dearer, being £2 6s. 3d. the 
quarter at Die; and £2 2s. 2d. at 
Valence. The best white bread is 
4d. the kilogramme (= 2°2lbs.); 
vegetables and fruit very cheap. 
Wine costs from 2d. the litre up- 
wards (litre = o'22 gallon) <A 
peasant’s clothes, on the whole, are 
cheaper than in England. <A day- 
labourer’s house might cost him 
from £2 to £3 per annum. 

This class leads a hard enough ex- 
istence in France, aselsewhere. The 
women have often to leave their 
children and go to the hills for 
wood, or even to dig in the fields; 
but if provident and industrious, a 
field-worker frequently manages to 
save a little money. Sometimes he 
tries to raise his fortune by farming 
a small piece of ground, which 
perhaps he ends by purchasing. 
Though many have to place their 
main dependence on their hands 
for subsistence, almost every one 
has something ‘under the sun,’ as 
they say. It appears to me thata 
day-labourer’s condition is not only 
fully as good here as in England, 
but that he has more chance of im- 
proving it. Failing everything else, 
aman at the very toot of the social 
scale, if he can only read and write 
tolerably, may, by entering the 
army, hope to become an ofticer, if 
he succeeds in avoiding being killed 
or wounded. The moral effect of 
such a hope is always salutary even 
where it is not realized. It is 
easy to guess that under the system 
of small properties there are many 
boundary questions and disputes 
about the division of inheritance. 
This has produced the village 
notary. Happy country, where even 
a village has its lawyer! 

Naturally he is one of the most 
eminent personages in the village. 
Sometimes he fills the office of 
maive, There are two of them in 
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Luc—a village of twelve hundred in- 
habitants. This functionary gene- 
rally gains from £80 to £120 a year— 
those in the country towns about 
twice as much; but his influence 
among the peasantry is great, 
although he does not do as much 
harm as some might expect. 

A more pleasing feature is the 
existence of tracts of land attached 
to each commune, on which the in- 
habitants have the right of gather- 
ing wood and feeding their flocks. 
These grounds answer to our old 
English commons. They are prin- 
cipally waste grounds on the hills, 
but have in some instances been 
reduced to arable land. In this 
case they are let, and the proceeds 
used in making the roads and other- 
wise saving local taxation. The 
amount of this public property is 
various. Some small communes have 
more of it than large ones; and 
there are many traditions which 
attest the tenacity with which the 
ancient rights of the people have 
been upheld against tie encroach- 
ments of the nobility and clergy. 

Without attempting the difficult 
task of drawing comparisons between 
the moral tone and condition of two 
classes existing under different 
governments, it is no exaggeration 
to say that a finer peasantry than 
that of the Dréme could not be had. 
They are a manly, vigorous, frugal, 
and industrious people: rougher 
and blunter than the inhabitants of 
the plains, they are more sincere 
and less artificial. No doubt the 
inhabitants of the mountains which 
abound in the south and centre of 
France add strength and vigour to 
the whole French race. And one 
who wishes to know of what stuff 
these peasants of the hills are made, 
ought to read the history of the 
Camisards.* The mountains of 
Dauphiné and the Cevennes have 
seen two religious reformations— 
that of the Albigeois, and that of 
the Calvinists; and there are signs 
that they may be yet the scene of a 
third, though it is to be hoped of a 
more peaceful character. 

It is impossible not to be struck 
with the simplicity of the means. 


* Histoire des Troubles des Ceveiines, fc. Par M. Court. 
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which have brought about such an 
extensive division of property. At 
the Revolution, it is true, a large 
amount of land belonging to the 
nobility and the clergy was seized 
upon and sold; but this would have 
been utterly insufficient to accom- 
plish the extreme partition of the 
soil which exists in many places. 
The Code Napoléon compels a man 
to leave his property amongst his 
childven. If he has only one child one- 
half is at his own disposal, if he has 
twochildren one-third, if he has thre 

children one-fourth. Ifthe children 
cannot agree 
any object, it is sold and the money 
shared amongstthem. The transfer 
of land is easier than in England, 
the notary being content with one 
per cent. for conveyancing; but there 


is a Government tax of six anda half 


per cent. Thus the land has become 
the property of the cultivator. People 
who have large properties gencrally 
employ farmers, sometimes at a lease, 
as at home; sometimes the 
and the proprietor share the pro- 
duce. In this case, the proprietor ad- 
vances some of the capital. Neither 
of these plans is very profitable : 
bad tenants are common, and th 
proprictor, as a rule, does not make 
more than three per cent. upon his 
property. People are thus tempted 
to & se vi their land to the cultivators, 
and to invest their money in shares 
where they can get more interest 
with less trouble and anxiety. 

Thus the division of the larger 
properties is still going on; and 
there is even ground for ap pprehe h- 
sion that land may become divided 
into too minute sections. It may 
be asked, why does the large pro- 
prietor not try the system of large 
farms? Can he get no capitalist to 
pay him a good rent out of the 
superior results of high farming? 
But high farming in France has not 
succeeded in maintaining its exist- 
ence against the system of peasant 
proprietors. People find that a 
man who puts his own work into 
his land, or employs his whole at- 
tention in directing a few workmen, 
can make a great deal more out of 
it than the scientific farmer, who has 
to struggle with the weary negli- 
gence bands of day-labourers. 
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High farming would, of course, 
have more chance in the North than 
inthe South. Almost all its inven- 
tions apply to the culture of the 
cereals. Nobody has yet constructed 
a machine for shearing 
gathering in grapes, or plucking 
mulberry leaves, though perhaps 
the day may come when we may 
make our bread by direct chemical 
combination, turn the farmers about 
ir business, and convert the fields 
into hunting preserves and gardens, 
Whilst this partition of the soil 
has been going on in France, the 
tendency in Great Britain has been 
quite in the contrary direction. 
The number of proprictors has 
greatly diminished since the be- 
ginning of this century, and the 
small farmers are disappearing. A 
— capitalist can offer a better 
ent for three or four small farms 
ed three or four farmers who take 
them separately. The increased 
labour commanded by machinery, 
which can only be had on a great 
scale, the saving of expense in roads, 
fences, and boundaries, as well asin 
having only one set of large farm- 
buildings instead of seve ral small 
ones, enables him to promise a higher 
rent than the small farmer; but 
still the actual power of production 
is not increased. Nature is the 
manufacturer; and all that machi- 
nery can do is to gather in her 
fabries with less cost and trouble. 
A family who cultivates an acre c 
ground with the spade and pick, 
will produce far more than the 
farmer who does it on a great 
Se ‘ale with machinery. Asa general 
rule, small properties give perhaps 
from two to four times as much 
returns as large farms in proportion 
to the area under cultivation. But 
then the quantity of land under 
cultivation is small; - and supposing 
the system carried out in the pro- 
duction of the cereals, the produce 
vould be wellnigh consumed by 
the cultivator. The system ol 
spade husbandry Upon & gr at scale 
might reduce the whole human race 
to the level day-labourers. The 
system has, however, one advantage: 
it provides labour for a very large 
number of hands who are thus 
saved to the State instead of being 
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compelled to betake themselves to 
the other end of the globe to find a 
market for their labour. No doubt 
it is a great loss to England that 
she is unable to provide for her own 
increasing population, and that the 
very best of the working classes 
have to go away to America, en- 
during all the miseries of separa- 
tion from their friends, and the ex- 
posure and disease which follow the 
early colonist. 

‘Everybody laughs at me,’ an 
able professor of surgery used to 
say, ‘when I talk about the juste 
and though I hope the 
reader will see the joke, it would be 
well if he would seriously consider 
whether there is not a juste milieu 
between the system of great farms 
and infinitesimal estates. The estate 
may be large enough to allow the 
proprietor who adds his own intelli- 
gence, zeal, and labour to the value 
of the land, to compete with the 
farmer who has to count upon pay- 
ing a large yearly rent, and who is 
often prevented improving the land 
from the uncertainty of his lease 
being renewed. It must be remem- 
bered, that though large farms have 
the advantage over small ones at 
home, that, after all, the advantage 
is not enormous ;* and the principle 
of association might, to a certain ex- 
tent, secure the small cultivator the 
advantages of machine ry. Indeed, 
it has already begun to take effect. 

It is scarcely necessary to point 
out that the division of land has 
certain inevitable limits. People 
who find themselves in possession of 
a piece of ground too small to be 
worth the trouble of cultivating, 
sell it to a neighbour. And, at 
least in this district, human labour 
18 not employed in so small an area 
as to exhaust itself in efforts to sup- 
ply its own necessities. There is a 
large overplus of produce in wool, 
silk, fruits, and especially in wine; 
and there are few of those useless 
parasites who draw an income from 
land, which they too often spend in 
luxury and dissipation in some of 
the capitals of Europe. Let it not 
be forgotten, the immense propor- 
on of the people of France in- 
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habit the country or small towns. 
Compare the city population of 
France with that of England, and 
you will see the difference. This 
secures to France a_ healthy, 
hardy, and contented people; and, 
nevertheless, the population of 
France is increasing much 
rapidly than that of England. In 
England, the peasantry has almost 
disappeared ; their place is supplied 
by day-labourers, and it is to our 
mills and machinery that we must 
look for support for the poorer 
classes. Yet it will scarcely be 
denied, that in these occupations, 
both the physique and morale of our 
people are deteriorated, and the 
workers themselves are notoriously 
discontented. Startling question! 
Is France then wiser than England ? 
Would the peasant proprietor give 
up his little estate in order that the 
Siécle or the Courrier d 
should be out of danger of warn- 
ings and suspensions? Put it to the 
vote in each country. Let the 
whole of the Diois be given to a 
single proprietor living at Paris, 
who expels the cultivators of the 
mountains in order to have better 
shooting. Let the whole of Die 
be covered with the bills of emigra- 
tion companies, and half the people 
be out of work; add a few large 
farmers—and think what the result 
would be, especially if this system 
was extended to every department 
in France! 

No tenants seem more at the 
mercy of the proprietors than those 
of Great Britain. ‘The landed gen- 

leman can turn aman out of his 
farm at the end of the lease, no 
matter what good he has done to 
the land, with the certainty of 
having half-a-dozen bidders for the 
vacant farm. On many estates it is 
an understood thing that the tenant 
shall vote for any candidate for 
Parliament whom the landlord puts 
up. The wretched ryots of India 
have preserved rights, which in free 
England would make a proprietor’s 
liver hot. 

No doubt it would simplify the 
question if we were to assume that 
it had a material bearing alone; 
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but let political economists say 
what they may, it cannot be decided 
by determining which system pro- 
duces a maximum of produce 
with a minimum of force. We 
must consider how the produce is 
divided, and in what manner the 
force is employed; we must con- 
sider the amount of moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical well-being 
which each system gives to every 
class of the people. And, even 
supposing that the peasant system 
were to cause a loss in actual pro- 
duce, we ought not to forget that it 
would be the few who would be the 
losers. There is no space left to 
discuss the subject at length: suf- 
fice it to state our opinion, that the 
country population of France is, 
as a body, not only better off than 
the same class at home, but that 
they have much more real liberty; 
for liberty always follows independ- 
ence of condition. Each commune 
has, through its Conseil Municipal, 
an opportunity of expressing its 
sentiments upon its own affairs. 
Each commune joins with the rest to 
send a member to the Conseil d’ 
Arrondissement, and another to the 
Conseil Général. The préfet has in- 
deed the power to reject the sugges- 
tions of all these bodies, but practi- 
cally he rarely does so. A préfet at 
war with his department would be 
as liable to lose his office as the Em- 
peror himself, if he ruled in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the nation. 
The number of intricate and per- 
plexing questions which present 
themselves to one who reflects upon 
the division of the land in France, 
could not be disposed of in less 
than a volume; and I only profess 
to indicate those which I have had 
some opportunities for examining. 
In Scotland, the conversion of 
waste ground into arable land has 
in many cases been obstructed by 
the unwillingness of the wealthy 
proprietors to lose the luxury of 
grouse-shooting, and large tracts of 
pasture-ground have been converted 
into deer forests. In France, the 
tendency is quite the other way, and 
the woods are apt to disappear 
under the axe of the small pro- 
prietor, who has no time to wait for 
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the slow growth of timber. It is of 
great importance, however, that the 


- forests should be kept up: when 


the trees on the hills are cut down, 
the rain-fall diminishes, and the 
rivers draw less water. This is 
well enough known in France; and 
the proprietor on the sides of the 
hills, if he has any land on the 
plains, is always unwilling to cut 
down the thickets, which might cost 
him the loss of the water necessary 
to irrigate his fields. The Govern- 
ment is in France the largest pro- 
prietor, and it has always shown the 
greatest anxiety to keep up the 
forests. They have recently wooded 
several thousand hectares of moun- 
tain land on the Isére. 

Yet another example. The Revolu- 
tion of 1848 produced agreat pertur- 
bation in all classes of society, and 
caused much alarm to the holders 
of property. Credit was destroyed; 
and the disastrous consequences 
were not confined to commercial 
circles. Many people had bought 
land upon borrowed money ; for itis 
common enough with the peasants 
to make up their purchase-money 
with a loan. Unfortunately, in the 
South the harvest was deficient, and 
the silkworms failed ; the borrowers 
could not pay the interest of the 
money, and nobody would wait. 
The consequence was, that many 
expropriations took place: a great 
deal of land was in the market, and 
the price of land fell. The country 
people were at the same time 
exasperated by reports that the 
Socialists in the large cities wished 
to have a share of their fields. 
This, by the way, was a mistake ; 
the Socialists did not desire any 
further division of the land; on 
the contrary, they would have put 
it into the hands of skilful agricul- 
turists, who would have directed 
farm labour on a large scale, and 
divided the produce for the benefit of 
society. All this helped to increase 
the reaction against the Revolution. 
The agricultural population joined 
with the commercial classes 
desiring a strong Central Govern- 
ment, who should maintain ‘order, 
and ‘save society.’ The results are 
well known. 

X. 
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MR. FORSTER,ON THE REIGN OF CHARLES L* 


HE reign of Charles I. and the 

Reformation are the two critical 
points in English history; and it is 
far easier both to understand and to 
study the first than the second. In 
order to trace the gradual changes 
of opinion which come over the 
temper of a nation and change its 
views upon almost every subject, 
it is necessary to call up a world 
which is past and gone, and to create 
anew a whole mental atmosphere. 
Before we can know how and why 
England passed from Popery to 
Protestantism, we must know how 
men felt, how they argued, what 
were their methods of acquiring 
knowledge, what their tests of truth 
before and after the change—we 
must enter into that subtle influence 
which every one feels in his own 
time, and which no one can define, 
called the spirit of the age—that 
strange but most real influence 
which makes the difference between 
Shakspeare and Milton, between 
Milton and Dryden, Dryden and 
Pope, Pope and Cowper, Cowper 
and Seott or Wordsworth, Scott or 
Wordsworth and Tennyson. The 
difficulty of doing this is almost 
insurmountable. Hardly any one 
can hope to unite the comprehensive 
knowledge, the quick sympathy, 
and the judicial calmness and clear- 
ness, Which are indispensably and 
almost equally necessary to the per- 
formance of such a task. 

To estimate the merits of a poli- 
tical contest is another thing. ‘The 
differences between the combatants 
no doubt go deep, and the influences 
by which they were produced are 
subtle; but the questions at issue 
are broad and comparatively definite. 
Every one can form a judgment 
about them. They gather up into 
definite shapes difierences of senti- 
ment and opinion to which it is 
hardly possible to do full justice ; 
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and thus enable us to arrive at 
proximate solutions of the wider 
questions on which they depend, 
and from which they really spring. 
The struggle between the Stuarts, 
especially Charles I., and their Par- 
liaments were, so to speak, the 
second act of the Reformation. They 
are the political applications of the 
principles which were then applied 
to religion on a wider and less de- 
finite scale. 

This consideration would amply 
justify the labour which Mr. Forster 
has bestowed upon the illustration 
of the reign of Charles I., if any 
justification of it were required ; but 
his books are, in fact, their own 
justification. They belong to a class 
of works which, after a certain 
interruption, are again becoming 
popular. They aim at making the 
original materials of history acces- 
sible and interesting to those who 
have not the power to consult the 
originals for themselves. In former 
times such books were by no means 
uncommon. For instance, Madox’s 
History of the Exchequer is in sub- 
stance a collection of extracts from 
the records, classified in reference 
to certain subjects. Fleury’s Lc- 
clesiastical Ilistory reproduces ver- 
batim, or in a compressed form, the 
statements of all the most remark- 
able original ecclesiastical writers. 
Barnes’ Hdward II. is a book of 
the same sort. Carte and Rapin 
tried to write, and to some extent 
succeeded, in writing the history of 
England more or less on the same 
sort of scale. In progress of time, 
however, this system of composition 
came to be considered tedious—as, 
indeed, it undoubtedly is, unless 
the interest of the reader is very 
strong, and the judgment of the 
author ‘very great. Histories like 
those of Hume and Robertson came 
into fashion, and were considered a 
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marvellous improvement. These 
books made up, in elegance of style 
and in their superior conception of 
the uses of learning, for the absence 
of learning itself; and, no doubt, 
they were as much superior in 
interest and in the kind of ability 
which they displayed to the old- 
fashioned collections of materials 
called histories, as the speech of a 
first-rate advocate is to the brief 
from which it is made. In time, 
however, their great deficiencies 
became sufficiently obvious. Hume, 
in particular, has been so far dis- 
credited that no one would think 
of taking his opinion upon any 
historical question which required 
careful examination. Of late years 
a new school of history has been 
growing up which aims at combin- 
ing thought and learning—at select- 
ing and arranging what is really 
instructive in original documents, 
and combining them with a certain 
amount both ‘of philosophy and 
description. Mr. Spedding’s life of 
Bacon, Mr. Carlyle’s works on 
Cromwell and Frederick II., and 
Mr. Forster’s books on Charles I., 
are all attempts to realize this sort 
of ideal. There can be no more 
doubt of the merit than of the difii- 
culty of this way of writing. It is 
incomparably the liveliest and most 
instructive method that can be fol- 
lowed; but it is liable to faults of 
its own, Which, in our own gencra- 
tion, are aggravated by the special 
personal influence and example of 
the greatest master of the method— 
Mr. Carlyle. A man who has passed 
much time in groping about amongst 
forgotten pamphlets and illegible 
MSS., is almost certain to fall into 
the pardonable error of exaggerating 
to some extent not only their import- 
ance, but the vividness and value 
of his own conception of the period 
and of the persons whose affairs 
he is studying. Besides this, Mr. 
Carlyle himself has an imagination 
of such extraordinary power, and is 
endowed with such a marvellous 
faculty for making dry bones live, 
that writers of a similar degree of 
industry and intelligence are some- 
times seduced into the belief that 
dry bones are naturally nutritious, 
and that in the exposition of ori- 
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ginal authorities, great scenic effects 
are de rigueur. Myr. Forster’s writ- 
ings, we think, have suffered to 
some extent from this cause. He is, 
perhaps, too fond of describing 
scenes, and of trying to realize in 
his own mind, and for the benefit of 
his readers, the descriptions of Sir 
Simonds d’Ewes and his other au- 
thorities. He has also a way of 
occasionally making use of sensation 
headings to his chapters. The three 
last, for instance, in the life of Sir 
J. Eliot are, ‘ Appeal to later Time,’ 
‘Gleams of Hope,’ ‘ Harshness, 
Silence, and Death; and the style, 
not only of his sentences but of his 
chapters, is at times somewhat 
cumbrous. These, however, are in- 
considerable faults. There can be 
no doubt that, taken as a whole, his 
books are valuable and permanent 
contributions to our knowledge of 
the reign of Charles I. They throw 
more light on the real character of 
that great crisis of our history, and 
on the nature of the men by whom 
its issues were determined, than any 
of the common books upon the 
subject. Hume and Lingard give 
mere outlines; Hallam writes in 
the spirit of a lawyer and moralist; 
and Lord Macaulay’s passion in 
discussing the subject was equal to 
his eloquence and picturesqueness. 
On the whole, of books sufticiently 
detailed to cover the whole subject 
to which they relate, and yet sufii- 
ciently select to be interesting read- 
ing, hardly any are so solid and 
trustworthy as those of Mr. Carlyle 
and Mr. Forster. 

As is usually the case in revolu- 
tionary periods, the first part of the 
reign of Charles I. is the most 
interesting, if it is the least pictur- 
esque. When war begins, and the 
parties are actually at issue, any- 
thing like the discussion or develop- 
ment of political principles is of 
course at an end; and when the 
fighting is over the practical in- 
ference to be drawn from it is 
almost always a question rather of 
power than of principle. It is 
whilst men are choosing their sides 
and developing their views that 
they display their own characters in 
the most significant and interesting 
manner. 
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The civil war between Charles 
and his Parliament formally began 
when Sir John Hotham refused to 
permit him to enter Hull. It was 
imminent, and its necessity was 
substantially admitted when Charles 
left Hampton Court for the North. 
The preceding period may be divided 
into three parts, two of which are 
very materially illustrated by Mr. 
Forster’s three works. The first 
period extends from the accession 
of Charles, in the spring of 1625, 
to the dissolution of the third 
Parliament, just four years after- 
wards, in March 1629; the se- 
cond period extends from 1629 to 
the meeting of the Short Parliament, 
in April 1640; and the third period 
begins with the meeting of the 
Short Parliament, and ends with 
the commencement of hostilities, in 
the summer of 1642. It is to the 
first, and to the beginning of the 
second of these periods that the life 
of Sir John Eliot relates. He was 
born at Port Eliot, in Cornwall, on 
the 2oth April, 1590, the eldest, and 
as it seems the only son of a country 
gentleman of fortune whose family 
had been settled in Cornwall for a 
considerable time. He was educated 
at Exeter College, Oxford; and 
afterwards, according to the wise 
practice of that age, at an Inn of 
Court, where he was called to the 
har. He afterwards appears to have 
travelled abroad in the company of 
George Villiers, afterwards Duke of 
Buckingham ; and in 1611 he mar- 
ried. He sat in Parliament in 1614; 
and between 1614 and 1619 he wit- 
nessed several remarkable events, 
especially the execution of Raleigh, 
on the 29th October, 1619—one of 
the most infamous acts perpetrated 
by the wretched founder of the 
wretched line of the Stuarts. Mr. 
Forster can hardly be wrong in sup- 
posing that the spectacle of the 
base sacrifice of the life of one of 
the greatest Englishmen of his day 
to the Spaniards made an inefface- 
able impression on Eliot’s mind, 
and was one of the reasons which in 
later years led him to look upon the 
policy of which the Spanish king- 
dom had so long been the head with 
enmity as unrelenting as it was well 
founded. 
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In the Parliament of 1614, Eliot 
took no other part than that of a 
spectator. He did not sit in the 
Parliament of 1621. His first step 
in public life was his appointment 
to the Vice-Admiralty of Devon- 
shire, by Villiers Duke of Bucking- 
ham, then Lord High Admiral of 
England. Hardly any part of Mr. 
Forster’s book is more curious than 
that which relates to the duties of 
this office; and none gives more 
honourable proof of the painful and 
laborious diligence with which he 
has explored every source of inform- 
ation on the subject of his hero’s 
life. We have become so much 
accustomed’ to the easy and, so to 
speak, noiseless working of the great 
wheels of government, that we are 
apt to forget that it was not always 
conducted simply by despatches, 
account-books, and a well-settled 
definite routine. With us, the Ad- 
miralty is an office with a regular 
staff, duly paid once a quarter ; and 
whatever may be its faults, they are 
the faults of an office capable of 
being reformed by the various 
methods which Parliament and the 
newspapers have invented for that 
purpose. In the days of Charles I. 
matters were altogether different. 
The Lord High Admiral was a great 
officer, with rights and powers of the 
inost definite personal kind, and the 
Vice-Admirals were his deputies 
within their own limits. Bishops 
and other ecclesiastical dignitaries 
are perhaps the most familiar in- 
stances in the present day of officials 
of the old kind, who had freehold 
interests in their offices, and lived, 
not upon salaries, but on the fees 
and other profits derived from them. 
If we imagine the business of any 
great department of government to 
be conducted by a man with the 
same sort of interest in itas a bishop 
when there were no Ecclesiastical 
Commissions held in his diocese, 
and subject to hardly any other 
control than that of the Courts of 
Law, we shall get a notion of the 
sort of position which a great official 
held under Charles I. It is obvious 
that, under the most favourable 
circumstances, such a way of doing 
business would hold out irresistible 
temptations to every kind of op- 
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pression and jobbery; and the 
history given by Mr. Forster of 
Eliot’s official life puts this fact in 
a striking light. Such phrases as 
‘ corrupt, oppressive, and inefficient ’ 
run lightly over the tongue, and 
leave no particular impression on 
the imagination. The history of 
Eliot as Vice-Admiral of Devon 
gives us a definite notion of their 
meaning. Buckingham, by the mere 
private friendship of James I. and 
his son, had been raised, whilst still 
quite young, to the offices of Lord 
High Admiral, Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports (then an important 
place), and Master of the Horse, 
and, besides all this, he was vir- 
tually Prime Minister, the chief 
adviser of the King in all affairs of 
state and policy. No single man 
could have discharged all these 
duties without the help of a genius 
to which Buckingham had not the 
faintest pretensions. As it was, his 
functions were jobbed in the grossest 
manner. As Lord High Admiral, it 
was his duty to manage the fleet, 
and especially to give efficient pro- 
tection to the coasts of the country 
against the piracies which in those 
days were at least as common in the 
narrow seas as they ever were in the 
Spanish Main. He had ample means 
for the purpose, both in ships and 
men; but so grossly was the duty 
neglected that no part of the country 
which the pirates could reach was 
safe. ‘ Pirating, says Mr. Forster, 
‘had become so much more profit- 
able than honest trading, that several 
Englishmen actually went into the 
business, turned Turkish and rene- 
gade, and lived at Tunis.’ The pi- 
rates used to march up the country, 
burn villages and carry off prisoners. 
Sir William Courtenay’s house was 
robbed by pirates from Salcombe. 
Pirates carried off one hundred pri- 
soners from Baltimore, in Ireland, 
and marched them in chains through 
France. In 1625 the pirates carried 
off as many as twelve hundred per- 
sons from different parts of Cornwall 
and Devonshire, to be sold for slaves; 
and at that very time fleets ‘lay 
idle in their harbours in the Thames, 
at Portsmouth, and elsewhere, all 
their men and provisions being on 
board.’ In the same year, Eliot held 
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an Admiralty sessions at Plymouth, 
and sentenced twenty-five pirates to 
be hung, of whom twenty were 
hung accordingly. There was thus 
abundance of work for the Admiral 
and all his substitutes. A single 
instance of the kind of way in which 
it was doneis detailed by Mr. Forster 
at great, but not unnecessary length. 
In 1623 a pirate of the name of 
Nutt had been for three years the 
terror of the Bristol and of &t. 
George’s Channels, and had con- 
tinually plundered the ships of all 
nations. He had thus obtained the 
means of buying pardons, which 
enabled him to insult the very per- 
sons he had plundered. The history 
of Eliot’s attempts to catch him, 
and of his strange negotiations with 
him in the course of the affair, is too 
long to be told here ; but the short 
result of the whole is, that after, 
by infinite trouble Nutt had been 
caught, he contrived not only to 
purchase a new pardon, but also to 
trump up charges of connivance and 
corruption against Eliot, for which 
he was confined in the Marshalsea, 
and subjected to a prosecution, the 
full injustice and vexatiousness of 
which may be learnt from M. 
Forster's minute account of it. The 
iniquity of the manner in which 
public business was then conducted 
is emphatically and almost dramati- 
cally illustrated by the fact that, at 
the end of nine years, Eliot was 
dying in a State prison, and Nutt 
was in command of a fleet of twenty- 
eight sail, which chased into harbour 
he royal squadron sent out to arrest 
him. This is one practical illus- 
tration of what was in those days 
meant by corruption and insufli- 
ciency. It was with this practical 
experience of the way in which 
public affairs were managed, that 
Eliot took his seat inthe Parliament 
of 1624—the last Parliament sum- 
moned by James I. 

The proceedings of this and of the 
three following Parliaments fe 
semble each other so closely, that 
there is some degree of difficulty m 
remembering them distinctly, and 
in keeping separate in one’s own 
mind the Parliament which im 
peached Buckingham, the Parlia- 
ment in which the Petition of Right 
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was passed, and the Parliament in 
which Finch, the Speaker, was held 
down in his chair whilst the House 
of Commons protested against the 
abuses of the day. There is, how- 
ever, for this very reason, compara- 
tively little difficulty in understand- 
ing clearly what were the leading 
principles of all these assemblies, 
and what was the importance of the 
measures Which they took for the 
protection of the liberties of the 
country. The great question which 
was always at issue between the 
successive kings and their Parlia- 
ments was as to the degree in 
which the right of voting money 
and making laws involved the right 
of giving effectual advice as to the 
management of political affairs. 
For a great length of time—cer- 
tainly since the reign of Henry III., 
toa great extent since the date of 
Magna Charta itself — the exclu- 
sive right of Parliament to legislate 
had been fully recognized. ‘lo use 
Hallam’s well-known and excellent 
illustration, no English king, after 
John, would ever have ventured, by 
a mere act of prerogative, to turn 
perjury into a felony. In general, 
the right of Parliament to control 
the taxation had also been esta- 
blished, and to a certain extent this 
of course drew after it the right of 
advising upon and interfering with 
the course of the foreign policy. 
Even under the most popular kings, 
the exercise of this right was at- 
tended with a good deal of jealousy, 

and was never formally conceded ; 

hut down to the accession of the 

Stuarts, the Kings of England had 

contrived, with certain exceptions, 

to carry the sympathy of the 

country with them. In the-great 

events of our history, the people 

Went heartily with their sovereigns. 

It was so in the wars against Wales 

and Scotland, in the wars against 

France, and finally in the Refor- 

mation. When all that can be said 

against Queen Elizabeth (which is a 

good deal) has been said, one great 

act still remains. She and her 

father did in the main give effect 

to the general sentiment of the 

nation by breaking with the Pope, 

‘stablishing a national Church, and 

telping, however inefficiently and 
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treacherously, the Protestant cause 
on the continent of Europe. So 
long as their sovereigns fulfilled 
this condition, Parliament gave 
them little trouble, and, indeed, 
they could not have given them 
much, however much they might 
have wished it, so long as the 
general sympathies of the country 
went with the policy of the sove- 
reign. It should never be forgotten 
that the idea, with which we are so 
familiar in the present day, of the 
absolute supremacy of law, not 
merely over private but especially 
and perhaps even more emphatically 
over public men, is of very modern 
date. The notion that the King’s 
power was an awful personal attri- 
bute derived directly from God, and 
incapable of being curtailed by any 
human power, was deeply rooted in 
the minds of all men till very 
lately; and it cannot be doubted 
that if in a contest between the 
King and Parliament, the King had 
ever happened to be on the popular 
side, the Parliament would have 
no chance against him. In point of 
fact the great English sovereigns 
never were and never had cause to 
be afraid of their parliaments. 
When the King had it in him to 
lead, the Parliaments were his 
faithful, devoted, and enthusiastic 
followers. Kings and Parliaments 
were really great in so far as and 
because they entered into and ex- 
pressed the deep general feelings of 
the country at large; but the King 
got the credit of the common 
success, and the Parliaments were 
anxious to give it him in the fullest 
measure. In the first great speech 
that he ever made, Eliot expressed 
his with much nobility of thought 
and language. After speaking of the 
advice given to Henry III. by his 
Parliament, he thus proceeds :-— 


Our whole story seems but a continual 
instance of this, Our Acts of Parliament 
have ever expressed the wisdom and ex- 
cellences of our kings. For whosoever be 
the labour, the honour still reflects on 
them, and the Parliament is but the repre- 
sentative body of the kingdom by con- 
traction drawn into the centre, like the 
sun taken through a glass to enforce the 
strength and heat of his reflection; and to 
this form and station it is not of itself that 
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it is thus moved and occasioned. Corpus 
jacet inerte [? iners] et cessaturum si nemo 
moveat, say the philosophers. The body is 
dull and inapt where it hath not a spirit 
to move it. Should not this spirit be in 
the heart of the King that hath called us 
hither? Arenot his faces the beams which 
through this perspective the Parliament are 
to be derived to the life and benefit of the 
subjects? How then can it be imagined 
that we should attempt against him by 
whom we are? The reason of sym- 
pathy and participation, as well in policy 
as in nature, holds inviolable, What pre- 
judice or injury the King shall suffer we 
must feel. He is to us, as we are to the 
country, our very self, 

Happily for the English nation, it 
has the excellent habit of not being 
satisfied with the highest ideal, 
unless it corresponds with the facts, 
and the very enthusiasm which 
Eliot and his contemporaries felt 
for the ideal sovereign—the true 
representative of all that was best 
and highest in the nation at large— 
made them jealous to the last degree 
of his performances. Let him really 
represent the nation, and he should 
be repaid with boundless liberality ; 
but he must not only be in a posi- 
tion to do so, but he must actually 
do it. 

It was here that the real seat of 
the quarrel between the Stuarts and 
their parliaments was. They and 
the nation wished to take different 
roads. Both James I. and Charles I., 
but especially Charles, were dia- 
metrically opposed in sentiment to 
the nation at large. The policy 
on which the English people were 
bent was the support of the Pro- 
testant cause in Germany and 
France, and opposition to the 
Spaniards. They were also bitterly 
opposed to the high-handed manner 
in which the domestic government 
of the country had long been carried 
on. 

The haughtiness of the Star- 
chamber, the oppressions — some- 
times cruel and sometimes merely 
meddlesome and vexatious—of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and the en- 
croachments of Popery, which at 
that time was making one of those 
rallies, of which we see a specimen 
in the present day, and which were 
supposed to be favoured by the 
Government, had deeply disgusted 
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and alarmed the nation. These 
were the main subjects of complaint 
in each of the early Parliaments of 
Charles I., and it was the policy 
which he pursued respecting them 
that in course of time produced the 
civil war. 

For the sake of distinctness in 
observing upon the course taken by 
Eliot in Parliament, it may be con- 
venient to remind our readers of 
the dates and order of succession of 
a few well-known events, between 
Eliot’s election in 1624 and his 
death in 1632. The events them- 
selves are intrinsically well known 
to the most cursory readers of Eng- 
lish history. 

Charles I. succeeded his father 
March 27, 1625. 

His first Parliament was sum- 
moned May 17, 1625, and sat till 
July 9, when it was adjourned to 
Oxford. It sat there from the 1st 
to the 12th of August, when it was 
dissolved. 

The object of this Parliament was 
to get money for a war with Spain. 
It granted tonnage and poundage 
for a year only. 

In October 1625, an expedition 
sailed to Cadiz, which in the course 
of the winter scandalously failed. 

In February, 1626, Charles sum- 
moned his second Parliament which 
impeached Buckingham. For the 
part which he took in this pr- 
ceeding, and especially for the vehe- 
mence with which he summed up 
the case, Eliot was sent to the 
‘Tower (May 11), and was released 
(20th) because the House refused 
to go on with any business in his 
absence. This Parliament was dis- 
solved June 15. 5 

On the 7th October, the King 
issued a proclamation for a forced 
loan, which Eliot, amongst others, 
refused to pay. He was for this 
committed to the Gatehouse, m 
May 1627. ; 

In June, 1627, Buckingham sailed 
on the expedition to the Isle of 
Rhée, which failed miserably. before 
November, when he returned. _ 

In 1628, Charles summoned his 
third Parliament. It sat from 
March to June. In this session 
the Petition of Right was passed; 
at first in an evasive, and after- 
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wards in the usual and customary 
form. 

On the 23rd August, in the same 
year, Buckingham was murdered at 
Portsmouth. 

In February, 1629, the third Par- 
liament held its second session. 
On the 2nd March, Eliot denounced 
the policy of the bishops and Weston 
the Lord Treasurer, and was stop- 
ped by Finch the Speaker. Finch 
tried to rise and adjourn the House, 
but was held in his chair by Holles 
and others. Strong resolutions 
against arbitrary taxation were 
passed, and the Parliament was 
next day dissolved. 

Proceedings were immediately 
taken against Eliot and others for 
this proceeding—as for a _ riot. 
After many delays, Eliot received 
judgment of imprisonment during 
the King’s pleasure on the 12th 
February, 1630, and died in con- 
finement in the Tower in November, 
1632. 

These are the principal dates in 
Eliots career, and they will be 
useful in considering its general 
quality. 

For sufficiently obvious reasons, 
foreign policy was the first point on 
which the deep-seated antagonism 
between the King and his people 
showed itself. As matters then 
stood, the King might, if he had 
been prudent, have governed almost 
without a Parliament, so long as he 
abstained from interfering in foreign 
affairs; but the struggles on the 
continent of Europe were then not 
much less interesting than the 
American civil war is at this moment, 
and at the same time, they were of 
lar more immediate and practical 
importance to the interests of Eng- 
land. Protestantism was still half- 
independent in France; and its 
existence appeared to hang in the 
balance in Germany. The Stuarts 
Were not, and hardly pretended to 
be, friends to the Protestant cause; 
and the influence of ‘that perni- 
“lous woman,’ as Hallam calls Queen 

enrietta, was strong in itself, and 
Was no doubt supposed by the 
public to be even stronger than it 
Was; and whatever its strength may 
have been, it was devoted to the 
interests of tyranny. Charles either 
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could not or would not cordially 
assist his brother-in-law in the 
Palatinate ; and he: first supplied 
Richelieu with ships against Ro- 
chelle, and then, when forced into a 
sort of attempt to assist the Rochel- 
lers, conducted it with a mixture of 
perfidy and imbecility which covered. 
the nation with disgrace. 

This foreign policy formed one 
great subject of Eliot’s complaints ; 
but it was closely connected with 
the far more impressive charge of 
favouring Popery at home. It is 
perhaps the most remarkable phe- 
nomenon of the time, that through- 
out the whole of the early part of 
the seventeenth century, and espe- 
cially throughout the whole of the 
reign of Charles L., the accusation 
that the King favoured Popery was 
the most prominent, the most dan- 
gerous, and the most effective of all 
that were brought against him. It 
is one main topic in almost every 
one of Eliot’s speeches, in each of 
the Parliaments in which he sat. 
The chief overt acts charged against 
Charles were the laxity with which 
he executed the penal; law against 
Roman Catholics; the alterations 
which his ecclesiastical ministers, 
and especially Laud, intrgduced into 
the English ritual, and the harsh- 
ness with which they strained to 
the very utmost all the powers of the 
Church through the agency of the 
ecclesiastical courts. ‘To these de- 
finite acts were added a sense of 
suspicion and uneasiness created by 
the impression that Popery was 
gaining ground, and that conversions 
to it were becoming common. 

The behaviour of Eliot and his 
contemporaries on this subject has 
great interest, especially in the 
present day. In the first place, it 
is by no means pleasant to be 
obliged to admit that the great use, 
or at least one great use, which the 
first champions of our political 
liberty wished to make of their 
liberty was persecution. Even in 
the present day it is a constant topic 
of Roman Catholic controversialists, 
that the guilt of persecution is 
equally shared between the two 
creeds; and it is no doubt an effec- 
tive taunt to say that a man who 
was beyond all question himself a 
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martyr to liberty, would, if he had 
been able, have martyred every 
Roman Catholic priest who cele- 
brated mass in England. It must, 
however, be remembered what in 
those days was the nature of the 
conflict between Protestant and 
Papist. There was or had lately 
been, open war throughout the 
whole of Europe between the two 
creeds; the avowed object of the 
Catholic powers being to crush 
Protestantism in their own domi- 
nions, and in all other dominions 
which they could overpower. The 
Spanish Armada was then a recent 
event; the thirty-years’ war was in 
full progress. It was not half over 
when Eliot died. The great con- 
temporary event in French politics 
was the taking of Rochelle. The 
whole reign of Elizabeth had been 
constantly disturbed by Popish 
plots. Ina word, the struggle be- 
tween Protestant and Papist was all- 
pervading, and all-exhausting, and 
was a struggle,in the coarsest and 
most literal sense of the word, con- 
ducted by main force in its most 
terrible forms.. Nor was this sur- 
prising or unnatural. The Romish 
Church viewed the bare belief of 
Protestantism as at once a sin and a 
crime, deserving a painful death 
here and eternal tortures hereafter ; 
and the kings and priests who held 
and acted on that opinion were no 
doubt perfectly consistent. If it is 
true that God established an infal- 
lible spiritual authority to teach the 
world the most important of all 
truths, and if itis also true that he 
commissioned temporal rulers to 
exercise coercive power over their 
subjects and for the good of their 
subjects, it appears to follow clearly 
that the temporal power cannot do 
a greater service to their subjects 
than that of compelling them to 
obey the infallible spiritual power ; 
nor can they owe to God any 
higher duty than that of obeying 
that spiritual power themselves, 
protecting its interests, and carry- 
ing out the commands which it 
issues respecting matters within its 
own province, the extent and limits 
of which can of course be defined 
only by itself. The truth is, that 
the distinction between spiritual and 
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temporal, like the distinction be- 
tween religious and secular, is arbi- 
trary, and rests on no substantial 
difference. If the Pope has the 
attributes which he claims, we ought 
all to be at his feet in every relation 
of life. In the seventeenth century 
this was far better understood and 
far more strongly felt than it is at 
present; and as a natural con- 
sequence the conflict between the 
two parties was far more bitter and 
thorough-going. The fierce legis- 
lation against the Papists in Eng- 
land was but a sort of prelude to 
the contest which might at any time 
arise, and which did occasionally 
break out to die away again, between 
the English nation and the leading 
Romish powers. It was after all 
the natural resource of a rough 
and peremptory age, in which men 
were accustomed to go straight to 
their objects with little regard to 
each other’s feelings. We can hardly 
estimate the state of things at 
the time sufficiently well to say 
what degree of restraint might jus- 
tifiably have been imposed on the 
Roman Catholics and their priests. 
No doubt the particular laws ac- 
tually passed were, like all the penal 
legislation of the period, scan- 
dalously harsh and cruel; but in an 
age in which no one objected to 
hanging thieves, it was natural 
enough to be cruel in the matter of 
religious persecution. 

However this may be, one point 
is perfectly clear. Eliot and his 
associates were absolutely and en- 
tirely right in believing with all 
their souls that by its very nature 
and essence Popery was altogether 
opposed to liberty, and even to 
government by anything which 
really deserved to be called a law. 
A fashion has sprung up in the 
present day amongst those neo 
Catholics, whose opinions would 
strangely scandalize their spiritual 
ancestors, of crediting the Church of 
Rome with the growth of freedom. 
The liberties of England, it is said, 
were founded long before the Refor- 
mation, and are owing in a great 
measure to ecclesiastics ; and in the 
present day the Pope represents 
the power of the conscience, 
opposition to brute-force, which 
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is represented by the civil magis- 
trate. 

This is one of those half-truths 
which authors who have more 
dexterity and subtlety than power 
are in the habit of working up into 
more or less attractive sophisms. 
No doubt the mediseval clergy were 
often opposed to the different Go- 
vernments of Europe, just as the 
Irish clergy are opposed in the 
present day to the English Govern- 
ment. No doubt they were often 
right in their opposition, and helped 
to obtain great public advantages. 
No doubt, also, they, as the repre- 
sentatives of an invisible and un- 
earthly power were often able to 
check brute force. But the issue 
raised at the Reformation was, 
whether they and the body to which 
they belonged, were the infallible 
and exclusive agents and represent- 
atives of this unseen power, and of 
the great moral principles esta- 
blished by that power for the regula- 
tion of human conduct. Were they, 
in fact, in matters moral and spirit- 
ual to be the masters of the world? 
Was the State based merely on 
force, or had it its own moral and 
spiritual attributes ? Was the Parlia- 
ment of England—King, Lords, and 
Commons—conscientiously obliged 
to bow to the clergy and to the 
Pope in things spiritual, or had it 
the right, and was it under the 
obligation, of ordering in its own 
fashion the affairs of this realm, 
whether spiritual or temporal, and 
of declaring, for instance, to what 
extent opinion should be free, to 
what extent it should be restrained, 
on what terms benefices should be 
held, and the like? ‘These were the 
questions then at issue between the 
Pope and the King, and in a some- 
What different shape they are still 
at issue. If the Romish doctrine 
is the true one, the State has no 
moral character; it has no right to 
interfere in the higher and more 
sacred functions of life. Marriage, 
for instance, education, public wor- 
ship—all that relates to the moral 
and spiritual relations of men—ought 
to be regulated by the clergy, and 
surrendered to them by the State. 
The State should be contented with 
making railways and commercial 
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treaties, firing heavy cannon at 
armour plates, and deciding upon 
the merits of conflicting schemes of 
taxation, or the law of bankruptcy 
or real property. It may also hang 
and imprison; but if the criminal’s 
heart is to be touched, or if the 
growth of criminal dispositions . is 
to be checked, ‘she, the Church, 
must be called in and have absolute 
command. It was against this view 
of the relation of the clergy and 
the laity—a view which would take 
from patriotism its only attractions 
for a reasonable man—that the great 
statesmen, of whom Eliot was one, 
utterly revolted. Whether the mea- 
sures by which they wished to check 
it were wise and humane, is another 
question ; but England will cease to 
be England, or Popery to be Popery, 
when the object itself is considered 
as anything else than high, glorious, 
and essential to the very existence 
of the nation. 

It is a very curious question, and 
we suspect that it is one on which 
the truth has not yet been fully 
brought out, whether Charles I. 
and his Court really and in their 
hearts favoured Popery. Our own 
conjecture—it is little more—would 
be that they did not, that Charles, 
like his father, wanted to be Pope 
himself, and that Laud and other 
of the High Church party, would 
much have preferred that arrange- 
ment. Though the fact has not 
been much noticed, it is neverthe- 
less true that there was a strong 
tinge of what would now be called 
rationalism amongst the King’s party 
—a way of thinking, towards some 
forms of which, at least, Laud, with 
all his abject superstitions, had a cer- 
tain leaning. It is avery significant 
fact that Charles and Laud highly 
honoured Chillingworth, whose great 
book, as Hallam observes, asserted 
almost for the first time a ‘ principle 
which the {zeal of the early refor- 
mers had rendered them unable to 
perceive, and for want of which the 
adversary had perpetually discom- 
fited them; namely, that the errors 
of conscientious men do not forfeit 
the favour of God.’ Indeed there 
is a natural connexion between 
liberalism and the high Anglican 
theory which attaches great impor- 
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tance to the traditions of the early 
Church. These can of course be 
ascertained only by learning and 
criticism; and thus learning and 
criticism become the tests to which 
theology is ultimately referred. It 
must, however, be owned that this 
tendency is very remote, and that in 
point of fact the traditionary theory 
tends rather to silliness and supersti- 
tion, than to that latitude or breadth 
which is so strangely made a re- 
proach in matters of religious belief. 

Whatever may have been the re- 
lation} of Charles I. to liberalism, 
and whatever may have been the 
character and policy of the penal 
laws, there can be no doubt of the 
fact that, in setting them aside, 
Charles showed his disregard of the 
law of the land, and his contempt 
for public feeling. Whether they 
were good or bad, they were the 
law of the land, and ought either 
to have been enforced or repealed. 

Charles’s tamperings with the law 
in this particular were but one small 
specimen of his disposition to tam- 
per with all laws. On looking over 
the leading events of his reign, it is 
impossible not to feel that in his 
own heart he utterly repudiated and 
rebelled against the notion that the 
national will ought to determine 
the general course of public affairs; 
and that he believed, on the contrary, 
in the fullest manner, that he was 
the lawful master of the nation’s 
destiny, and that every restraint put 
upon him by Parliament was a 
restraint opposed to that higher law 
by which everything ought to be 
measured—namely, his own will. 
The great merit of Eliot in his day, 
as it was the merit of his successors 
at a later period, was, that they so 
far mastered the superstitious re- 
verence with which the common 
opinion of the time invested the 
King, as to come by degrees to 
recognize the fact, and to act upon 
it when it was once fully recognized. 
Each of Mr. Forster’s books offers 
detailed evidence in support of this 
proposition. The great cardinal 
illustrations of it are so strong, that 
it may be enough to allude to them 
in a very few words. 

After the dissolution of the second 
Parliament, and just before the ex- 
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pedition to the Isle of Rhée, Eliot, 
with many others, was imprisoned 
for refusing to subscribe to the 
forced loan. This led to the Peti- 
tion of Right, the great provision 
of which was a declaration of the 
unlawfulness of arbitrary imprison- 
ment. Charles I. first begged the 
Commons not to pass the bill, and 
asked them to ‘rest upon his royal 
word and promise, which he assured 
them should be really and royally 
performed.’ When the House re 
fused to accept this most unreason- 
able request, Charles passed the 
petition in an unusual and evasive 
form. He then, in order to get the 
money which was the consideration 
for it, passed it in the usual and 
proper form. He then caused the 
copies printed for publication to be 
printed in the first form ; and when, 
after the dissolution of the Pazrlia- 
ment, Eliot and others were arrested 
in the plainest violation of the 
Petition of Right, his Attorney-Gen- 
ral, Heath, argued in the Court of 
King’s Bench that the Petition of 
Right was not a law at all, and that 
though it was for the honour of t! 
King to observe it, it was the duty 
of the people not to stretch it be 
yond the words and intentions of 
the King. It is hard to imagin 
more complicated, deliberate, and 
aggravated perfidy and falsehood. 
Charles’s conduct, however, 0 
every occasion was of the same 
kind. He was utterly regardless 0! 
law; his parasites flattered him by 
reviling it. Myr. Forster’s industry 
has produced one proof of this, 
which, though not of much intrinsi¢ 
importance, illustrates with singulat 
force the character of the atmo 
sphere which in those times pel 
vaded the Court. A wretched mat 
of the name of Bagg, who amongsi 
other iniquities victualled the Cadiz 
expedition with food so bad that 1 
bred a pestilence in the fleet, was 
one of Eliot’s most malignant and 
persevering enemies. Mr. Forster 
has extracted from the State Paper 
Office details upon his complicatel 
iniquities too abundant and various 
to be here described. In the course 
of them he was instrumental 2 
Eliot’s committal to prison for Te 


fusing to contribute to the force 
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loan. Eliot sent a petition to the 
King justifying his conduct, and 
exposing the illegality of the treat- 
ment to which he had been sub- 
jected. In the course of this he 
appealed to Magna Charta, upon 
which Bagg makes the following 
profound observations :—‘ Our chro- 
nicles note that Henry III. being 
pressed by his mutinous barons to 
grant them their liberties, which 
they themselves had with a high 
hand extorted from King John, and 
propounded to him, the moderation 
and equanimity of the King, terri- 
fied by his father’s example, peace- 
fully finished the contention. And 
so no doubt Edward L., terrified 
both by the example of his father, 
Henry III., and his grandfather, 
King John, did for his own quiet 
and subjects’ safeguard grant the 
people that which he durst not 
deny.” Magna Charta, thus extorted, 
appeared to Bagg a very poor thing. 
He says :— 


The excommunication and curses de- 
nounced against all that violate these laws 
is a terrible thunderbolt to the petitioners’ 
conscience! Why rather fears he not the 
curses of Pope Innocent in conscience of the 
royal wrongs denounced against all the 
procurers of such laws, and especially the 
Magna Charta, which, though Eliot so 
magnifies, yet we shall find it abortive in 
the birth and growth, For it was not 
originally freely and regally granted, nor 
(if the petitioner would have dealt candidly 
in his allegation) so voluntarily confirmed. 
The beginning was in Henry I.’s time, who 
was but a usurper upon the right of Robert 
his elder brother ; and to establish himself 
in that usurpation did by it curry favour 
with the nobles and smooth the people—a 
low thing ina king! Wherein he granted 
away peradventure some of his regality to 
them lest they should assist in taking away 
all from him. And for the confirmation of 
this Magna Charta, King John having as 
cracked a title as Henry I. had, and the 
same policy in selling his regality. For 
being environed with a rebellious army in 
the meadows of Staines, he was forced by a 
strong hand to grant the Magna Charta de 

oresta, which grants, as aforesaid, were 
admitted by Pope Innocent. Nor yet was 
the Magna Charta thus extorted a law till 
the 52nd year of Henry IIL., neither was it 
then so freely enacted by the royal assent, 
Which is the form and life of a law, as wrung 
out by the long bloody and civil wars of 
those never-to-be-honoured barons! Yet 
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was posterity loath to forego the price of so 
much blood, by them called liberty; as it 
feared (through due revenge) that every 
act of their Prince, whom they had justly 
provoked, would lead to their bondage. Yet’ 
since have many a pious prince suffered 
them to enjoy an equal liberty under it; 
preserving to every man his own vine. 
3ut it never has, now especially, by a single 
hair made a chain to bind the King from 
doing anything, and a key to admit the 
vassal to everything, 


We have thought it worth while 
to extract this passage at full length, 
because it shows the sort of senti- 
ments which found favour with 
Charles and his favourite Bucking- 
ham, to whom this precious com- 
position was addressed. Bagg, no 
doubt, knew the sort of topics 
which would please his patron, for 
he was one of the most successful 
and unscrupulous jobbers of the 
day; and it is clear from this paper 
that what the Court really enjoyed 
was to hear Magna Charta abused as 
a mere abortion, an illegal encroach- 
ment on the imprescriptible rights 
of the sovereign to be absolute 
master of the person and property 
of his subjects. 

The bitter personal enmity with 
which Eliot was pursued by the 
Court on every occasion, is a fur- 
ther illustration of this. During 
the interval between the second 
and third Parliaments, a Com- 
mission against Eliot was issued, 
for the purpose of getting up 
charges against him founded on his 
discharge of his Admiralty func- 
tions. Bagg was one of the prin- 
cipal agents in this Commission, 
and Mr. Forster has painfully un- 
ravelled the obscure iniquities of 
which he and his associates were 
guilty. They enable every one 
to understand the dread of Par- 
liaments which spread downwards 
from Charles and Buckingham to 
the very lowest agents of tyranny. 
This was a comparatively unim- 
portant matter. LEliot’s treatment 
after the dissolution of the third 
Parliament, was perhaps the most 
scandalous transaction of the whole 
of Charles’s reign. He and his 
colleagues were imprisoned con- 
trary to law. They were shifted 
from prison to prison in order, by ¢ 
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contemptible quibble, to keep them 
in prison throughout the Long Va- 
cation. The judges were tampered 
with in various ways to prevent 
them from being bailed; and when 
at last the monstrous sentence of 
imprisonment during the King’s 
pleasure had been passed upon 
Eliot, he was rigorously kept in 
gaol till he died, although Charles I. 
knew that the imprisonment, if per- 
sisted in, would cause his death— 
conduct towards a political enemy 
which approaches to the guilt of 
wilful murder. 

Apart from the light which it 
throws upon the political affairs of 
the time, there are in Eliot’s life 
many matters of personal interest. 
His private character appears to 
have been singularly winning and 
noble. His family affairs gave him 
much trouble and anxiety. He lost 
his wife in July, 1628, and her father 
took charge of his family during his 
frequent absences from home. His 
letters upon this subject are very 
interesting; and there are others, 
especially some written to Hampden 
during his last imprisonment, which 
give a most touching picture of the 
kindly thoughtfulness and grave 
affection which were marked fea- 
tures in the character of many of 
the distinguished men of that day. 
One of the most curious parts of 
the intercourse between Hampden 
and Eliot is the extreme courtliness 
of their language to each other. If 
Hampden has occasion to find the 
slightest fault in the work which 
Eliot was writing, and on which he 
asked his opinion, he seems almost 
overpowered with a notion of his 
own audacity, and hardly ventures 
to express what he thinks. Many 
things in the literature of that 
period show a degree of anxiety to 
avoid offence, and to smooth down 
harsh sayings or harsh conduct, 
which implies that it was an age 
when harsh conduct was often 
necessary, and when men had be- 
come unusually sensitive. Nothing 
shows the substantial tranquillity of 
our own age more conclusively than 
the freedom with which people 
speak and write of each other, and 
the plainness with which they 
speak their minds. 
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One of the oddest things in Mr, 
Forster’s book is his account of a 
proposal made to Eliot by an ac- 
quaintance—not apparently parti- 
cularly intimate with him—within 
three months of Lady Eliot’s death. 
He writes to say that ‘ it cannot but 
be tedious and solitary for you 
having had so loving and com- 
fortable a companion now to be 
alone.’ He then adds that he ‘ did 
know a widow whose husband died 
much about the same time that the 
worthy Lady Eliot did.’ She was 
rich, pretty, and under thirty. As 
yet ‘she was free and intended to 
keep so,’ though she was ‘ already 
solicited by men of great birth and 
worth.’ He had already made over- 
tures to her on Eliot’s behalf through 
a common friend, and if Eliot liked 
to go on with the matter, he should 
be most happy to do his best. 
Several letters passed on the sub- 
ject; but, for some reason or other, 
Eliot would give himself no trouble 
about it, and would not even come 
up to London to see about it, and in 
a few months Mrs. Bennett became 
Lady Finch, the wife of Sir Heneage 
Finch, formerly Speaker of the 
House of Commons and owner, as 
Mr. Forster tells us, of the house and 
grounds which afterwards became 
Kensington Palace and Gardens. 

t appears that she chose her hus- 
band out of no less than ten suitors, 
whose names are all given by Mr. 
Forster: at such a premium stood 4 
rich widow in the year 1629! 

The death of Sir John Eliot oc- 
curred at the beginning of the long 
interval which passed between the 
dissolution of the third Parliament, 
and the assembly of the fourth or 
short Parliament, which was speedily 
succeeded by the most famous ol 
all representative assemblies. This 
interval Mr. Forster’s inquiries leave 
untouched. Let us hope that he 
may find time and inclination to 
write something which would fill 
up the gap. ‘There are plenty o 
subjects. What, for instance, could 
be more attractive or instructive 
than a life of Strafford to match the 
life of Sir John Eliot? In a vague 
general way we all know something 
of the main features of the life of 
the Great Earl. That he was Presi- 
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dent of the Council of the North 
and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; that 
he was the great counsellor of the 
King in all his despotic purposes ; 
that he earned, by many acts of 
power and oppression, the tre- 
mendous fate which overtook him, 
are sufficiently notorious facts; but 
itis one thing to know this in the 
vague general way in which we 
learn them from common books of 
history, and quite another to know 
the story as Mr. Forster would tell 
it; to know in detail all about the 
Council of the North, its ways of 
procecding, its objects, origin, and 
practical effects. It would also be 
matter of the highest interest to 
know how Strafford governed Ire- 
land, and specifically what advice 
he gave to the King, when and why 
he gave it, what was the exact 
nature of that scheme of Thorough 
on which he corresponded so fre- 
quently with Laud, and what in 
practice were its chances of success. 
All this, together with a better 
account of his trial than is to 
be had from common histories, 
would make up a noble subject 
which no one could handle with 
better effect than Mr. Forster. It 
cannot be doubted that the State 
Paper Office, properly examined, to 
say nothing of those private reposi- 
tories of papers which are so often 
to be found by zealous inquirers, 
would yield up to his experienced 
hands a rich store of secrets which 
it would be most interesting to see 
revealed, 

In the absence of any such work, 
we must pass on to Mr. Forster’s 
account of the Grand Remonstrance, 
merely mentioning, in passing, the 
names of the remarkable events 
which occurred in the interval of 
nine years, during which Charles 
tried to govern without a Parlia- 
ment. The general character of the 
Government was the same as it had 
hitherto been, or, indeed, was rather 
an exaggeration of the course of 
conduct which had occasioned the 
Bill of Rights. The Star-chamber 
was more cruel and oppressive than 
ever; the Ecclesiastical Courts 
gave constantly increasing offence ; 
and the forced loans and other im- 
positions were thrown into the 
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shade by the monstrous imposition 
of ship-money. Mr. Forster tells 
us that the chief regular source of 
the, King’s income, during these 
years, was the revenue of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, which he kept in his 
own hands. When the Government 
was carried on in this spirit, and 
when such a counsellor as Strafford 
was concerting with Laud the 
scheme of Thorough, their slang 
phrase for the utter subversion of 
the old laws and liberties of the 
land, it seems impossible to doubt 
that Charles deliberately intended 
to make himself absolute and to 
reduce this country to the level of 
government to which so many 
continental nations had then fallen, 
and from which they are now trying 
to raise themselves with difficulty 
and danger enough. The attempt 
to force the liturgy on the Scotch 
happily brought matters to a crisis, 
and compelled the King, after trying 
every kind of device to avoid the 
evil day, to call the. Parliament, 
which met on the 13th April, 1640, 
and was dissolved in the following 
month, because they stood stiffly on 
the rule that grievances must pre- 
cede supply, and proposed to take 
measures against the collection of 
ship-money before granting subsidies. 
For a few months longer the King 
was able to struggle through his 
difficulties ; but in November, 1640, 
the Long Parliament assembled, and 
its measures form on the whole the 
most remarkable series of events in 
our history. They are so well 
known that the barest mention of 
them is enough. They passed the 
Triennial Bill. They declared ship- 
money to be illegal. They destroyed 
the Star-chamber, and the Court of 
High Commission, and other illegal 
tribunals, especially the Council of 
the North, and the Council of 
Wales. They reduced the forests to 
their proper size; and they im- 
peached Strafford, and finally took 
his life by the Bill of Attainder. 
Of the wisdom and utility of all 
these measures, except the last, no 
one can doubt; and as to the execu- 
tion of Strafford, there is so much 
room for a favourable judgment, 
that Lord Macaulay pronounced 
for it, whilst Hallam did not pro- 




























































































































































































































































































nounce against it. His opinion, 
from which probably few competent 
judges will dissent, is that Strafford 
deserved his death, though there is 
room for doubt as to the propriety 
of the means by which it was in- 
flicted on him. The Grand Remon- 
strance forms the next memorable 
proceeding after Strafford’s execu- 
tion; and it is to the illustration of 
its history that Mr. Forster has de- 
voted the first of the volumes which 
we now proceed to notice. 

His great authority both for this 
volume and for that which relates 
to the arrest of the five members, is 
the MS. Journal of Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes—a document which others, 
and especially Mr. Carlyle, had re- 
ferred to before him, but which Mr. 
Forster had the credit of studying 
for the first time in its integrity. 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes was the son of 
one of the Six Clerks, and had been 
educated for the bar. His tastes led 
him to study records and antiquities, 
which he calls ‘the most ravishing 
and satisfying part of human know- 
ledge.” He made large collections 
of extracts with a view to writing < 
history of England, and being him- 
self returned to the Long Parliament 
for Sudbury, he studied contempo- 
rary history with the minute care 
which he had bestowed upon the 
history of the past, and took notes 
of everything that passed in the 
House with the minuteness of a 
professional reporter. He is Mr. 
Forster’s principal witness as to the 
transactions which took place in 

-arliament in respect of the Grand 
temonstrance and the arrest of the 
five members. 

Strafford’s death was the signal 
for a considerable reaction and for a 
division in the popular party. Hyde 
and Falkland, both of whom would 
seem (notwithstanding Hyde’s si- 
lence as to his own conduct) to 
have voted for the attainder, passed 
over to the King’s side. There 
seems to have been a general im- 
pression that enough had been done 
—that the King had become the 
weaker party, and ought to be sup- 
ported. The Bill which forbade the 
dissolution of Parliament without 
its own consent had, no doubt, 
strangely altered their position; and 
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these facts to some extent account 
for the numerous plots, sometimes 
against the lives of Pym and 
Hampden, sometimes against the 
security of the Parliament—which 
the King seems to have meant to 
threaten by bringing up troops from 
the North—which were discovered 
soon after Strafford’s execution. 
These alarms, and the various inci- 
dents to which they gave rise, filled 
the summer and autumn of 1641. 
On the 9th September in that 
year the House adjourned for a 
short recess, and reassembled on the 
2oth October. Plots of every kind 
were reported to them. Goring’s 
plot to bring up troops to London 
to effect what we should now call a 
coup d’état was one. Hampden, who 
was then Commissioner in Scotland, 
reported a plot for the assassination 
of the leaders of the Covenant. 
Attempts were made upon Pym’s 
life. In a word, the reforming 
party in the House found themselves 
suddenly exposed to the danger of 
losing what they had gained, by 
defections from their own ranks and 
attacks from without. In this state 
of things the popular leaders pro- 
posed to state their whole case to 
the world at large, in the shape of 
what was known as the Grand 
Remonstrance. In effect, it was, no 
doubt, an appeal to the people 
against the King and the Court. 
‘This is what we have done; thisis 
why we have done it; and this is 
the work which the King and his 
partyare straining every nerve to 
undo.’ Such, in a few words, was 
the gist of this memorable docu- 
ment. It must be admitted that 
the step was one which nothing but 
the most desperate necessity could 
justify. It was in the nature of a 
solemn protest by Parliament against 
the Government. It was a solemn 
call for support in a desperate 
struggle. Of course such a call 
should be made only in the last 
extremity; but it is not easy to 
consider the state of things at the 
time without feeling that such a 
necessity did then exist. Looking 
at Charles’s behaviour throughout 
the whole of his reign; looking m 
particular at his behaviour in re- 
spect of the Petition of Right, im 
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respect of Sir John Eliot, in respect 
of ship-money, in respect of the 
countenance which he had afforded 
to Strafford’s tyrannical schemes; 
and looking, above all, at the under- 
hand proceedings which he was 
reasonably suspected of carrying on 
at that very time, and of which the 
arrest of the five members was the 
final result, it is impossible to doubt 
that he was at once utterly false, 
and passionately bent upon treating 
all the legislation of the Long Par- 
liament as he had treated the 
Petition of Rights ten years before, 
as soon as he got the opportunity of 
doing so. ‘To make the people 
understand this, and to show them 
that if they valued their liberties, 
they must be prepared to defend 
them to the utmost, would seem, 
under the circumstances, to have 
been not only a justifiable but an 
absolutely necessary and essential 
step. The debates on the Remon- 
strance lasted from the 9th to the 
20th November, when it was finally 
carried, in the midst of that fierce 
scene which has been so often de- 
scribed, and which made so deep an 
impression on those who saw it. 
Geoffrey Palmer claimed a right to 
protest, and moved that the clerk 
should enter the names of all those 
whose claim to protest would have 
to be determined on a future day. 
Upon this the minority burst out 
into shouts of ‘ All! AIL!’ 


All! All! [says D’Ewes} was cried 
from side to side, and some waved their 
hats over their heads, and others took their 
swords in their scabbards out of their belts, 
and held them by the pummels in their 
hands, setting the lower part on the ground ; 
so as if God had not prevented it, there 
was very great danger that mischief might 
have been done. All those who cried 
All! All! and did the other particulars, 
were of the number of those who were 
against the remonstrance. 


Perhaps the most interesting part 
of Mr. Forster’s volume is the ab- 
stract which it contains of the 
Grand Remonstrance itself, which 
caused such fierce excitement. It 
began by a preamble, setting forth 
the occasion of its publication, which 
was stated to be the ‘great asper- 
sions cast on them for what they 
had done’ during the twelve months 
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of their existence; the difficulties 
put in their way, and the jealousies 
stirred up between the King and 
the Parliament. This they ascribed 
to a conspiracy to subvert the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
made between ‘Jesuited Papists, 
the bishops and disaffected clergy, 
and certain officers of state, whose 
object it was to degrade Protestant- 
ism and discredit Parliament. After 
this preamble they went on to de- 
scribe the measures taken in the 
preceding Parliaments; the deser- 
tion of the Protestant cause in the 
first Parliament; the forced loans 


raised after {the dissolution of the 


second Parliament; the evasions 
and infringements of the Petition of 
Right, and the persecution of Eliot 
and others. It then went on to 
describe in minute detail the ten 
years’ interval during which the 
country was governed by preroga- 
tive. It set out all the unjust and 
illegal devices by which money had 
been raised; and, above all, the 
scandalous device of ship-money— 
‘that new and unheard-of tax by 
which for many years, with the 
help of the book of rates, near upon 
£700,000 was yearly taken by the 
Crown. They quoted the case of 
Chambers, who, for refusing to pay 
illegal taxes, was fined £2000 and 
kept twelve years in prison. They 
next set out the revival of mono- 
polies,and the odious jobbery which 
was united with extortion. They 
described interferences with the 
course of law and the degradation 
of the judges, whose patents were 
granted to them durante bene placito, 
instead of quam diu se bene gesserint. 
They described the new and strange 
jurisdictions, the cruelties of the 
Star-chamber, and the oppressions 
of the bishops’ courts. They went 
on to charge a design to exterminate 
Protestantism, and with it to destroy 
all liberty, according to the plans 
of Laud and Strafford. They also 
set out the course of Scotch affairs, 
showing how ecclesiastical oppres- 
sion in Scotland had been made the 
means of furthering the tyranny 
practised in England. 

From this picture of the abuses 
which had thus prevailed for about 
fifteen years, they passed to an 
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account of their own proceedings 
during the last year; and they go 
on to describe the opposition which 
they had met with from the party 
hostile to Parliaments, whose pro- 
ceedings they connected with the 
frightful rebellion which had broken 
out in Ireland, and which moved 
that generation much as the Indian 
mutiny moved our own. Finally, 
they describe the remedies which 
they propose, and which were still 
required to make good the ground 
which they had won. These were 
—safeguards against the Roman 
Catholic religion, security for the 
better administration of the law, 
and conditions for the future selec- 
tion by the King of such counsellors 
only as could be trusted. 

This decisive measure was carried 
by a very small majority. The 
numbers were 159 for, to 148 against 
it. Clarendon, with his usual un- 
fairness, declares that the popular 
party carried their motion because 
their opponents had been tired out 
and had left the House. Mr. Forster 
produces the clearest evidence 
that this is utterly untrue. Two 
divisions on minor points took place 
at an éarlier hour. Three hundred 
and ten members voted in one; in 
the other 308; and on the decisive 
one 307, which Was more than 
three-fifths of the whole House. 

The history of the arrest of the 
five members forms the natural 
sequel to the history of the Grand 
Remonstrance. Charles’s friends 
have tried to represent it as an un- 
fortunate mistake—an isolated act, 
done on a sudden impulse. Mr. 
Forster’s book is written to show 
that it was, in fact, a deliberately 
planned and by no means hopeless 
attempt to execute much such a 
coup @état as that of the 2nd De- 
cember, 1851. The passing of the 
Grand Remonstrance had effected 
the purpose which its authors had 
in view; for it attracted public 
attention and excited public sym- 
pathy in the strongest way; on the 
other hand, it drove Charles into 
measures of the most violent provo- 
cation. He enforced to the utmost 
the laws which bore on the Puritans. 
He remitted sentences passed on 
Roman Catholic priests. But one 
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of his most significant acts was the 
change which he made in the lien- 
tenancy of the Tower. He dismissed 
Sir William Balfour without any 
reason assigned, and supplied his 
place by Lunsford, a soldier of 
infamous character. Clarendon de- 
scribes him as ‘one who would be 
faithful for this obligation, and 
execute anything that should be 
desired or directed.” Warburton 
translates this phrase into plain 
English thus: the object was ‘to 
keep the five members safe, whom 
it was determined to arrest.’ In the 
mean time the feelings of the people 
were effectually roused. There were 
tumults at Westminster and in front 
of Whitehall, and the King gra- 
dually collected a certain number of 
troops there. The Commons, on their 
side, were moved by Pym to require 
a guard from the trained-bands 
of the City. The motion, however, 
did not succeed. There seems to 
be reason to think that the King 
tried to seduce Pym into his service, 
and that in the course of the nego- 
tiations for that purpose he obtained 
some hints of the designs which 
were entertained, which he could 
not state distinctly to that House. 
On the 3rd January, 1642, these 
rumours and hints took a definite 
shape; for on that day the Attorney- 
General impeached Lord Kimbolton, 
Pym, Hampden, Holles, . Haslerig, 
and Strode, for high treason, before 
the House of Lords, and a sergeant- 
at-arms was sent to the House of 
Commons to demand that they 
should be delivered up. The House 
sat next day to consider what answer 
they should give, being sensible 
that the attack on their privileges 
and the illegality of the whole 
course of proceeding was as serious 
as anything, short of open force, 
could be. On that day no conclusion 
was reached ; but on the following 
day (January 4), the King in his 
own person made his famous attempt 
to arrest the members. Mr. Forster 
has, with minute care, collected all 
the evidence which bears on this 
memorable transaction ; and, with- 
out going minutely into the subject, 
it may perhaps be enough to say 
that he appears to us to make it 
appear probable in the highest de- 
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gree that the act was deliberate 
and carefully prepared; and that 
the King not only contemplated 
the possibility of an actual fray 
between his armed followers and 
the House of Commons, but was 
on the whole anxious that it should 
take place, and inclined to make 
that use of such an occurrence 
which has so often been made of 
similar occurrences in our times by 
rulers whose tyranny was more con- 
sistent, more resolute, more success- 
ful, but not more unscrupulous than 
his own. 

The arrest of the five members 
Mr. Forster considers as the true 
beginning of the civil war, or, at 
any rate,as the step which rendered 
it inevitable. The long controversy 
which followed about the militia 
and other subjects is extremely 
wearisome to redd in Clarendon’s 
pages; and we are inclined to agree 
with Mr. Forster in thinking that it 
was rather a lingering proclamation 
of war than a real negotiation. 
Hallam observes that the King got 
much the best of it, thanks to a 
great extent to the skilful advocacy 
of Clarendon, by whom his state 
papers were drawn. This may be 
80; but itis fair to the Parliament to 
remember that it was no easy matter 
to convey their real meaning re- 
spectfully. Put it how you will, it 
can never be a pleasant thing to say 
to any one, especially to a King, 
‘You are such a liar and tyrant that 
we do not believe a single word you 


say, or trust in any promise that 
you can make. If you will acceptia 
mere nominal and shadowy autho- 
rity, take it. If not, take what you 
can get.’ This was what the Parlia- 
ment really had to say, and that 
in a reverential manner. Whether 
or not they said it, they meant it, 
and made their meaning good; and 
it appears to us that by so doing 
they not only established the liber- 
ties of this country, but did to the 
world at large a greater political ser- 
vice than it ever received from any 
other quarter. No one, of course, 
can justify the whole of their con- 
duct. The words of Chatham, 
quoted by Hallam, appear to us to 
exhaust the whole subject. ‘ There 
was ambition, there was sedition, 
there was violence; but no man 
shall persuade me that it was not the 
cause of liberty on the one side and 
of tyranny on the other.’ Hallam 
adds upon this that he cannot 
believe that the great body of the 
Royalists were combating for the 
sake of tyranny. He appeals to 
Hyde’s state -papers and to the 
willingness of the Royalists to make 
peace. This may be all very true. 
No one doubts Clarendon’s ability. 
No one ought to deny the noble 
qualities of the Cavaliers; but they 
had one fatal weakness. They were 
ready to trust a liar because he 
happened to be a King. The great 
merit of the Parliamentary party 
was that they knew that Charles was 
a liar, and treated him-as such. 
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OF MOODS. 


E 
O* the Longest Day, 
Heav'n was gay, 
Flowers and sunshine along the way. 
I loiter’d and stood, 
In listless mood, 
With many a sigh, 
I knew not why : 
Nothing pleasant; nothing good. 





It, 


On the Shortest Day, 
Heav’n was gray, 
Coldness and mire along the way. 
How or where 
Had I cast off care ? 
For light and strong, 
With a snatch of song, 
I stept through the mud and biting air. 





Il. 
Moods, that drift, 
Or creep and shift, 
Or change, not a windy cloud more swift, 
No fetter found 
To hold you bound,— 
Can I dare to go 
To the depth below 
Whence ye rise, overspreading air and ground ? 





IV. 
There in the gulf 
Of my deep deep self, 
Stranger than land of dragon and elf, 
Acts and schemes, 





Hopes and dreams, 
Loves and praises, 
Follies, disgraces, 
Swarm, and each moment therewith teems. 


Vv. 
They rise like breath 
Of coming death,— 
Of flow’rs that the soul remembereth,— 
The Present, whose place 
Is a footsole-space, 
Being then as nought, 
But the Present hath wrought 
All this ; and our Will is king, by God’s grace, 
W. A. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS MAID. 
A Sensation TALe. 


ae 


CHAPTER I. 
BALLYBLUFF. 


O Irish tourist considers he has 
properly ‘done’ the island 
without a flying visit to Ballybluff. 
Itis a pretty little bathing village 
on the west coast. There are two 
hotels, a marine parade, a number 
of detached villas, and the prettiest 
little boat- haven imaginable, — 
where the great Atlantic comes in, 
clear as cyrstal, and dances all the 
summer long to the tune of warm 
zephyrs, and the babbling of a 
hundred tourists like yourself: pa- 
tresfamiliz, matresfamilis, lovers, 
sweethearts, nurserymaids, and 
whole swarms of children; who 
sniff it, dabble in it, bathe in it, read 
books over it, wallow in it,—and 
are all unanimously of opinion that 
‘it has done them all the good in 
the world.’ On each side of the 
boat - haven there are caves, and 
bold headlands, and _ curiously- 


shaped masses of giant rocks, and 


splendid coast scenery. And, in- 
land, the whole is backed by a fringe 
of sunlit woods, the evergreen 
arbutus, a tumbling cascade or two, 
and a few other ‘sights. From 
Killarney—of cowrse you ‘do’ Kil- 
lamey—you reach it by a three 
hours’ drive on the mail car. Such 
is Ballybluff of the present day. 
Nevertheless, the writer was not a 
very young man when Ballybluff 
had no hotels, no marine parade, no 
villas, not even the mail-car,—only 
the boat-haven, a few fishing-boats, 
and a very so-so public-house—in 
fact, a mere Irish ‘shebeen,’ where 
the fishermen had a glass when 
they were in luck, or merely lit 
their pipes when they were not. 
The long summer’s day heard no 
babbling over its bright waters; 
yet I will not vouch that its long 
winter’s nights were uninterrupted 
Save by the shrill blast and the 
thundering surf on the beach. 
Ballybluff, like all things sublunar, 
has had its changing fashions; and 
it was then the Ballybluff fashion 


—instead of thus dawdling out the 
long summer’s day—to go out of 
nights (the darker, and the mur- 
kier, and the more tempestuous 
the night, the better), and to 
revel amid these aforesaid caves, 
flashing torches (to seaward you 
may be sure) and rolling bales and 
packages up the narrow strip of 
foam-flaked strand which sloped to 
the beach. To be sure, it was not 
exactly ‘the quality’ which took 
part in these sports, but the afore- 
said fishermen themselves. How- 
beit, in the turning wheel of fortune, 
even ‘the quality’ themselves soon 
came to take their share in these 
midnight revels, — not, indeed, the 
part of the fishermen (as they called 
themselves, and which I hope my 
readers will be polite enough to 
consider them), but rather the part 
of those bales and packages; only, 
instead of being ‘entered inwards’ 
(in seafaring parlance) they were 
‘cleared out.’ In fact, to come to 
the point at once, it was toward the 
close of the very short, and happily 
still more partial, ‘rising’ of 1848, 
commonly called—and which, to 
avoid the naming of names, we may 
here call—the Cabbage Garden Re- 
bellion; and all those who felt 
themselves ‘compromised’ were 
hastening out of the country in the 
best manner they could. And my 
friends, the fishermen—to whom all 
was fish which came to their nets— 
found it just then more profitable to 
smuggle owt rebels than to smuggle 
in tree tobacco, and other articles of 
contraband of a still more deadly 
nature, which need not here be 
named. 

At such a period, and on a very 
particularly dark and: stormy 
night, a travel-stained outside car 
made its way to the door of the 
solitary public-house we have just 
mentioned, and deposited thereat 
two equally travel-stained bundles, 
or heaps of clothing. As soon as 
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the animated centres of these heaps 
had divested themselves of all out- 
ward encumbrance— for no con- 
cealment was attempted—they dis- 
closed to view a somewhat tall and 
pompous gentleman, and a very 
short and good-humoured-looking 
little gentlemen; both being some- 
what beyond the prime of life. 

With equal alacrity, our two 
travellers entered the open doorway, 
and advanced into the centre of the 
bar room. Obsequiousness is alto- 
gether a modern innovation in 
Ballybluff—I might say, one of to- 
day. Even at the very recent 
period of our narrative, travellers 
for the most part waited on them- 
selves, and a new arrival was con- 
templated with apathy, if not with 
absolute suspicion. Above all, it 
was highly contrary to Ballybluff 
etiquette to ask any questions,— 
strangers being at liberty to make 
any voluntary statements they 
chose ; equal liberty being reserved, 
on the part of the aborigines, to be- 
lieve, or disbelieve, such statements, 
as the circumstances might be. 
On the present occasion, my worthy 
host of the‘ Fisherman’s Arms’ con- 
tinued to smoke his pipe with the 
same placidity as if his ears had 
been impervious to the rattle of the 
approaching car, or his eyes blind 
to the entrance of our two travellers. 
As to the non-appearance of boots, 
waiter, and the smiling chamber- 
maid, the best excuse that can be 
offered for them is that they had no 
existence in Ballybluff at the period 
of our narrative. 

‘ Is Mr. Frank Dawson still here ?” 
said the tall pompous gentleman. 
Though attempting no concealment 
of his person, he had previously as- 
certained, by a cautious -glance 
around the room, that Mr. Doolan— 
mine aforesaid host of the ‘ Fisher- 
man’s Arms’—was the only occu- 
pant of the bar; and, notwith- 
standing the discovery, he spoke 
with somewhat bated breath. 

Mine host of the ‘ Fisherman’s 
Arms’ was perfectly cognisant of the 
fact that Mr. Frank Dawson was, at 
the present—and had been any 
time these ten days—a partaker of 
his hospitality,— the unusually 
tempestuous weather rendering it 
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impossible for any vessel to lie off 
the coast sufficiently near for com- 
munication with the shore. How- 
ever, Mr. Patrick Doolan, in common 
with all the inhabitants of Bally- 
bluff, had long been trained in 
habits of extreme caution. His 
only reply on the present occasion 
was a stare—a placid, not a hard or 
insolent stare, at his interrogator 
and his travelling companion—a 
stare which civilly intimated, ‘I 
expect you to offer some explana- 
tion in support of your query.’ 

‘A young gentleman from Trinity 
College? added the tall gentle- 
man, apparently not displeased at 
these evidences of caution on the 
part of mine host; and willing to 
allow the hostial mind time to ar- 
range itself. 

*He’s his uncle,’ said the short 
gentleman—‘ Sir Charles.’ 

This was somewhat more assuring. 
To be sure, two clever ‘ castle’ offi- 
cials might readily enough under- 
take to represent a north-country 
gentleman and his agent. But Mr. 
Doolan had too long experience of 
Castle manceuvres, to confound them 
for a moment with ‘the real thing,’ 
On this head he had no misgivings. 
Yet there was still room for hesita- 
tion. Sir Charles was a Member of 
Pariiament — notoriously a _ sup- 
porter of the Government of the 
day. He could not fail to view with 
extreme displeasure the part which 
his nephew had taken in the late 
unhappy movement. It was not at 
all probable that he would go to the 
length of giving him into the hands 
of justice; but the meeting was 
likely to be an angry one, and young 
Dawson might possibly wish to 
avoid it. Besides, there was the 
ugly fact that he, Mr. Patrick 
Doolan, would stand confessed as a 
harbourer of rebels. On the whole, 
assurances seemed scarcely to war- 
rant any distinct and actionable 
utterance from him, and mine host 
compromised the matter by merely 
nodding his head. 

‘Then my nephew —the young 
gentleman is here? said Sir 
Charles. 

Mr. Doolan nodded his head 
again—this time somewhat more 
confidently. It was a judicious, 
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sensible nod: It said plainly 
enough :—‘ You see the difficulty of 
all our positions in this matter; 
I am willing to take the assumed 
presence of the young gentleman 
on this part of the coast as the 
basis of any negotiation you may 
wish to enter upon.’ 

After this, the tall, pompous gen- 
tleman and the short, good-hu- 
moured-looking gentleman retired 
to a little distance from the bar, 
and consulted between themselves 
forafewmoments. Then theshort, 
good-humoured-looking gentleman 
again advanced, and addressed mine 
host of the ‘ Fisherman’s Arms.’ 

‘The facts of the matter are these. 
Sir Charles, in passing through 
Dublin on his way to London, 
learned that his nephew was down 
here endeavouring to get on board 
some American vessel, and that the 
police were on his track. In fact, 
we cannot be more than a few 
hours in advance of them. Of 
course, Sir Charles does not wish 
to be seen in the matter, and there- 
fore our delay here must be very 
short—in fact, limited to a few 
minutes. Now, can you let us 
speak a word to the young gen- 
tleman ?” 

Mine host of the ‘ Fisherman’s 
Arms’ reflected a moment,—said 
he'd ‘see,’ — and, finally, retired 
slowly from the bar. After a few 
moments he again returned, and 
requested the gentlemen to ‘step 
this way,’ 

‘This way’ led to an inner and 
smaller room—evidently constructed 
for the purpose of concealment; in 
which, after our travellers had taken 
their seats, Mr. Doolan, who had 
preserved a rigid silence, closed the 
door, and prudently retired. In a 
few moments, however, the door 
was again opened, and a slight, de- 
licate young man, looking on the 
present occasion somewhat sheepish, 
made his appearance. 

‘Now, sir,’ said the tall pompous 
gentleman, who scarcely waited for 
the door to be closed again, ‘so you 
are not content with ruining your 
prospects, bringing discredit on 
your University, and implicating 
your family; but you have not 
even had the grace to get yourself 
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out of the country! It appears, 
then, that the hangman must com- 
plete the family disgrace.’ 

‘ Nay, uncle,’ said the young man, 
as he uneasily loosened his neck- 
tie, ‘you must blame the elements 
for this last mishap. We have been 
burning blue lights the whole 
week; but no vessel can stand off 
the coast while this gale continues. 
To put to sea now would be too 
severe a test of that immunity from 
drowning which you have just so 
kindly attributed to me.’ 

‘There, Jackson! I told you so; 
the same flippant, reckless idiot. 
We are only losing our time, and 
compromising ourselves. I am 
ready to return. As for this young 
gentleman, he has only to choose 
between a watery grave and a 
felon’s ; and, for the honour of the 
family, I sincerely hope the Atlantic 
may have his preference.’ 

‘ Nay, Sir Charles,’ said the short, 
good-humoured-looking gentleman, 
‘itis not quite so bad as that. Mr. 
Frank is very young, and is known 
to be somewhat wild; there cannot 
be much difficulty in showing the 
Government that this indiscretion 
has proceeded more from youthful 
spirits on his part than from any 
feclings of disaffection. I declare, 
under all the circumstances of the 
case, I should rather run my chance 
with the Irish Administration, 
with the aid of your deservedly 
great influence, than trust to the 
Atlantic, with such a gale as that 
sweeping over it.’ And, as he 
spoke, the storm without rattled 
loudly at the doors and windows of 
the ‘Fisherman’s Arms, and the 
dull thunder of the surf on the beach 
was heard even amid the fury of 
the blast. ‘Come, Sir Charles; con- 
sider it is a first offence, and not 
likely to be repeated.’ 

‘A first offence! God bless me, 
Jackson! are you forgetting the 
frequent complaints of his tutor, 
his rustication last summer, his 
disgraceful rows with the police 
and the College officials? His in- 
cendiary ballads are sung through 
every lane and alley in Dublin. 
Here is an eloquent production of 
his pen, which I picked up in 
George-street, evidently alluding to 
QQ 
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me as the Castle Hack, the Govern- 
ment Call-boy, with other compli- 
mentary, and, doubtless, poetic 
epithets. You confess you wrote 
this, sir?’ 

Both the tall, pompous gentleman 
and the short, good-humoured-look- 
ing gentleman turned their glances 
for a moment on the youthful cul- 
prit. But for a certain twinkle in 
the eye, that beardless face and 
mildly deprecating look gave little 
indications of the fires of poetry 
and patriotism which were supposed 
to burn within. 

‘Nay, Sir Charles, said the gen- 
tleman addressed as Jackson, ‘all 
these indiscretions will more fully 
bear out my view of the case, that 
this last freak is of a piece with— 
with his other follies, and not to be 
attributed to any political motives. 
Is it not so, Mr. Frank? I may 
pass Sir Charles your pledge that 
you will commence a new life?’ 

‘Egad! he’s very likely to do so; 
but. I fear it must be in a new 
world.’ 

‘Oh, uncle! on honour. Get me 
out of this scrape, and I shall begin 
my studies in real earnest. I mean 
to go in for a fellowship.’ 

‘Which of course the Senior 
Board will hasten to confer on an 
alumnus who has brought their 
University so creditably before the 
Government!’ 

* Well, well,’ said the short, good- 
humoured-looking gentleman, ‘ let 
us come to business. You, Sir 
Charles, have promised to do what 
you can with the Government at 
head-quarters.’ 

‘You and my sister extracted 
such a promise from me; I half 
regret now I gave it. However, I 
feel pretty certain that any influence 
I may possess will be unavailing ; 
the case is too flagrant.’ 

‘Perhaps so, at the present time, 
when the country is so unsettled. 
But, after a short period, when the 
Government come to ascertain of 
what an extremely limited nature 
was the late movement, and how 
little danger there was to general 
stability, I anticipate that the mi- 
nistry will be quite satisfied with 
making examples of the mere ring- 
leaders. The chief difficulty is, 
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how our young friend may keep 
out of their clutches until that more 
favourable time arrives.’ 

‘But if he can’t put to sea, he 
must be arrested. By to-morrow 
morning the whole of this coast will 
be under search ; there is a descrip- 
tion of him in every police barracks 
in the country. Nay, we heard 
ourselves, as we passed through 
Dublin, that all the old women who 
hawked or sang ballads had been 
taken up on suspicion: it being 
currently reported—with what truth 
I cannot say—that my nephew was 
accustomed, on occasions, to add 
the attractions of his own voice to 
the effusions of his muse. At all 
events, he is now precluded from 
using this artifice, when it might 
possibly be of some service.’ 

‘ Homer recited his own poetry, 
sir; and doubtless many of his 
lines had a political tendency. Be- 
sides, uncle—not on occasions; only 
one occasion, When the public were 
exceedingly anxious to learn the 
probable effects of your Bill against 
Sunday Labour. I flattered myself 
that my efforts were not entirely 
unacceptable to yourself, for you 
may recollect -that you bought a 
copy of my verses at the corner of 
Crampton-court.’ 

‘ Bedad yeu did, Sir Charles,’ said 
the short, good-humoured-looking 
gentleman, ‘for I was with you at 
the time. I recollect you excused 
the outlay on the score of charity; 
and, ’pon my life, I was tempted to 
give an extra penny myself. At any 
rate, it’s a pity the police got wind 
of it, for the disguise was perfect, 
and would come mighty handy 
now.’ 

It was some moments before any 
of the party could sufficiently con- 
trol his risible muscles to resume 
the conversation ; and, in the mean- 
while, the door was partly opened, 
and the round Milesian face of Mr. 
Doolan inserted itself through the 
aperture. Whether from habitual 
discretion, or in rebuke of such un- 
seasonable mirth, mine host of the 
‘Fisherman’s Arms’ neither ad- 
dressed his conversation to, nor 
looked particularly at, any one 0 
his assembled guests. He merely 
made a general statement, which 
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the four walls, the fireplace, or the 
table and chairs might possibly have 
an interest in. 

‘ News has come in that the police 
was seen in Tralee.” Having deli- 
yered himself of which information, 
Mr. Doolan, with equal discretion, 
left the chairs and table to arrange 
it among themselves, and closed the 
door after him. 

‘And Tralee ? said Sir Charles. 

‘Is about twenty miles from here,’ 
replied Mr. Jackson. ‘ They will 
never come on to-night.’ 

‘We cannot be certain of that. 
At all events, I cannot run the risk 
of being seen here, or of trusting 
to our host’s places of concealment. 
You, Jackson, can follow more lei- 
surely, if you think you can come 
to any arrangement with this un- 
happy young man. As I have pro- 
mised, I will exert what influence 
I possess at head-quarters; but, if 
he is apprehended during the pre- 
sent unsettled state of feeling, I can- 
not answer for the consequences. 
Make what arrangements you can; 
all I ask is that you keep me in 
ignorance of them. And, by-the- 
by, Jackson, this excursion has left 
me no time to spare in Dublin; 
here are some commissions Lady 
Dawson has given me to execute; 
dare say you know more about 

hem than I do. There are some 

garden-seeds, a couple of bonnets, 
and a u few things for the girls—and 
a young lady.’ 

‘A young lady!’ 

‘Yes; that is, some respectable 
young oo is, I believe, 
the proper phrase. The boys are 
getting a little ‘wnemeaetiie for 
Perkins, But you will find all 
necessary partic ulars here.’ And 
Sir Charles, handing over a small 
slip of paper, and resuming his tra- 
velling costume, passed out of the 
room, “and. was soon heard driving 
from the door of the ‘ Fisherman’s 
Arms, 

‘He said you might make any 
arrangements you saw fit, said the 
young gentleman addressed as Mr. 
Frank, who had taken advantage of 
seeing Sir Charles to the door to 
speak a word in private to Mr. Doo- 
lan at the bar. Whatever might 
be the nature of this ecommunica- 
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tion, at all events Mr. Doolan him- 
self reappeared in a few moments, 
and, having deposited, in the same 
discreet silence, a tray containing 
a couple of tumblers of smoking 
whisky-punch on the table, again 
retired. These were now communi- 
cating an agreeable odour through- 
out the room, as Mr. Frank Dawson 
took his seat opposite the short, 
good-humoured-looking gentleman. 
‘It’s a pity Sir Charles couldn’t 
join us; but it wouldn’t be the 
thing,—especially as I fear we might 
not be able to vouch for the legality 
of the liquor.’ 

* No, said Mr. Jackson, whose eye 
dwelt on the reeking mixture as if 
he himself had no very insurmount- 
able scruples on that head; ‘ it 
wouldn’t be the thing. Yes, he 
certainly said we might make any 
arrangement which gave a prospect 
of success—if we could only think of 
one.’ And—perhaps to assist him 
—the short, good - humoured - look- 
ing gentleman took a gulp at the 
hot liquid, which caused his eyes to 
sparkle with more than their usual 
brilliancy. 

‘ And the whole of this coast will 
be unsafe in the morning ?’ 

‘I fear so; more’s the pity, if the 
inhabitants spend their time in the 
peaceful occupation of producing 
such liquoras this. There’s nothing 
like it about Castle Dawson.’ 

‘And you're a friend of the fa- 
mily?’ 

‘Me, Mr. Frank! I knew your 
father—a very worthy man. And 
though I never had the pleasure of 
meeting you before, yet 

‘You’ve heard of me,—nothing 
good, of course. Well, give me a 
chance of repairing it. Let me exe- 
cute those commissions.’ 

‘You, Mr. Dawson! You surely 
would not venture near Dublin, 
where you are so well known!’ 

“No, Limerick will do quite as 
well; and they’ll never know the 
difference. You know there is Lime- 
rick lace; and I have no doubt 
there are Limerick bonnets. And 
Limerick lasses are celebrated all 
the world over. Come, let me 
show Castle Dawson my specimen 
of a Limerick lass.’ 

Whether it was that Mr. Jackson 
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suddenly recollected that the punch 
was very hot, or whether he caught 
any peculiar twinkle in Mr. Frank’s 
eye, certain it is that the half-raised 
tumbler was again deposited on the 
table. 

‘Eh? Gracious, Mr. Frank! But 
of course you’re joking? Only say 
you're joking.’ 

‘Ah! did I startle you? Yes, 
yes; of course, a mere joke. But 
what an opportunity! Egad, they’d 
never follow such a scent. Yes, 
yes; you see I was joking.’ 

Whether Mr. Jackson did not see, 
or whether he looked at Mr. Frank 
for the purpose of seeing more 
clearly, at all events, it was some 
time before he returned to his tum- 
bler with anything like his former 
relish; and, even then, his eyes fol- 
lowed the movements of his young 
companion with somewhat of a fas- 
cination over the rim of the smoking 
mixture. However, the storm with- 
out, the near prospect of a journey 
through it, and the admitted good- 
ness of the beverage, were not with- 
out their seductive eloquence. In- 
deed, I am not aware how often Mr. 
Doolan reappeared—in the same 
discreet ‘silence—with a fresh tray 
each time. And, when Mr. Jackson 
made his way to the rude outside 
car provided ffor his use, it was 
with a somewhat unsteady gait he 
did so. 

‘ Driver!’ said Mr. Jackson, as 
they had accomplished some ten or 
twelve miles in solemn silence, 
‘ stopthecar,’ 

‘ Stop the car, your honour, is it? 
an’ I goin’ down hill!’ 

‘ Certainly. Instantly. I’ve lost 
—bito’paper. Ve’important; must 
return.’ 

‘Go back, your honour! Sure, 
the young jintleman gave me a note 
for you. But I wasn’t to hand it to 
you till we got into Mallow.’ 

‘ Driver! Linsist. Give me let- 
ter—instantly.’ And Mr. Jackson 
seized hold of the frieze coat of his 
Jehu. 

The man, with some misgiving, 
felt in his pockets for the letter, 
and, slowly drawing it forth, at 
length, with every appearance of 
hesitation, handed it across the car. 
Having performed which action, he, 
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however, instantly frustrated any 
consequences likely to result from 
it by lashing his horse into a furious 
gallop in the direction of Mallow— 
taking care, at the same time, to 
clutch Mr. Jackson firmly by the 
collar, who, otherwise, would have 
stood in high danger of taking leave 
of his seat in the sudden accelera- 
tion of movement. The rain had 
now ceased, and a sudden rent in 
the clouds showed the full moon 
riding in calm majesty above the 
conflicting elements. 

‘ Driver!’ said Mr. Jackson. 

‘What’s up now? Shure we'll 
be in Mallow in a few minutes; and 
then you can read it be the light of 
an iligant turf fire, and a smoking 
tumbler of punch.’ 

‘Driver! I insist. Stopthecar 
instantly ; or—or I'll fling myself 
off.’ 

‘ Fling away,’ said the man, who, 
however, tightened his grasp of Mr. 
Jackson’s collar. 

Mr. Jackson gazed for a moment 
on the full moon; turned with re- 
newed but still unavailing vigour 
to the characters of the document in 
his hand, which, in the imperfect 
light, the rapid motion of the car, 
and, possibly, other impediments to 
visual clearness, appeared engaged 
in a game of leapfrog across the 
plain of the paper; and finally bent 
his glances on the driver in a man- 
ner which was doubtless intended 
to be severe, but which an habi- 
tually droll countenance, and an 
accidental hiccup, changed into an 
expression of comic perplexity. And 
so, with the packed masses of cloud 
hurrying over their heads, and the 
road appearing to fly under their 
feet—with a jolt, and a bump, and 
a crash, now and then, which threat- 
ened to part Mr. Jackson and his 
custodian, they at length arrived 
in the town of Mallow, and pulled 
up at the ‘ Saracen’s Head.’ 

‘Well, your honour,’ said the 
driver, as he found Mr. Jackson 
under the light of a street-lamp in 
deep perusal of the letter, ‘ will I 
ordher a fire in the parlour, and the 
materials ?’ 

‘Eh? Letmesee. Go’blessme! 
Letmesee. Whisky-push. Ver bad 
habit. Whisky good, though—only 
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*xcuse. Yes, driver, you may tell 
them I’d like a drop of something 
warm. And—and I suppose you 
have no objection yourself?’ 


_—_ 


CHAPTER II. 
CASTLE DAWSON. 


Castle Dawson stands in one of 
the northern counties. Some miles 
of rather bleak bog road, leading 
from the neighbouring county town, 
bring the traveller to a pretty fir 
plantation, springing up on either 
side of the way. In the spring of 
the year, when the tender buds are 
bursting forth, and the grove first 
resounds with the warbling of birds, 
the drive through it is by no means 
an unpleasant one. To the fir plan- 
tation succeed some very old and 
fine copper-beeches; and you become 
aware that you are approaching some 
‘family seat.’ Hard on these beeches 
follow tall clumps of laurels, and, 
enbosomed among them, stand two 
tall granite pillars, surmounted by 
two granite nondescripts, supposed 
to be griffins. At this point, nearly 
all travellers—that is, all who do 
not possess the privilege of ‘ visit- 
ing’ at Castle Dawson—halt, and 
stare between the bars of the great 
gate up the two tall walls of laurel, 
which curve gently out of sight, 
and form the avenue to the Castle. 
The neighbouring gentry are con- 
tented with ‘ Mounts,’ and ‘ Halls, 
and ‘ Houses;’ Sir Charles, in right 
of his castle and his M.P.-ship, all 
but lords it with the some half- 
dozen members of the peerage scat- 
tered throughout the county. When 
the neighbouring gentry pay a visit 
to the Castle, they always tell you 
so. When the Castle tardily returns 
the compliment, you don’t hear the 
end of it for some time; and when 
you do, there are still sundry pieces 
of square pasteboard judiciously 
placed to meet your eye, and si- 
lently remind you of the fact. 

My Lady is English, and wishes 
‘her people’ to be English. Those 
magnificent calves, the property of 
Mr. James Pumps, have basked in 
Portman-square. ‘That thoroughly 
respectable-looking coachman has 
driven dukes and duchesses. Still 
it must be confessed that the Castle 
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staff occupies a somewhat anomalous 
position. Of course it could not be 
expected that they would fraternize 
with ‘ the people’ of the neighbour- 
ing gentry— inferior beings, strongly 
suspected of following the plough 
during temporary periods of agri- 
cultural pressure, or of making 
their masters’ hay while the sun 
shines. Nor, on the other hand, 
could it be reasonably expected, as 
the Castle staff itself acknowledged, 
that the retainers of the aforesaid 
peerage should associate with them 
on terms of easy equality. Never- 
theless, the training of Portman- 
square showed itself true to itself. 
To the followers of the gentry it 
was invariably polite: to the ad- 
herents of marquises and earls it 
was respectful, but firm. It main- 
tained its position; but it was clear 
to see that it was put to the pin of 
its collar to maintain it. Of course 
I am now speaking of state occa- 
sions. On such occasions, Castle 
Dawson could do the thing correct. 
But it was not to be expected that 
the income of an Irish M.P. could 
keep it up all the year round. 
Excepting such, life at Castle Daw- 
son was humdrum enough. Those 
magnificent calves hid their glory 
beneath ordinary inexpressibles. 
Coachman took off his coat, and 
rubbed down his horses, and mop- 
ped his coach. It was even hinted 
that, within the ordinary privacy of 
the Castle grounds, they were ex- 
pected to make themselves ‘ gene- 
rally useful,—though, for the ho- 
nour of Belgravia, I possess the 
most positive proof that such use- 
fulness was entirely domestic, and 
never extended to field operations. 
How such bright luminaries came 
to fall from the celestial regions of 
Portman-square and the Row,.and 
to follow the fortunes of an Irish 
M.P., I cannot take upon myself to 
decide. It was said that Mr. Pumps 
had been crossed in love; it was 
broadly asserted that the coachman 
drank. But we are to consider the 
difficult position which they occu- 
pied, and which, notwithstanding 
the tact they undoubtedly displayed, 
exposed them on all sides to un- 
friendly remark. However, what- 
ever be the past history which lay 
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locked in their bosoms, at Castle 
Dawson they certainly found them- 
selves; and there we have to deal 
with them. 

Lady Dawson had long held out 
for a man cook; indeed, she did not 
hesitate to remind Sir Charles of 
hints which he had once thrown 
out, in the ardour of his bygone 
wooing, of a French cook. Why 
Sir Charles should be obdurate on 
a point so nearly touching his own 
personal comforts, I can only explain 
in the fact that three-fourths of his 
year were spent in daily attendance 
at his post in the House and his 
table at one of the West-end clubs. 
And what Sir Charles did not per- 
form in the early realization of his 
hopes, he could not reasonably be 
expected to carry out now that his 
own son had already gone a-wooing, 
and was reported to be on the eve 
of leading off in triumph another 
heiress—English, of course. At all 
events, her ladyship had now for 
many years abandoned the point, 
and—save on the one or two gor- 
geous occasions per annum, when 
Castle Dawson absolutely blazed 
out, and a real chef came down 
‘special’ from Dublin—was con- 
tent to place before her guests the 
joint achievements of herself and 
Mrs. Bridget Brannigan. Indeed, 
on this point her ladyship had sus- 
tained a more than ordinary defeat, 
for Mrs. Brannigan—as the name 
doubtless informs the reader—was 
noteven English. However,evenher 
ladyship was bound to confess that 
Mistress Bridget was a thoroughly 
respectable woman, and knew her 
business. She was a widow, and 
possessed all the necessary ‘ points’ 
of true widowhood, being literally 
fat, fair, and forty. 

There was yet another point on 
which her ladyship had made even 
a firmer fight, and on which, trath 
to say, Sir Charles had even less 
unequivocally descanted in those 
same early days of his wooing— 
namely, a London establishment. 
And, indeed, the youthful couple 
had started with a London establish- 
ment. That is,a West-end house 
had been hired for the season; and 
lived in—for that particular season. 
After which her ladyship had been 
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decoyed across the Channel, on the 
plea of an imminent general elec- 
tion, and the necessity for looking 
up the county gentry ; and it grieves 
me to add that that was the last her 
ladyship ever saw of a London 
establishment. Of course, these 
things.are all altered now-a-days; 
and what Sir Charles’s son and heir 
is now sighing at the feet of the 
Hon. Miss Seraphina we may expect 
to see scrupulously carried out. I 
am not so sure that her ladyship 
would have so tamely submitted to 
this latter defeat, but for a certain 
‘peerage,’ which the Government of 
the day were said to be dangling 
before the eyes of Sir Charles, and 
of which it is certain Sir Charles’s 
own letters seldom failed to make 
mention. Whether the Government 
thus carried its points with Sir 
Charles: or whether Sir Charles 
thus carried his points with her 
ladyship,—is a question which I 
cannot take upon myself to decide; 
and which is the less to be regretted, 
inasmuch as it has no immediate 
reference to the more important 
events which I am about to narrate. 
At all events, in this manner Sir 
Charles continued to eat his club 
dinners, and my lady assisted Mzs. 
Brannigan at those more critical 
periods of her professional duties— 
and bided her time. 

‘Who was that rang the hall- 
bell ?’ 

The speaker was Mr. Snaffle, the 
coachman; the occasion, a short 
pause in ‘ the servants’ dinner.’ 

‘The new ladies’ maid,’ responded 
Mr. Pumps. 

‘Ladies’ maid!’ exclaimed Biddy. 
‘There ain’t no ladies’ maid wanted. 
You ain’t a-goin’, Miss Perkins?’ 

Now Biddy was cook’s assistant, 
and was admitted to the servants’ 
hall on sufferance. It was, there- 
fore, the custom to allow a proper 
interval to elapse before responding 
to the queries of this young woman 
—the object being to check any 
undue familiarity which this con- 
cession on the part of the upper 
servants might give rise to. 

‘Not as 1 am aweer of, Biddy, 
replied the young lady so addressed. 
‘Of course, in any case, I should 
insist on the usual notis.’ 
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‘ Anyhow,’ said Mr. Pumps, ‘ she’s 
engaged; most probable as a sort of 
supernoomery. In fact, I did hear 
Sir Charles a-getting his orders to 
send a young pusson of the sort, 
when he were a-starting.’ 

‘I did hobject, continued Miss 
Perkins, who seemed somewhat 
ruffled at any imputation of her 
being thus supplanted, ‘to con- 
tinuing the charge of the young 
gentlemen, now as they was growing 
holder.’ 

‘Hand bolder, exclaimed Mr. 
Coachman. I should observe that 
Mr. Snaftle sometimes sat down to 
the festive board in an uncongenial 
spirit, more especially after a hurried 
and clandestine visit to the neigh- 
bouring village. On these occasions, 
an air of restraint hung over the 
assembled guests; which they en- 
deavoured to dissipate by receiving 
with unbounded applause such 
sallies of wit as the present one. 

‘And bolder, Mr. Snaffle,’ con- 
tinued Miss Perkins, sweetly smil- 
ing on that gentleman, after the 
burst of applause (which consisted 
of an assault of spoons and knife- 
handles on the table) had subsided. 
‘As long as it were confined to a 
alphabet lesson and such like, I was 
willing to take the additional 
charge ; not but I know I left myself 
open to its being said as how persons 
should stick to, what they engages for.’ 

‘Not here, my dear, interposed 
Mrs. Brannigan. 

‘No, Mrs. Brannigan; not here— 
nor yet upstair; I only say as how 
I left myself open to sueh—well 
knowing as I have a duty here as 
well as upstair. However, as her 
ladyship was particular about a 
English accent, I gave in. But 
when it came to a hour in the 
grounds morning and evening, and 
the young gentlemen a-growing 
holder—-and bolder (with another 
smile at Mr. Snaffle), in course I 
wasn’t to be no more put upon. 
Not but I felt myself fully com- 
petent for more than that, as is well 
known to some of the ’ighest West- 
end families.’ 

Here all eyes again reverted to 
Mr. Snaffle, it being apparent that 
at the words ‘ West-end’ his atten- 
tion had been aroused, and prepara- 
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tions being visible all over his 
external person for another brilliant 
flash of wit. That gentleman, how- 
ever, consoled himself with some 
more beer instead, and resumed his 
dinner somewhat sternly. 

The assembled guests for a mo- 
ment hesitated whether this panto- 
mime contained, or was intended to 
contain, any sly joke; which being 
decided in the negative, Miss Perkins 
resumed : 

‘Not but her ladyship was most 
reasonable when I spoke on the 
subject to her, and said, “ Perkins, 
return to your attendance on my- 
self and the young ladies; I con- 
template another arrangement for 
the young gentlemen,’—meaning, 
no doubt, this young person.’ 

‘No doubt, said Mr. Pumps—‘ no 
doubt, this will be the young pus- 
son.’ 

‘Then she’s English?’ said Mr. 
Borecole. Now Mr. Borecole was 
the gardener. 

‘English!’ exclaimed cook. ‘As 
much as I’m English—which, dear 
knows, I never purtinded—meaning 
no disrespect to. any one here. I 
heard her trying to come it to her 
ladyship ; and the imitation, I don’t 
deny, was not bad. But she couldn’t 
deceave me. She’s as much English 
as—as the pigs.’ 

Cook’s similes were felt at times 
to be somewhat painfully coarse. 
However, there were reasons—which 
I need not here more particularly 
enter into—for making the best of 
them. If her fellow-domestics were 
unable to laugh at them—as could 
not be fairly expected of them—at 
least they bore the infliction with 
smiling countenances. 

‘You saw her, then, Mrs. Bran- 
nigan? What is she like?’ 

‘Oh! bedad, I saw her plain 
enough. And a fine strappin’ young 
woman she is, and dacent, too, Pll 
be bound; but quare-lookin’.’ 

‘Come, tell us all about it; how 
did you see her?’ 

‘ Bedad, there’s not much more to 
tell. But, if I was put to me Bible 
oath, I’d say she was quare-looking ; 
not that I could explain how. To 
be sure, if she was a forrinner, I 
could understand; for all thim 
forrinners is curious.’ 
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‘ May be she ‘s forring, said Mr. 
Pumps. ‘ Leastways, I heard her 
ladyship say to Sir Charles, “ Eng- 
lish, French, or German,”—them 
was her very last words—“ hany- 
think but Irish.”’ 

‘Hear! hear!’ said Mr. Snaffle. 

The brilliancy of this remark was 
so apparent, that instant measures 
were being taken for awarding it 
its due applause, when the presence 
of Mrs. Brannigan herself occurred 
in timely season to the general 
recollection, and checked any in- 
cipient manifestation. As already 
intimated, there were reasons. 

‘At any rate,’ proceeded cook, 
unheeding this latter interruption, 
‘not to make a long story of it, I 
was with her ladyship about the 
six o’clock dinner—which it is calf’s 
head and bacon, mashed potatoes, 
and sparrowgrass.’ 

Here Mr. Borecole nodded, in 
confirmation of the last-named item. 

*“Two hours, my lady,” says I, 
“and then a sprig or two of mint.” 
“Mint?” says her ladyship; “I’m 
not exactly sure about the mint, 
Mrs. Brannigan ;” and she turns to 
calf’s head in the cookery book. 
And, wid that, Mr. Pumps come up 
wid the young woman’s discharges, 
and a note. “Very satisfactory, 
indeed,” says her ladyship, as soon 
as she had read them, “nothing 
could be more so; tell the young 
person to come up.” And, sure 
enough she sailed into the room as 
bould as brass, and seats herself on 
the chair her ladyship pointed to. 
“ Your name is Dobbs?” proceeded 
her ladyship, eyeing her from head 
to foot, and, it struck me, with 
something like a tone of disappoint- 
ment in her voice. “You have 
lived in some very good families— 
very good, indeed. I don’t know 
that there is anything else which 
Sir Charles has not explained to 
you.” “ That’s the little gentleman, 
my lady?” says she, as bould as 
brass. “ No, no,” says her ladyship, 
wid somethin’ between a frown and 
a smile, “Sir Charles tells me he 
has not had time to attend to my 
commission. That was Mr. Jackson. 
However, it’s entirely the same. 
Let me see; you speak and write 
French; that is certainly a recom- 
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mendation. The children are young, 
but I have no objection that Master 
Randall should begin to pick up a 
little from you, as Sir Charles has 
some future prospects for him in 
the diplomatic service.” And here 
her ladyship and the young woman 
began to parley-voo for the next 
five minutes. “ Yes,” says her lady- 
ship, when she again came round to 
speaking’ sensible, “ that will here- 
after be a considerable recommenda- 
tion.” And I could see that the 
French had in some sort reconciled 
her to the quareness of the young 
woman. “I don’t think there is 
anything else: stay, Mr. Jackson 
mentions nothing of sewing; of 
course I expect plain sewing.” 
“ Plain sewing, your ladyship !” said 
the young woman, apparently struck 
of a heap. “Oh, of course, if it’s 
the usual thing.” “Certainly,” said 
her ladyship, with a return of the 
suspicious look; “merely coarse 
articles; such as this,” and her 
ladyship took up a half-hemmed 
towel lying on the chair. “ Exactly 
so,” says the young woman, eyeing 
it in a half-dreamy way. “It’s— 
it’s a towel.” “It will be,” says 
her ladyship, lookin’ severe, “ when 
it’s quite hemmed. In fact, I wish 
you would finish it while I arrange 
with Mrs. Brannigan.” And her 
ladyship went on with the cookery 
book. Well, my dears, the young 
woman gives a sigh, and looks at 
me in a sort of puzzled way, and 
then she took a-hold of her needle. 
And, faix, in the first stitch she ran 
it into her finger, and in the second 
she broke it right in two halves. 
And, wid that, she winked at 
me—’ 

‘Oh, fie! Mrs. Brannigan,’ ex- 
claimed Miss Perkins. ‘And she 
not half-a-hour in the house!’ 

‘May I never swallow this bit’ 
(it was difficult to resist evincing 
qualms at certain of cook’s expres- 
sions. But—well, it was resisted), 
‘if she didn’t throw a wink out of 
the corner of her eye at me. “ What 
is it, my dear?” says I, going up to 
her. “You havn’t got a needle 
about you?” “No,” says I; “not 
for such usage as that; a manu- 
factory couldn't stand it.” How- 
ever, I gave her a needle; for, if 
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servants doesn’t stick to one another, 
what would become of a house? But 
T could see that the young woman 
knew more about parley-vooing than 
plain sewing. And so, wid that, 
her ladyship says, “Yes, cook; 
you're perfectly right—two hours, 
and a sprig of mint.” And s0, of 
course, I had to come away.’ 

‘Why don’t she have some din- 
ner? said Mr. Snafile. 

‘Oh, I forgot, said Mrs. Branni- 
gan; ‘she’s to take her meals by 
herself; so her ladyship gave 
orders.’ 

‘ What imperance!’ exclaimed 
Miss Perkins. ‘As if the servants’ 
hall wasn’t good enough for her. 
Perhaps others could parley-voo just 
as well if they was to try.’ 

‘In course they could,’ said Mr. 
Snaffle. ‘Leastways, them as had 
the assurance. I never had no belief 
in it myself; it ain’t no language, 
properly — no sensible language. 
Now, hosses is sensible things; very 
well; parley-voo to hosses, and 
where are you? Bah!’ 

‘The French is a polite people,’ 
said Mr. Borecole, 

‘It’s a lie!’ said Mr. Snaffle. 
‘This is not the fust occasion I have 
been insulted at this table—grossly 
insulted.’ 

‘Now, Borecole!’ said Miss Per- 
kins. It was whispered that Miss 
Perkins had influence in that 
quarter. 

‘Why, I leave it to the present 
company if I said anything insult- 
ing? 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Pumps; ‘if you 
put it in that way, I should say the 
expressions was insulting — least- 
ways, from one gentleman to an- 
other.’ 

‘ What expressions ?” 

‘Well, what was said.’ 

‘What was said?” 

‘At any rate,’ said Mr. Pumps, 
somewhat hardly pushed, ‘a gentle- 
man has a puffect right to consider 
anythink insulting, if so be he 
chooses.’ 

__ ‘Well? said Mr. Borecole. 
if the other doesn’t choose ?” 

‘Then, said Mr. Pumps, ‘in that 
case, the other is—is no gentleman.’ 

‘I only said the French was a 
polite and agreeable people.’ 


‘And 
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‘Ah?! said Mr. Pumps. ‘If you 
had said “a agreeable people ;” but 
you said they was a polite people.’ 

‘Which you certainly did, Bore- 
cole,’ said Miss Perkins; ‘as me 
and Mrs. Brannigan heard.’ 

‘Why, there ain’t no differ be- 
tween the two!’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Pumps; ‘not if 


-you put it in that point of view; 


unless a gentleman chooses to see a 
differ.’ 

‘Well, if Isaid “ polite,”’ said the 
somewhat mystified Borecole, ‘T’ll 
change it for “agreeable.” I can’t 
do no more.’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Pumps; ‘and I 
wouldn’t sit by and see you do 
more. I consider it a ample 
apology.’ 

And Mr. Snaffle and Mr. Borecole 
shook hands, and were invisible for 
the rest of the evening. ‘ Which it 
ain’t fair of Snaffle, said the ag- 
grieved Miss Perkins, ‘a misleading 
more than hisself.’ 

Whereat Mrs. Brannigan sighed, 
and said, ‘It certainly were not. 
Only with Borecole it was once in a 
way; which is a comfort, my dear.’ 

Now why Mrs. Brannigan sighed 
will presently appear. 


a 


CHAPTER III. 


MR. PUMPS OVERHEARS AN IMPORTANT 
CONVERSATION. 


I have said that ordinary life at 
Castle Dawson was humdrum 
enough. The chairs and chandeliers 
had garments designed to conceal 
their glories, like those of Mr. 
Pumps’s calves; and during all such 
ordinary periods they were muffled 
up accordingly. The young ladies 
hid their golden locks—which they 
derived from the paternal side— 
under broad-brimmed straw hats, 
and took constitutional walks in the 
grounds; or encased their fair hands 
in gauntlets, and snipped the dead 
leaves and branches among the 
shrubberies and flower-pots. During 
Sir Charles’s protracted absences in 
London, the tall gates seldom opened 
on their shrill hinges ; and the great 
long avenue of laurels bore few 
traces of wheels of visitors’ car- 
riages, 
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‘Mamma, do you think Dobbs 
queer ?” 

- ‘Queer, Augusta?’ 

‘Yes. Isabella thinks so.’ 

‘Yes, Gussy; I certainly do think 
Dobbs queer; and Mrs. Brannigan 
thinks she is queer—of course she 
calls it “quare.” What do you 
think yourself, mamma?’ 

‘Yes, Isabella; I do think Dobbs 
a very odd young person. I should 
call her downright eccentric. She 
does many things in a most extra- 
ordinary manner; and when she 
thinks she is by herself she fre- 
quently indulges in a laugh which 
seems quite idiotic.’ 

‘Oh, mamma, how dreadful! 
Suppose she should be going mad ?’ 

‘Poor thing!’ sighed Augusta. 
‘There may be reasons.’ Augusta 
was of a romantic disposition. 

Lady Dawson did not choose to 
pursue that particular portion of 
the subject ; ‘ reasons,’ when applied 
to waiting-maids, meant, in her 
ladyship’s mind, something not 
quite proper to be discussed among 
young ladies. 

‘ At all events, she is an immense 
favourite with the boys.’ 

‘Oh, yes, mamma ; she flies kites, 
plays marbles. Randall tells me 
she is a capital shot; hunts for birds’ 
nests, and even climbs trees.’ 

‘In fact, does everything, mamma, 
except plain sewing. 

‘Yes, Isabella; I fear we must 
give up the plain sewing. How- 
ever, she suits the children much 
better than Perkins, who was really 
ruining them by her low cockney- 
isms. No, no; I think Dobbs has 
not been brought up to this sort of 
thing, and she has certainly mixed 
among nice people, — at times, I 
almost think on a footing of equa- 
lity.’ 

* How strange!’ mused Augusta. 
‘Her good looks would certainly 
expose her to trials.’ 

‘Oh, Gussy, how can you say so! 
I’m sure Dobbs is not good-looking. 
She comes up-stairs like a horse.’ 

‘People’s looks don’t depend 
upon the way they come up stairs. 
Tm sure she has very fine eyes.’ 

‘Yes, her eyes are well enough. 
But look at her hands.’ 

‘They are certainly large; but 
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then they are well-shaped and 
white.’ 

‘ And now, Augusta, you have all 
the materials for a romance, which 
I shall leave you to spin out; asI 
must finish my letter to you 
father.’ 

‘ How very short papa’s letter is,’ 

‘Yes; he seems dreadfully put 
about by this unfortunate affair of 
your cousin’s.’ 

‘ Did you ever see Frank Dawson, 
mamma ?” 

‘No, my dear: we heard such 
stories of his wildness, that we never 
asked him down here; and this last 
dreadful affair, of course, puts it out 
of the question.’ 

‘Do you think papa will be able 
to get him off? I do so hope he 
will. Itisso romantic. He is like 
Edward Waverley, or—or Thaddeus 
of Warsaw.’ 

‘No, Gussy,’ exclaimed Isabella; 
‘it’s not a bit like Waverley or 
Thaddeus of Warsaw; and I don't 
see anything romantic in it: and if 
Frank Dawson were not our cousin 
I should be more inclined to laugh 
at the whole thing.’ 

‘Ah! that’s because what really 
happens is never exactly like any- 
thing ina novel. If it were so, you 
know, any one could write a novel, 
because they would only have to 
put down just what every one said 
and did, which would read quite 
stupid and unentertaining. I dare 
say a great many people thought the 
real Edward Waverley a very silly 
young man, if not something worse; 
but then in the novel, he is repre 
sented as growing up in a Jacobite 
family, and there is a long account 
of his previous pursuits and studies 
to prepare you for his deserting— 
no, I believe an officer is not said to 
desert.’ 

‘Which most people skip, Gussy. 

lowever, we must leave you t0 
follow out your principles of art, a8 
applied to novel writing; and I 
have no doubt you will make out 
your cousin another Thaddeus of 
Warsaw and marry him to — 10 
Dobbs, who of course will tum 
out to be a countess in disguise. 
And the ladies of Castle Dawson 
went about their morning ayoca- 
tions. 
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I have already mentioned that 
Mrs. Brannigan was fat, fair, and 
forty. It was, moreover, generally 
understood that she had saved 
money. How much, was a subject 
of the most profound mystery, that 
lady being eminently discreet and 
taciturn in all that related to her 
own private resources: and, indeed, 
—fair allowance being made for the 
habits of the sex and the atmosphere 
of the servants’ hall—to the re- 
sources of other people. On the 
omne-ignotum-pro-magnifico prin- 
ciple, however, those resources did 
not lose in public estimation on that 
account. Mr. Snaffle, to whom they 
seemed to offer a realization of his 
long-cherished dreams of a ‘ public,’ 
and a snug seat behind its bar, 
at first made attempts to ascertain 
their probable extent; or, at least, 
whether they rested on any founda- 
tion at all; and, failing in this, de- 
termined boldly to. take thewidow for 
whatever she might be found ‘ worth.’ 
Nor, at first, did this boldness ‘seem 
to meet with an ungrateful return. 
Widows are proverbial for under- 
standing the way to a man’s heart; 
and it soon became observed that in 
the preparations and arrangements 
of the festive board, particular at- 
tention was paid to Mr. Snaffle’s 
Inown tastes. Delicate viands, 
however, require proportionate ex- 
cellence in the beverages which are 
to wash them down; and it must be 
confessed that the beer at Castle 
Dawson was particularly small. 
After a while, it became painfully 
apparent that Mr. Coachman’s visits 
to the neighbouring village were 
more frequent and protracted. Far 
be it from me to misinterpret any 
man’s motives. Those of Mr. 
Snafile, on the present occasion, may 
have been simply to seck some 
lonely spot where he could meditate 
more undisturbed on his prospects 
of coming bliss. Or, if it be true 
that his visits were traced ‘to more 
public places of resort —as the 
reader is aware had already been 
asserted—may they not have sprung 
from a laudable desire to make him- 
self more fully acquainted with the 
secrets of ‘the business,’ and the 
habits of the fraternity, which be 
was shortly about to jon? If such 
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were his motives, I can only regret 
that they were premature. Mrs. 
Brannigan was a woman of few 
words as regarded herself, but her 
actions were decided. Visions, how- 
ever, of connubial bliss had been 
raised within her bosom, and were 
not to be hastily allayed. Besides, 
in the culinary—as in other mun- 
dane pursuits—the mind craves 
after some fixed object. In vain we 
possess ‘the means,’ unless we can 
propose to ourselves some ‘end.’ 
Mrs. Brannigan’s head -and Mrs. 
Brannigan’s heart having com- 
menced—the one to throb and the 
other to beat—were not now to be 
arrested in their actions ; they were 
simply to be transferred to a new 
object. And that object was Mr. 
Pumps. Henceforth the Pumpsian 
tastes were in the ascendant; and a 
quiet revolution was effected in the 
festive board, without explanation ; 
without acrimoneous retort; without 
any of those exhibitions which might 
give rise to scandal, and possibly 
ascend to the higher regions of 
Castle Dawson. Of course, tongues 
wagged. But what could they say? 
Merely that Mrs. Brannigan was a 
very discreet and sensible woman, 
and that Mr. Coachman’s nose was 
out of joint. A less observant writer 
might here take occasion to impress 
on young ladies the advantages of 
that discretion and sense which Mrs. 
Brannigan here manifested. But, 
alas! can we put old heads on young 
shoulders? or, rather, more strictly 
to adhere to the circumstances of 
the case, can we fix widows’ caps 
over maiden tresses? And if so, 
where are the advantages which 
widows indisputably possess in tac- 
ties of this nature? And, yet 
again, alas! even the discreet and 
sensible Mrs. Brannigan But I 
anticipate. 

It has been already hinted that 
the celibacy of Mr. Pumps was 
attributable to an early crossing in 
love. That thoroughly respectable, 
genteel — almost gentlemanly ex- 
terior, supported on unexception- 
ably fine pedestals—was popularly 
supposed to conceal a dead heart. 
Waiting-maids had tried it, ladies’- 
maids had tried it, nursery-gover- 
nesses had tried; it was even af- 
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firmed that a real governess (which 
of course a nursery-governess is 
not) had smiled uponit. But all in 
vain. It was reported that Mr. P. 
was not a marrying man; that his 
affections were permanently and 
irretrievably blighted. Mr. Pumps 
himself, however, knew better. He 
watched each advance, and quietly 
said within himself, ‘ it’s not the reel 
thing.’ In fact, Mr. Pumps was 
ambitious, — ambitious of a high 
alliance. It might be thought that 
the real governess came the nearest 
to this desideratum. If not exactly 
the rose which he aspired to wear 
in his breast, she was certainly the 
nearest thing to the roses, and might 
be said to have received much of 
their fragrance from constant inter- 
course with them. It was certainly 
said that she was old, and out of 
place; and Mr. Pumps himself was 
reported to have stated—probably 
in extenuation of his cruelty—that 
she wanted ‘buth.’ At all events, 
however, she shot her little shaft, 
and still Mr. Pumps passed on, in 
meditation fancy free. But time 
brought its changes. Belgravia 
knew Mr. P. no more; and Ty- 
burnia no longer resounded with 
those thunders which he understood 
so well, with cunning hand, to waken 
at its aristocratic portals. Nay, 
must it be confessed, that slim form 
was now becoming slightly alder- 
manic, and the glories of those 
calves were descending slowly, but 
unerringly, ad imos talos. Certainly, 
the family of an Irish M.P. and 
Bart.—a man not only with a handle 
to his name, but a handle before 
and a handle behind (like a Roman 
amphora) — was thoroughly aristo- 
cratic in a professional point of 
view; so that Mr. P. could not be 
strictly said to have lost caste by 
holding his present position. But 
what hope did that position—iso- 
lated among a race which only 
needed paint and nudity— which, 
dear knows, the latter weren’t much 
of achange’—to transform to savages 
—hold out of realizing those youth- 
ful aspirations? unless, indeed, he 
found it in the bosom of that family 
itself. But Mr. Pumps understood 
too well the etiquette of his profes- 
sion to dream for a moment that a 


clandestine intrigue with the house 
whose wages he was pocketing and 
whose bread he was eating would 
be honourable, or even practicable. 
Mr. P. was romantic; but his ro- 
mance had never carried him to this 
extent of wildness. When, there- 
fore, the quiet revolution in the 
festive board we have just alluded 
to, took place, Mr. P. tacitly ac- 
cepted the situation thus literally 
placed under his nose, and said 
within himself, ‘ a “ public” be it 
then.’ And, after all, might he not 
have done worse? All the sur- 
rounding aborigines professed them- 
selves the lineal descendants of 
Irish kings and chieftains. Bran- 
nigan was evidently a corruption of 
Brian Boru. And who knows? 
perhaps, after all, royal blood would 
course in the veins of the little 
Pumpses. 

Such was the position of affairs 
when Dobbs suddenly appeared 
upon the scene. Mr. P. was bound 
to confess that the young woman 
was good-looking, and even that 
her manner was ‘’igh;’ in fact, at 
times bordering on the imperious. 
She spoke French, too, and—how- 
ever nicely Mr. Pumps might dis- 
criminate between the ‘ politeness’ 
and ‘agreeableness’ of the race 
themselves—he could not deny that 
to speak French (except by a native) 
was in itself an accomplishment also 
“igh,” and, in fact, almost aristo- 
cratic. Nevertheless, Mr. P. still said 
within himself ‘a “public” be it’ 
Mr. Snaffle was loud in his praises 
of the young woman's style and 
‘haction’ (which, to be sure, might 
be spite: and, as to the ‘ haction; 
‘high’ it certainly was, though Mr. 
P.’s more critical taste pronounced 
it scarcely the correct thing; ‘m 
fact, rather hossy:? which might 
account for Mr. Coachman’s pal- 
tiality). And Mr. Borecole was 
strongly suspected of similar ten- 
dencies, and was even publicly 
known to have offered sundry ob- 
lations of the fruits of his horticul- 
tural skill at this new shrine. By 
the by, as to this aforesaid ‘ haction, 
Mr. Snaffle himself had soon an 
opportunity of estimating its full 
force; for, returning one evening 
from the neighbouring village, and 
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finding Miss Dobbs indulging in a 
pensive stroll through the shrub- 
beries, he had felt himself called 
upon to exhibit those little harmless 
gallantries which manliness is ex- 
pected to offer at the shrine of 
beauty. How, on the present occa- 
sion, they were received must ever 
remain a mystery. All that is 
known is, that Mr. Borecole, at- 
tracted by a slight noise, found Mr. 
Snaffle, not exactly on his knees, 
but on the broad of his back on the 
ground ; and the morning light re- 
vealed to the inhabitants of the 
Castle a most unmistakable black 
eye imprinted on that gentleman’s 
countenance. 

But if Mr. Pumps remained true 
tothe ‘ public,’ it was not from want 
of sore temptation. Twenty must 
ever carry the palm before forty, 
even When forty puts on all its 
charms, and bears a ‘ public ’ in one 
hand and high gastronomic art in 
the other. Nor could he help ob- 
serving that the young woman 
herself had chosen to distinguish 
him by attentions, slight in them- 
selves, but unequivocal in their 
import. Those deep liquid eyes 
generally followed his movements 
about the house; and, not unfre- 
quently, while one of them carefully 
kept watch lest such exhibition of 
partiality should betray itself to 
unwished-for beholders, the other 
executed what Mr. P. could have 
almost sworn was a wink. Nay, 
when opportunity occurred, she 
generally contrived to make some 
little commission the excuse for en- 
tering into converse with him. 
Now, it was to post a letter in the 
neighbouring village ; of course the 
plea was that Snaffle was not to be 
trusted, ‘which he wern’t, the 
drunken beast;’ but, all the same, 
Mr. P. recognized one of the little 
Wiles of the sex. Anon, it was to 
inquire if he could recommend 
anything for a dreadful toothache: 
whereupon, he, Mr. P., regretted 
that he never knowed nothing to 
serve him but a pipe; which, with 
some hesitation, was tried, and found 
tooperate wonderfully. But themost 
transparent device of all was Miss 
Dobbs’ avidity for political news. 
What could a young woman want, 
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or understand, about politics! 
Tush! it was as plain as the nose 
on his, Mr. P.’s, face, that the whole 
was a mere trick to enjoy the plea- 
sures of his society and converse. 
Not but, mind you, Mr. P. could 
make even politics a fascinating 
subject of conversation to the pro- 
verbially indifferent female mind. 
It was not for nothing that he had, 
for so many years, pored over the 
Morning Post in those Belgravian 
halls. Alas! the days had passed 
when it was his custom to con some 
neat line in its fashionable intelli- 
gence, commemorating his own 
movements — meaning, of course, 
the movements of the family whose 
fortunes he followed for the time 
being; or to ope these same Bel- 
gravian portals to some great one of 
the land, whose speech of the pre- 
ceding evening filled six columns 
of the paper. Yet, nevertheless, it 
was still sweet to revisit the pale 
glimpses of those scenes as exhibited 
under the more feeble light of the 
County Chronicle, or to retail the in- 
telligence conveyed in its more stale 
and flaccid pages to a congenial 
spirit, when such spirit could be 
found; and here it must be observed 
with regret that the descendant of 
the great Boru gave indications of 
no such congeniality, and evinced 
a far livelier interest in the accidents 
and offences. 

All these were sore temptations 
to a man of Mr. P.’s peculiar tastes 
and idiosyncracy; and yet Mr. 
Pumps still continued to say, ‘a 
* public” be it; when a new incident 
caused a sudden revolution in the 
mind and sentiments of that gentle- 
man. That incident was the con- 
versation which we have just tran- 
scribed into our pages, and which 
Mr. Pumps, in the course of his 
professioual duties, had overheard— 
or, at least, so much of it as bore 
reference to the ‘ antecedents’ of 
Miss Dobbs. He had there heard it 
stated—on the authority of her 
ladyship, a woman of the most 
undoubted birth, fashion, and taste 
—that this young person betrayed, 
in sundry ways, traces of a higher 
position than that which she now 
occupied. How small a ray of light 
will often illumine a dark room! 
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Such a ray now shot into the brain 
of Mr. P., and revealed much that 
was before hidden and obscure. 
Did I say that her ladyship was a 
woman of undoubted birth, fashion, 
and taste? Nay, she was fastidious 
to a degree. Could not Mr. P. call 
to mind the scathing commentaries 
he had overheard on the manners 
and bearing of the surrounding 
aboriginal chieftains and. chieftain- 
esses? How, in the course of retri- 
butive justice, she fell to the lot 
of an Irish M.P., belonged to that 
large class of casualties of so fre- 
quent occurrence throughout Bel- 
gravian realms as to excite little 
surprise. Iam not quite sure that 
it did not even add to her lady- 
ship’s reputation for fastidiousness. 
For if we refuse to drink with our 
neighbours we must needs expect 
to get the bottom of the cup—if, 
indeed, there be any left for us at 
all. In the present case her lady- 
ship certainly did come in for some 
share—which was more than Mr. P. 
could say for many another belle 
who had passed under his profes- 
sional notice—but the draught had 
by no means made her less fasti- 
dious. If her ladyship said that 
‘Dobbs’ betrayed traces of high- 
breeding, the thing was as good as 
proved. Mock manners, the tricks 
of aspiring waiting-women, even the 
more bold dash of the muccantile 
classes, stood not for a moment be- 
fore the glance of her ladyship’s 


eye. If Dobbs exhibited proofs of 


high-breeding to her ladyship, then 
undoubtedly Dobbs was high-bred. 
This, then, explained that air of 
mystery, on account of which the 
unanimous opinion of the house- 
hold, male and female, high and 
low, had pronounced her ‘ curious.’ 
This was the solution of those alter- 
nate fits of familiarity, and hauteur 
which even a duchess might have 
envied. Dobbs was a somebody ;— 
perhaps a noble maid flying from 
a hated alliance, perhaps the scion 
of a, House ‘ redooced in succum- 
stances, perhaps——. But what 
need to go through the long cate- 
gory which Mr. P.’s own Bel- 
gravian experience supplied so fully 
to his memory. Did I say Mr. 
Pumps was romantic? Might I 
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not more truly have said he was 
matter-of-fact—the fact of fashion- 
able life. At all events, the dream 
of his life was now possibly within 
his grasp. To carry on an intrigue 
within the bosom of a family was 
dishonourable to his cloth. Doubt- 
less the annals of his profession 
supplied instances, and most suc- 
cessful ones,—as the ordinary walks 
of life supplied pickpockets, swind- 
lers, blacklegs; but they were the 
black sheep of the profession. But 
to seek an alliance within the ad- 
herents of a family was not only 
allowable but strictly legitimate. 
And if the adherent turned out to 
be a somebody, was the fault his? 
He thought of the ‘ public ;’ and he 
sighed. He gazed on the festive 
board; and’ he turned up his nose 
at it. 

I have said that Mrs. Brannigan 
was a woman of discretion, and taci- 
turn as regarded her own affairs. 
But is there not a limit to our dis- 
cretion and taciturnity? Mr. Coach- 
man had deceived her early hopes. 
Borecole and Miss Perkins. of late 
sat gloomy and constrained over 
the festive board: the cause being 
notorious to the whole household. 
And now Mr. Pumps seemed never 
to get through the meal quick 
enough, in order that he might fre- 
quent those higher regions where 
occasional glimpses were to be had 
of this same chit-faced young per- 
son. Mrs. Brannigan was still dis- 
creet and silent; but the trial was 
a hard one. 

‘’Ow’s the hi a-gittin’ on? in- 
quired Mr. Borecole, over the festive 
board. 

‘Oh, fust-rate !—a’most gone’ 
The symptoms hardly corroborated 
Mr. Snafile’s assertion, for the black 
was shading into those more lively 
green and yellow patches which, 
though betokening healthy progress 
to the skilled, scercely improve ap- 
pearances for the time being. 

‘My word!’ persisted Mr. Bore- 
cole, ‘ them bushes do hit a man & 
whop!—a’most enough to lay him 
on the broad of his back.’ This 
was Mr. Borecole’s wit, and used to 
draw appreciating—though timid— 
smiles from the fairer portion of the 
assembled guests. On the present 
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occasion, however, Mr. Borecole was 
left unassisted to beard the lion. 

‘I dessay, replied the wounded 
lion. ‘ But it warn’t the bushes.’ 

‘No!’ said Mr. Borecole. 

‘No ;—leastways not all on it. 
Some of it were the “ Sporting 
Lass.” Now the ‘Sporting Lass’ 
was a certain signboard adorning a 
village not one hundred miles from 
Castle Dawson, and to which refer- 
ence has been already made in the 
brief course of these memoirs. 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Borecole, ‘ then 
there were a lass in it. So Buttons 
was right.’ Buttons maintained a 
sort of Castor and Pollux existence 
between the pantry and the garden 
—assisting Mr. Pumps during a 
temporary press of business, and, 
anon, studying practical botany 
under Mr. Borecole’s directions. 

‘Oh, Mr. Borecole! I never—in- 
deed I never!’ And Buttons, filled 
with a lively sense of favours to 
come, dropped hot tears into his 
plate. 

‘Silence, you young scoundrel!’ 
said Mr. Snaffle; and his contused 
orb glowed, like a rich bloodstone, 
in the midst of its green and golden 
setting. ‘What did he say, Bore- 
cole? 

‘For shame, Borecole!’ said Mrs. 
Brannigan, ‘ bringin’ in the boy’s 
name, and a-spoilin’ his dinner in 
that way; it’s mane, and—and it’s 
unchristian.’ 

Had not Mr. Borecole withdrawn 
his almost publicly-recognized alle- 
giance from Miss Perkins? and had 
not Mrs. Brannigan a heart that 
could feel for another ? 

‘Which it were, Mrs. Brannigan,’ 
said the injured Perkins. 

‘Well, said Mr. Borecole, ‘maybe 
Im wrong about Buttons—least- 
ways, some one said they see a 
petticoat—a—a figure—somethin’ 
white,’ 

‘I dessay Snaffle see many a thing 
when he came from the “ Sporting 
Lass,”’ said Mr. Pumps. But the 
wit fell cold and unheeded. 

‘There's worse than thim that 
goes to the “Sporting Lass,”’ said 
Mrs. Brannigan. ‘ And as for lasses, 
there’s thim at home as can lead 
& man astray—when men is fools 
enough to follow them.’ 
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‘Which the most of ’em is,’ said 
Miss Perkins. 

‘Thrue for you, my dear; and 
a-sorry I am to see it in this house. 
Not but I always said you ‘might 
have done a-much better from the 
first.’ 

‘Me, Mrs. Brannigan! I am 
sure your allusions is a complete 
riddle to me.’ 

‘And so let it remain, my dear; 
which it would only demean our- 
selves by noticing. And, as for 
figures, the world knows Castle 
Dawson is haunted; as that boy’s 
father could tell you if he was alive 
now, having seen it, many a time 
and oft, both in the grounds and 
a-thramping through the Castle— 
tall, and all in white. 

All eyes were now turned on the 
pale-faced Buttons, who had dried 
his tears, and whose hair was now 
seen visibly to rise on his head at 
the appalling nature of the heredi- 
tary property in second sight which 
was supposed to devolve upon him. 

‘I have heerd the story,’ said 
Miss Perkins; ‘ and, dear knows, 
it’s as much as one’s life is worth 
going up and down them stairs 
after dark. All in white, with its 
’ead under its harm.’ 

‘ Having had it cut off in the great 
Rebellion of ninety-eight. Thrue for 
you, my dear; and its unbeknown 
the nights I lie awake, listening to 
all sorts of strange sounds and 
noises, and expecting every moment 
—the Lord betune us and harm!— 
to see the Headless Figure—as you 
are aware, my dear, it’s called— 
a-standin’ by the bedside. For it 
isn’t ould Buttons only, nor yet 
young Buttons, but many, as have 
lived in this castle, gentle and sim- 
ple, as have seen things. And 
shure, it’s well known the ould 
baronet—that’s Sir Charles’s father 
—never came or went from the 
Castle without it appearin’ to him, 
and showin’ him his head. Good 
raison he had, too—if all accounts 
be thrue—havin’ lost it by manes 
of him,’ 

‘ In regard of the property? I’ve 
heerd so, Mrs. Brannigan. Any 
way, I hope there’s nothing that 
way with Sir Charles, and he ex- 
pected every day.’ 
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‘Well, not to tell you a lie, I 
never heard nothin’ said of the pre- 
sent man; but, shure, it’s well 
known it’s when throuble is hangin’ 
over a family that such things is to 
be expected; and that’s not far off 
now.’ 

* By reason of his nephew?” 

‘Ay! more’s the pity; though 
you see, my dear, it’s not new to 
the family to stand by their country; 
however, Sir Charles do keep on the 
safe side of the hedge. But it’s 
well known that’s the time for spi- 
rits to appear about a house.’ 

‘Bah! said Mr. Snaffle; ‘ it 
warn’t no spirits done this’— 
pointing to his injured orb— nor 
lasses; nor yet bushes, neither.’ 

‘No! said Mr. Borecole. ‘ Nor 
yet it don’t look as if it come 
natural like.’ 

‘ Natural be blowed!’ said Mr. 
Snaffle. ‘I come through these 
grounds at all hours, and I never 
seen nothing, nor yet felt nothing— 
not until lately,’ 

‘Ah! said Mr. Borecole; ‘ not 
until lately ? 

‘Very well, said Mr. Snaffle; 
‘am I a-going to let myself be put 
upon? Not if I know it. I was 
wanted, when I was away to-day?” 

* Well, you was wanted; but we 
made aexcuse. That’s all right.’ 

‘I don’t know whether it is all 
right,’ said Mr. Snaffle, whose anger 
seemed rising with the sound of his 
own voice. ‘ Leastways, ’'m a-going 
about putting it all right. Where 
do you suppose I was to-day?” 

* At the village, mayhap?’ 

‘Well, that’s not so far wrong. 
I wor at the village; but I worn’t 
at the “ Sporting Lass.”’ 

‘No! said Mr. Borecole. ‘Where 
was you, then?’ 

‘Where was I? Well, as you 
ask me, I was at the Police-office,’ 

‘The Police-office! You ain’t 
going to swear an assault?’ 

‘No, I ain’t going to swear no 
assault. But I wor at the Police- 
office, for all that. And if her lady- 
ship asks for me again, you can tell 
her I was a-doing my dooty—what 
I consider my dooty to this house, 
and to Sir Charles, as is absent 
from it.’ 

With which mysterious words 
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Mr. Snaffle rose from the festive 
board, and might straightway be 
seen, currycomb in hand, splutter- 
ing over his charges in the court- 
yard. 


_—_— 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CASTLE DAWSON GHOST. 


The inmates of Castle Dawson 
retired early to rest. At nine her 
ladyship rang for prayers. If Mr. 
Pumps had no opportunity of meet- 
ing the fair Dobbs throughout the 
course of the day, he might always 
reckon on a prolonged interview 
at this hour. During each day the 
‘ public’ fluctuated much in his mind. 
In the morning youth and birth 
were high in the ascendant. To- 
ward evening the more safe and 
tranquil delights of an independ- 
ence resumed their former sway. 
The evening was generally to decide 
the matter; but each evening passed 
away, and left the matter unde- 
cided. ’Tis true there sat Youth 
and Birth, without even gastronomic 
art and a‘ public’ to detract from 
their charms— the descendant of the 
great Boru being excused, for cer- 
tain theological reasons which we 
need not here enter upon, from 
attendance on such occasions. But, 
opposite, rose up before him, as 
a terrible warning, the contused 
orb of Mr. Snaffle, glowing in its 
green and golden setting. Mr. Bore- 
cole’s raillery was all very well in 
its way, but it was universally 
known throughout the Castle that 
Dobbs’ was the arm which had 
there left its mark. That slim 
form and that presumed high- 
breeding might have been supposed 
to have resorted to other means for 
protecting their fair owner; and, 
after all, the whole thing might 
certainly have been the result of 
true science, and not mere brute 
strength. But, whether guided by 
science or strength, the hand that 
could inflict such terrible ‘ punish- 
ment,’ and thus lay prostrate the 
burly form of Snaffle, was one to 
be warily viewed, and handled but 
with extreme caution. Such were 
the reflections which had _ lately 
passed through the mind of Mr. P. ; 
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and, as a natural consequence, the 
‘public’ remained slightly in the 
ascendant at the close of each day. 

At ten Lady Dawson rang for her 
candle,—speaking of a castle, per- 
haps we ought to say ‘her taper.’ 
Her bell was always the signal for 
a general yawn in the servants’ 
hall; after which, the various re- 
tainers of the household retired to 
their respective couches. Then 
Mr. Pumps, lighted by the still 
yawning Buttons, went round to the 
yarious doors and windows, and 
ascertained their security. By that 
time, the dismissed Buttons was 
quite asleep, and walked mecha- 
nically to bed. It was said, indeed, 
that he shut his eyes merely on 
principle, to avoid encountering 
that dreadful inheritance which 
the elder Buttons was supposed to 
have entailed upon him. At all 
events, Whether fear or somnolency 
prompted the movement, certain it 
is that her ladyship had most strictly 
enjoined that Buttons should not 
be intrusted with a lighted candle 
when alone. And, last of all, Mr. 
Pumps himself, depositing his 
boots in the great hall, ascended 
the long spiral staircase which 
led to his dormitory; and, by 
eleven at most, the whole of the 
Castle was wrapped in darkness 
and silence. 

Such was the usual routine of 
Castle Dawson ; and, on the particu- 
lar day of our narrative, that hour 
of the twenty-four most dreaded by 
the youthful Buttons had arrived. 
With a sigh he had resigned the 
candle to Mr. Pumps, and had sought 
with hurried step his nightly domi- 
cile, where he was popularly sup- 
posed to plunge madly under the 
blankets, and to divest himself more 
leisurely of his attire piecemeal, 
under their protecting shade. Mr. 
Pumps, too, had deposited his 
boots in the great hall, to be stum- 
bled over by Buttons in the dim 
grey of the morning; and, more 
slowly ascending the long winding 
Staircase, had reached his loftier 
abode. More slowly, too, he di- 
vested himself of each article of 
attire, depositing them one by one 
on the chair beside his bed—care- 
fully pondering, all the while, over 
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his future prospects, and the most 
advisable course of action which 
they recommended. Was it to be 
the ‘public? Peace and indepen- 
dence counselled it. But then youth 
and birth whispered no. And now 
inclining to the more mature charms 
of the one, and anon dwelling on 
the flashing eye and aristocratic 
hauteur of the other, Mr. P. com- 
pleted all his nightly preparations, 
drew the counterpane over his 
shoulders, and sank gently into 
slumber. 

But even in slumber the vexed 
question obtruded itself. Now Mr. 
P. knelt at the feet of youth and 
birth. Again that eye flashed, and 
that aristoratic hauteur revealed 
itself more fully to his experienced 
eye. But alas! that arm—the arm 
which had felled the burly form 
of Snaffle, was raised high in air, 
with intentions which it was im- 
possible to misconstrue—and, with 
a start, Mr. P. awoke. The moon 
had now risen, and her beams, 
poured into the chamber, rendered 
all things visible. With a grateful 
sense of relief, Mr. Pumps turned 
on his side; and then again gently 
closed his eyes in slumber. And 
now peace and independence had 
it all their own way. The hyme- 
neal altar was decked. Her lady- 
ship and the young ladies—even 
Sir Charles returned from his sena- 
torial duties—graced the ceremony 
with their presence. Mrs. Bran- 
nigan, about to be Mrs. Brannigan 
no more, stood by his side; and, 
with pardonable pride, Mr. P. felt 
in his waistcoat pocket for the 
ring which was to effect the change. 
Adroitly he pushed the tiny hoop 
into a corner of his pocket, dexte- 
rously he extracted it from the 
tissue paper in which it lay en- 
folded, and, now, as the clergyman 
had arrived at the exact passage in 
the service, he drew it forth to place 
it on the extended finger. But, 
alas! the arm that was extended 
was no longer the arm of Mrs. Bran- 
nigan, but the arm—that dreadful 
arm, which had felled the burly 
form of Snaffle. Slowly it raised 
itself aloft, scientifically it poised 
itself in high air. Ah! what would 
Mr. P. have given if, in the language 
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of the noble art, he could have 
dodged its swift descent; but, no, 
he stood rooted to the spot, and 
helpless he waited, until, with 
sudden swoop, it dashed itself fairly 
between his two eyes. The dull 
thug resounded audibly through- 
out the whole church—and, with 
another start, Mr. P. again awoke. 
The pale moonbeams still stole 
coldly into his chamber, and danced 
silently, in wavering circles, on the 
floor at the foot of his bed; and 
still the silence of death reigned 
throughout the entire Castle. But 
Mr. Pumps began to reflect. Twice 
he had dreamt of blows; their dull 
thug still rang in his ears. When 
we dream of noises, Mr. P.’s expe- 
rience had long since informed him, 
they generally have their origin in 
external and simultaneous causes. 
What if there had been knocking 
while he thus slumbered? Mr. P. 
held his breath, and composed him- 
self into an attitude of perfect still- 
ness. But, no; throughout the en- 
tire Castle, not one single sound 
disturbed the silence of midnight. 
Fully assured, Mr. Pumps again 
addressed himself to slumber, and 
had almost succeeded in wooing the 
fickle god, when a sound cer- 
tainly did strike on his ears,—a 
familiar sound too, inasmuch as he 
generally heard it in the grey twi- 
light of every morning, before he 
rose to his daily duties: that sound 
being caused by Buttons—the Au- 
rora, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, of the Castle Dawson day, 
stumbling over his, Mr. P.’s, boots 
in the hall. But Buttons at this 
time of night! Impossible; no 
agony of terror could ever drive 
him from the comparative protec- 
tion of his couch, at the lone hour 
of midnight. Midnight? Was it 
really midnight? or was that the 
grey twilight of morning, and not 
the pale beams of the moon? Mr. 
Pumps arose from his couch, and 
approached the window. But, no; 
there was the great round full moon 
hanging suspended in the heavens; 
and beneath lay grove and wood- 
land and field and far-spreading 
landscape,—all wrapt in absolute 
stillness and repose. It was the 
very witching time of night. And 
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as Mr. P. stood at the window in 
his scant “attire, a cold, undefined 
sense of fear came creeping up his 
legs, crisping their surface, until it 
knocked audibly over the region of 
his heart. All at once, the conver- 
sation of the preceding evening 
about the Headless Baronet recurred 
to his recollection. The family were 
in trouble—a no distant member of 
it possibly awaiting a felon’s doom 
—tir Charles daily expected at the 
Castle; what more likely time and 
hour for the appearance of the 
figure? As these thoughts occurred 
to him, Mr. Pumps scarcely felt 
courage to return to his couch. As 
long as he gazed out on the heavens, 
he seemed in comparative safety, 
—not but he felt that his rear was 
wofully unprotected. But when he 
came to turn his eyes on the lonely 
chamber, lying cold and silent under 
the pale beams of the moon, with 
what sight might they not be ar- 
rested? But we have already said 
that Mr. P.’s clothing was scanty; 
and the night-wind, having crisped 
all his legs, and knocked at his 
heart, now began to take rude liber- 
ties with his loose and flowing 
drapery. Besides, what idle tales 
were these of headless figures and 
haunted castles! He would not 
only face his chamber, but he 
would go to his door and listen. 
Ghosts, indeed! Much more likely 
to be robbers and housebreakers,—if 
it wasn’t the cat: which, after all, 
was the more probable of the two. 
He did go to his door, and he did 
listen. 

We have already informed the 
reader that the grand entrance of 
the Castle opened on a hall; pro- 
ceeding through which, the visitor 
reached the principal stairs leading 
to the various apartments of the 
family in the modern portion of the 
building. But if, instead of pro- 
ceeding through the hall, the visitor, 
on entering, turned immediately to 
the left, he found himself at the foot 
of the long spiral staircase, which 
—a complete wreck when the former 
baronet had taken the old castle in 
hands—had by him been entirely 
renewed. <A cross-door stood at 
the foot of this staircase, and, being 
secured by a spring hinge, required 
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some considerable force to open it; 
nor was it possible to do so without 
making some noise. Mr. Pumps 
listened, and distinctly heard this 
noise. The opener seemed to take 
all proper precautions, and let the 
door close-to again with the greatest 
possible care; but the noise was 
peculiar, and was too familiar to 
Mr. P.’s ears to escape recognition. 
The night-breeze crept higher and 
higher, and had alreadyseized on Mr. 
P.’s teeth, which fell to chattering: 
what could it be but the night-breeze 
—coming up this chill well-stairs, 
too? But with an effort he re- 
strained their motion, and devoted 
every faculty to the one operation of 
listening. Yes; there could be no 
doubt about it; there was a step— 
a cautious, almost silent one, but a 
step there certainly was, approach- 
ing up the winding stairs. For a 
moment, indeed, it appeared to stop 
after closing the cross-door, as if 
listening for any symptoms of pur- 
suit, but it was again immediately 
resumed. Had it been a straight 
staircase, there was quite light 
enough furnished by frequent port- 
holes, to see to the bottom; but, 
after a few yards of rapid descent, 
the steps wound entirely out of 
sight ; and Mr. Pumps was thrown 
entirely upon his organs of hearing 
and feeling for information. ‘ Feel- 
ing,” we say; for, the staircase being 
constructed in the masonry of the 
castle wall, there were no banisters, 
and the hand of the person ascend- 
ing was assisted solely by a rope, 
firmly fastened by one end at the 
stairhead, and having the other end 
reaching to the bottom. When the 
steps of the person now ascending 
became so cautious as to be in- 
audible, Mr. Pumps looked at the 
rope, and distinctly saw its motion, 
in a series of little jerks. Nay, to 
thoroughly assure himself, he placed 
his hand upon it, and felt its vibra- 
tions. These vibrations communi- 
cated a thrill through the whole of 
Mr. P.’s system, and all his efforts 
were unavailing to prevent his teeth 
acting in concert with them. He 
had some intention of calling out, 
‘Who's there?’ but the intention, 
when carried into effect, merely re- 
sulted in an increased rattle of his 
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jaws. Their very sound added to 
his consternation, and cold per- 
spirations began to suffuse his limbs. 
After all, could it beadream? Mr. 
Pumps resorted to all the recognized 
expedients to ascertain the truth of 
this conjecture. He knocked his 
knuckles against the wall, but their 
sense of injury was only too true. He 
pinched himself, but he found his 
nerves of feeling all over his body 
wide awake. He even thought how 
strange it was that the person as- 
cending should take such unusual 
precautions to escape being heard ; 
but again he reflected that in 
dreams we never think anything 
strange. No, no; he was wide 
awake; and a person, a thing—he 
dreaded to conjecture what—was 
stealthily, but rapidly approaching 
his room. Mr. Pumps could bear 
his situation no longer ; and, closing 
the door, and hastily drawing the 
rude wooden bolt, he retreated to 
his couch. At first he stood by his 
bedside, listening. Then, fear over- 
coming him, he stepped into bed, 
and sat bolt upright, still listening. 
Then, fear becoming stronger still, 
he drew the clothes over his shoul- 
der. And, finally, he plunged head 
and all under the blankets, merely 
preserving an opening for the ad- 
mission of sight and sound. 

And soon the sounds were audible 
enough. Now he heard the person 
—the thing, feeling along the wall 
for the door. Then there was a 
gentle push; then a push a little 
less gentle; and, finally, there was 
a heavy biow, as of a sledge-ham- 
mer,—such a blow as must have 
felled the burly form of Snaffle,— 
and, with a crash, the door sprang 
open to its widest extent. For one 
moment, Mr. Pumps gazed at the 
appalling vision which stood in the 
open doorway, and then he dived 
deep down into the recesses of his 
couch. We have said that the pale 
moonbeams found their way into 
the chamber through the window. 
None of the room was in total dark- 
ness, and they more completely lit 
up the opposite wall and doorway ; 
while, beyond the doorway, lay the 
black void of the winding stairs; so 
that a figure standing in the door- 
way was clearly and sharply re- 
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vealed ayainst its dark ground. 
And what a figure stood there! It 
was tall and thin, and clothed from 
head to foot in white. ‘From head 
to foot, did I say? Alas! the head 
was merely left to conjecture ; for 
the sheet—Mr. P. clearly saw it was 
a sheet, or counterpane, or some- 
thing of that nature—enveloped the 
whole body, and he could only hope 
that the head was in its proper 
place. But even this hope was 
fleeting indeed. For, as he was 
about to withdraw his gaze, his eye 
caught a protuberance,—a bundle, 
—a something, which the figure 
carried beneath one arm. This was 
the last drop in Mr. P.’scup. That 
bundle! What room to doubt its 
horrible contents! And it was at 
this moment that Mr. Pumps 
plunged into the inmost recesses of 
his couch. 


—_—_ 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CONTENTS OF THE BUNDLE. 


If Mr. Pumps could no longer 
gaze on this appalling vision, his 
faculties were all the more con- 
centrated on listening to its move- 
ments. Nor were they long left to 
conjecture. With hasty strides the 
figure rapidly approached his bed- 
side, nor stayed its steps until it 
had actually reached the chair on 
which he used nightly to place his 
candlestick and garments. Here 
the figure paused, and apparently 
bent over him. It even laid a hand 
on his shoulder, and shook him 
somewhat rudely. But if it was 
under the impression that by so 
doing it could shake him out of his 
blankets, it was a sillier ghost than 
ghosts are generally believed to be. 
As soon might it have shaken the 
tortoise out of its shell—the fretful 
porcupine from its periphery of 
quills. Mr. Pumps closed his eyes, 
and clutched his bedclothes around 
him with the grasp of a drowning 
man. They wern’t much of a pro- 
tection, and doubtless the figure 
would shortly proceed to ulterior 
measures; but, at all events, while 
he had a hand to grasp, they would 
save him from being brought face 
to face with that horrible object. 
Soon the figure did proceed to 
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ulterior measures. At first, he 
heard his name pronounced. Then 
it said, ‘Pumps, don’t be a fool.’ 
He a fool! no, not if he knew it: 
but if the ghost, or any number of 
ghosts, extracted him from his sur- 
rounding envelope of bedclothes, it 
would certainly be by the applica- 
tion of something stronger than 
words. Balked in its object, the 
figure seemed to turn away from 
him; nor could Mr. Pumps, by the 
utmost stretch of attention, follow 
any further the nature of its move- 
ments. Was his death the object in 
view? And was the figure merely 
seeking for some more exposed and 
vital part of his body to pounce 
upon? In such case, Mr. Pumps 
could only hope that it would be 
quick about it; for suspense was 
intolerable. Or, were these some 
unhallowed rites which the unhappy 
figure was obliged, at certain periods, 
to perform in this chamber—perhaps 
the scene of its former crime or 
crimes? Or, worse than all, were 
these some fearful incantations 
which were to transform him into a 
stock, or stone, or some spirit kin- 
dred to itself? Whatever were the 
nature of its operations, Mr. Pumps 
could only judge from the quick 
breathing and the hurried shifting 
of hands to and fro, that the figure 
was by nomeans idle. Vainly he en- 
deavoured to hold his breath that 
he might catch the least sound ; his 
lungs insisted on their necessary 
supply of fresh air, and when he did 
dare to indulge them, there was 
very little air—and none of it fresh 
—to be found under the blankets. 
His position, too, was becoming in- 
tolerably warm ; and, more than all, 
the horrible movements of this figure 
were exercising a fascination over 
him which he found himself every 
moment becoming less able to resist. 
What a situation! Awakened from 
confusing dreams at the lone hour of 
midnight—with the pale cold moon- 
beams dancing on the floor of his 
chamber—to find himself far from 
all human aid, alone with this ap- 
palling figure! Was it not better 
with one wild gaze; one mouthful 
of fresh air; one moment’s cooling 
of his heated frame, to meet his 
unhappy fate? Such were the re- 
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flections which began to force them- 
selves on Mr. Pumps; and yet he 
strove to resist the mad desire—did 
resist, until agonized nature could 
bear those complicated tortures no 
longer. And then, with a gasp, 
Mr. P. sprang from his hot and 
moist bath, and sat bolt upright in 
his bed. 

Heavens and earth! What was 
the new and stranger sight which 
met his eyes? Was he living, or 
was he dead? or, in fact, was he 
Mr. Pumps at all? Had reason fled 
in those dreadful moments, and was 
he now gazing at the mere coinage 
of his brain? At all events, there 
before him, not 'two yards from his 
couch, looking as substantial as flesh 
and blood could look, stood—ano- 
ther Mr. Pumps. Not, indeed, the 
Mr. Pumps of midnight, in scant and 
flowing attire, but the Mr. Pumps 
of the day, with the same shapely 
calves, the same quiet livery coat, 
the same modestly-blushing inex- 
pressibles ; and, to complete the 
illusion, on his arm reposed the 
same napkin—badge of his oftice— 
with which, every morning, he de- 
scended to his daily duties in the 
Castle, and with which, every night, 
he retired to his hitherto undis- 
turbed repose. There they all 
stood confessed in the pale moon- 
beams; and, in the next moment, 
vith that elegant motion which so 
imany years of Belgravian experience 
had taught, they skipped quietly 
from his sight—not stealthily, not 
noiselessly, but absolutely, as it 
were, courting observation. He 
could have sworn—positively sworn 
—that that jaunty tread across his 
chamber; that measured step down 
the winding stairs; that peculiar 
opening of the cross-door; even the 
very little ‘Ahem!’ with which he 
announced his approach to the pio- 
neer Buttons, were all the usual 
and inimitable characteristics of his 
—Mr. P.’s—matutinal descent to his 
daily duties. His? Who was he? 
Was he any longer Mr. Pumps? 
fo spirits, we know, is often in- 
trusted more than mortal power. 
Mr. P. could call to mind hundreds 
of instances in which they had 
borrowed the forms of other per- 
sons. It had never previously oc- 
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curred to him to inquire what they 
did with their own proper forms, 
or what compensation they made to 
the borrowed for the time being; 
but the inquiry just now was a very 
serious one. If the headless figure, 
for some purpose of its own—in 
which, doubtless, a head and a re- 
spectable appearance were neces- 
sery—had walked off with his— 
Mr. P.’s—bodily presence, what had 
it left behind it? That was the 
question. What was the bewildered 
form which now sat bolt upright in 
bed ? 

Mr. Pumps looked through the 
empty doorway in blank dismay. 
He looked at the window, through 
which the pale moonbeams crept. 
He looked all round the empty 
room until his eye rested on the 
chair beside his bed, and then the 
sight left them, for there, on that 
chair, reposed the horrible bundle. 
There, with the moonbeams play- 
ing over it, and making flickering 
circles of light on it—ah! was it 
the moonbeams, or was it the nox- 
ious exhalations arising from the 
dreadful nature of its contents, 
which caused those little coronets 
of light to dance upon it ?—reposed. 
the bundle which the mysterious 
figure had borne under its arm. 

If Mr. Pumps closed his eyes for 
the purpose of reflecting, he was 
allowed very little time for so doing. 
For, no sooner had the other Mr. 
Pumps said ‘Ahem!’ and opened 
the cross-door on its creaking hinge, 
than it became apparent that the 
great hall of the Castle was filled 
with a strange assembly. Strange 
voices floated up the winding stairs ; 
and Mr. Pumps No. 2 was dis- 
tinctly heard to say, in answer to 
a volley of questions, ‘ Last door on 
the left.’ Last door on the left! 
Why, that was Mr. P.’s own cham- 
ber: were other ghostly visitants 
yet awaiting their turn to intrude 
upon it? Whether ghostly or not, 
such was certainly their intention, 
and that en masse, as was evident 
from the clatter they made coming 
up the winding stairs; and, in a few 
moments, they burst into the room. 
Apparently, they seemed to be a 
detachment of the neighbouring 
constabulary. But what of that! 
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It was, surely, as easy to be a police- 
man as a Pumps. Among the po- 
lice, too, were some red-coats, and 
a little gentleman with sandy hair 
and an eye-glass, who seemed to be 
their commanding officer. This little 
gentleman advanced to the bedside, 
and contemplated the sitting figure 
in it for some time through his eye- 
glass. Then he brought it to bear 
on the bundle; and, at length, ap- 
parently failing to extract informa- 
tion from the contemplation of either 
object, he brought it to bear on a 
short, thickset gentleman, with a 
pair of large red whiskers, and a 
large red face, who seemed to have 
brought on an asthmatic attack by 
his ascent of the winding stairs. 

‘ Sergeant!’ said the little gentle- 
man, ‘ see what it is.’ 

‘ It’s—it’s a bundle, sir—seem- 
ingly, female apparel.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the little gentleman; 
‘then this must be the—the person, 
sergeant ?” 

* Undoubtedly, Captain Brown; 
there is no one else in the apart- 
ment.’ 

‘No,’ said the little gentleman, 
again placing his glass in his eye; 
* there does not seem to be any one 
else in the apartment. But then it 
would be awkward—deucedly awk- 
ward, if we made a—a mistake.’ 
And the little gentleman, having 
firmly fixed his glass in his eye, 
took another and a very long ob- 
servation of Mr. Pumps. 

‘It seems to be all right, ser- 
geant?’ said the little gentleman. 

‘ Certainly, sir,’ said the sergeant. 
‘Them things is all a roose.’ And 
he pointed to the unfolded contents 
of the late bundle. 

‘T’ve no doubt of it, said the 
little gentleman. ‘But hadn’t we 
better see Snafile? Where is 
Snaffle ?” 

* Here, capting,’ said that gentle- 
man, coming forward. 

‘This is the—the individual, I 
suppose ?’ 

Mr. Snaffle looked at the indi- 
vidual, and scratched his head. 
Then he looked at the little gentle- 
man, and scratched his head again. 
And, finally, Mr. Snaffle gazed all 
round the room in the most hope- 
less bewilderment. 
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‘What the deuce does he mean, 
sergeant?’ said the little gentleman, 
who had followed each movement 
of the coachman through his eye- 
glass. 

‘ Haven’t got the least idea, sir, 
said the sergeant. ‘Can't you speak, 
stoopid ?’ 

‘No, capting,’ said Mr. Snafile, 
thus importuned ; ‘ that’s Pumps— 
that’s the butler.’ 

Why, just now you told us that 
was the butler who spoke to us in 
the hall! What the deuce do you 
mean by it, sir?’ 

‘So I did, capting. And s0 it 
were. There’s summut wrong.’ 

‘And why were we brought up 
here, then? What do you mean by 
bringing us up to this room? 

‘Why, he told us so _hisself. 
Pumps told us the—the person were 
here.’ 

‘ And this is Pumps, in bed!’ 

‘ Yes, capting; that certainly is 
Pumps.’ 

‘Who are you, sir?’ said the little 
gentleman, addressing Mr. Pumps. 
* Are you Pumps ? 

‘ Yes, please, captain,—I’m Sir 
Charles’s butler; and have been this 
ten year. As is well known to 
Snafile, there.’ 

‘It’s very strange, sergeant,’ said 
the little gentleman. ‘ Has he gota 
black eye at all?’ 

‘Yes, Captain Brown; he cer- 
tainly have a black eye.’ 

‘ Ah!’ said the little gentleman; 
‘I dare say he has been drinking. 
You’ve been drinking, haven’t you? 
And the little gentleman spoke loud, 
as if drinking, or a black eye, made 
a man deaf. 

‘Well, capting, I certainly were 
a-drinking. But it weren’t no lass 
as done this; nor yet spirits; nor 
yet bushes, neither.’ 

‘What the deuce does he meat, 
sergeant ?’ said the little gentleman. 
‘What does he mean, Pumps?’ 

‘ I haven’t got the least idea, sir, 
said Mr. Pumps. ‘ Tell the cap- 
iain, Snaffle, what you mean.’ 

‘No, said Mr. Snafifle, waxing 
wroth; ‘I ain’t a-going to be put 
upon no longer. I’ve been a-doing 
what I consider my dooty. Very 
well; am 1 a-going to explain what 
ud require a Sphynx to unravel? 
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Not if I knowit. But it waren’t no 
lasses. And I only hope the spoons 
is safe.’ And Mr. Snaffle strode out 
to the room, and was heard main- 
taining a running commentary to 
himself as he descended the steps 
of the winding stairs.’ 

‘Rum fish, sir!’ 
geant. 

‘Very,’ said Captain Brown. 

‘ Seemingly touched in the head, 
sir? said the sergeant. ‘Some sort 
of deloosion ?” 

‘T’ve no doubt of it, said Captain 
Brown. 

‘Shall I call off the men, sir? 
said the sergeant. 

‘ Certainly,’ said Captain Brown. 
‘And, Pumps,’ continued the little 
gentleman, taking a last look through 
his eye-glass, ‘ you'll offer my apolo- 
gies to Lady Dawson for the dis- 
turbance we have put the castle to 
through this—lunatic ;—we may 
say lunatic, sergeant ?” 

‘ Certainly, Captain Brown,’ said 
the sergeant ?” 

‘Through this lunatic, tell her 
ladyship.’ And the little gentle- 
man tucked his sword under his 
arm, and led his men down the long 
winding stairs; and they were all 
straightway heard crunching the 
gravel under their feet down the 
long avenue. 

* a * * * 

In all probability the allusions in 
the subjoined extract of a letter 
from Six Charles to Lady Dawson 
bear some reference to the myste- 
rious events we have just narrated. 


said the ser- 


‘This relieves me from a great 
deal of unpleasantness, as my posi- 
tion as the near relative of an out- 
law was becoming most equivocal. 
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During my interview Lord Bland 
was most polite ; he said his Govern- 
ment were only too happy to have 
it in their power to offer this com- 
pliment to my acknowledged zeal. 
This can point in only one direction. 
Frank, who has been lying perdue 
—nobody knows where—suddenly 
turns up at the right moment, and 
wrote me a letter filled with all 
sorts of promises of amendment. 
My sister tells me he has recom- 
menced his college studies with 
every appearance of earnestness ; 
and I trust it may be the case; but 
women are generally over-sanguine. 

‘You surprise me very much 
about Pumps; I never regarded 
him in that light. You say some 
of the young person’s property was 
actually found in his room. It cer- 
tainly does look very suspicious; 
but as he appears to have satisfied 
Mrs. Brannigan, I suppose you had 
better let the matter blow over until 
I return: in the mean time you can 
forward a description of Dobbs to 
the police. On the whole, Jackson 
appears to have made a mess of it; 
but, poor man, af times he is very 
easily imposed upon. By-the-by, 
has he made any appearance at 
Castle Dawson yet? He wrote me 
a letter, saying he was suddenly 
called to see a relative somewhere 
in Scotland, who was ill, or dying; 
I never knew he had any relatives 
in Scotland. But I suppose there 
is some money in question. 

‘I have no objection to the ar- 
rangement proposed by Borecole 
and Perkins: it appears to be a 
very suitable one. You were quite 
right in sending Snafile about his 
business; no doubt his habits have 
affected his head.’ 
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POPULAR EDUCATION. 


\ TE chanced not long since to 

stroll into a village school in 
one of the eastern counties, under 
the guidance of the vicar of the 
parish, an old and valued friend, 
and a man with far more than 
an average share of sense and in- 
telligence.. The place is blessed 
with the presence of a perfect speci- 
men of those model instructors of 
our rural youth, supplied in such 
profusion and with such magnani- 
mous disregard of expense by the 
patriotic exertions of my Lords of 
the Privy Council: we shall leave 
our readers to draw the portrait 
according to their own experience. 
At the moment of our entrance, the 
pupil-teacher was engaged, under 
thesuperintendence of the presiding 
genius, in giving what we under- 
stand is called ‘in the jargon of the 
[national] schools, an ‘ Object 
Lesson. The object under con- 


sideration was a bear, of which the 
bewildered children were duly, and 
we doubt not correctly, informed 
that it belongs to the order of 


Plantigrades, the Latin derivation of 
the word being also given. They 
were further told that the bear is 
omnivorous and gregarious, and 
were enlightened as to the ety- 
mology of these two words; the 
whole being mechanically repeated 
after the teacher. Happily, most of 
the recipients of this information, 
so useful to future ploughboys and 
budding maids-of-all-work, had no 
doubt forgotten it all long before 
bed-time (this reflection was the 
only grain of comfort we could 
extract from the whole proceeding) ; 
but in the name of common-sense 
we ask, of what possible use could 
it have been to them had they 
remembered it? What effect could 
it have had other than that of 
making them self-sufficient and 
conceited, of puffing them up with 
the consciousness of possessing this 
least imaginable modicum of utterly 
profitless knowledge? For no one, 
it may be hoped, will contend that 
any one of the true ends of educa- 
tion is answered by cramming the 
minds of the children of the labour- 


ing poor with a few long words, and 
a score or two of Latin derivations. 
The clergyman was much of the 
same mind in the matter as his 
guest—though he doubted the chil- 
dren forgetting what they had heard 
quite so quickly ;—but, as he fairly 
observed, what ‘are we to do? We 
are in a groove, and we must needs 
run in it; itis the fashion of the 
day, and we must have it, just as 
in former days people would have 
scraps of Greek and Latin in a ser- 
mon. Physical science is the rage, 
as hoops are the rage: the village 
girls come to school in crinoline, 
and the village boys, and girls too, 
must have their smattering of phy- 
sical science, like other people. The 
visit of the Inspector encourages 
this folly instead of checking it. 
His examination is necessarily most 
superficial: an hour or two is com- 
monly all he has to bestow on a 
school containing a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty children; and the 
schoolmaster naturally endeavours 
to direct his attention to the very 
few amongst them who will do him 
credit, and impart a fictitious air of 
progress to the school in general. 
This, as we know from our own 
experience, is the danger to be 
guarded against in all school ex- 
aminations conducted in the usual 
manner,of whatever class the school 
may be. 

It would be obviously unfair to 
lay all the responsibility of this on 
the Committee of Council, or on the 
Vice-President (for whom, by the 
way, we heartily wish it were possl- 
ble to devise a less cumbrous apr 
pellation, and one that would denote 
more: accurately his real position), 
though it might not unreasonably 
be demanded of them that the body 
which is intrusted with so vast a 
control over the education of the 
country, should at least make an 
effort to resist popular folly, and 
guide public opinion, instead of 
helplessly following in the stream. 
We can scarcely blame the parents 
if they would rather that their girls 
were taught the difference between 
plantigrades and digitigrades than 
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how to dust a room or cook a din- 
ner (though we do not think that it 
is by any means conclusively proved 
to be the case); in this, as in other 
matters, they naturally ape their 
betters. No doubt all this is the 
result, to a certain extent perhaps 
the inevitable result, of the fashion 
which fills the halls and lecture- 
rooms of the British Association 
with clouds of muslin, and leads its 
fair wearers to think it imperative 
upon them to acquire a smattering 
of Mr. Darwin’s theory of the 
origin of species,* and Professor 
Huxley’s lucubrations on the anthro- 
poid apes. 

We have no wish to restrict the 
education of the children of the 
poor to the acquirement of the 
useful accomplishments just now 
mentioned; though there can be 
no doubt that there would be an 
untold addition to the comfort 
of the cottage homes of England, 
and to the consequent well-being of 
their inmates, as well as to the 
comfort of many homes of a higher 
class, if far more attention were paid 
to these essential points. When 
physical science becomes a part of 
the regular course of instruction in 
our national schools—which it bids 
fair soon to be, unless indeed we 
have happily reached the point at 
which the evil begins to work its 
own cure—the climax of absurdity 
will have been attained. Meanwhile, 
however, neither there nor else- 
where is the present fashion un- 
attended by evil consequences, some 
of them of a grave character. For 
ourselves we must venture to avow 
a large amount of heresy on the 
subject of the popularization of 
physical science. Of course we are 
no enemies to its cultivation; the 
intellect of man can scarcely find a 
higher subject on which to employ 
its energies. It is not free from 
dangers; but that may be said of 
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almost every other branch of human 
investigation: of metaphysics, for 
example, and still more notably of 
theology; but that is no reason why 
such studies should be neglected, 
though it may suggest the need of 
certain cautions in the prosecution 
of them. What, however, we do 
take leave to doubt is, whether much 
good results, or any good at ‘all, 
from the endeavours which are now 
made, and with much success, to 
make physical science the popular 
subject—we had almost written 
study—of the day, to enlist in the 
pursuit of it minds the least quali- 
fied to extract from it any benefit 
for themselves, or to add anything 
to the general stock of knowledge. 
Probably it is hoped that out of the 
numbers in whom a_ superficial 
interest is thus excited, many will 
be led on to make the subject really 
their study in its deeper and wider 
bearings. Here and there the 
anticipation may be fulfilled; but it 
may well be doubted whether much 
is gained in this way: experience 
has shown that master-spirits find 
their own direction, as it were in- 
stinctively, with little or no extra- 
neous aid. What is certain is, that 
the universal smattering of every- 
thing which is now the rage, ‘has 
engendered a swarm of pretentious 
sciolists, full of self-conceit, who 
having never learnt enough to know 
their own ignorance, fancy them- 
selves deep in the mysteries of 
nature, and abound in confident 
dogmatism, while at the same time 
they are the ready dupes of any 
theory that wears an air of novelty, 
however unfounded or even absurd. 
Whatever may be the reason, this 
certainly seems to be one branch of 
that ‘ knowledge which puffeth up ;’ 
at any rate when imbibed in such 
sparing quantities as fall to the lot 
of listeners at scientific associations, 
and the swallowers of superficial 


* We need scarcely say that we have no intention of speaking disrespectfully of 


Mr. Darwin’s very able and ingenious treatise. 


He has failed, in our judgment, to prove 


his theory: there is, by his own admission, a fatal gap in his argument as it at present 
stands, nor is he able to allege any single tact tending to show that it will ever be filled up. 
Che * geological record * fails, equally with the actual condition of existing species, to supply 
one; yet no one can fail to admire the patient research, the accuracy of observation, the 
beauty and fertility of illustration, which mark every page, and make the work a most 
valuable as well as interesting contribution to our scientific literature. 
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treatises which profess to unfold 
to the popular gaze, and bring down 
to the level of the popular appre- 
hension, those loftier regions of 
science which the greatest intellects 
have vainly endeavoured to pene- 
trate. That dabbling in physical 
science may be a very harmless 
amusement, more so, perhaps, than 
many of the amusements with 
which idle people while away their 
time, we do not deny; but as a 
matter of fact it seldom is so. We 
are not speaking now of those who 
confine their attention to some one 
branch, as botany or geology—that 
may be useful and profitable enough 
—but of those whose ambition aims 
at embracing the whole range; and 
of this the chief apparent fruit is a 
crop of self-sufficiency and self-con- 
ceit in an inverse proportion to the 
amount of solid acquirement. 

Our present concern, however, is 
with a different class. We are not 
at this moment interesting ourselves 
in the moral and intellectual train- 
ing of the middle and upper classes 
of society, but in the education of 
the poor; and, whatever may be the 
advantages or the evils of the pre- 
sent fashion in the case of young 
ladies and others who have abun- 
dance of leisure time on their hands, 
the folly of all this is patent when 
applied to the children of the la- 
bouring poor,—and of those, it may 
be added, immediately above them 
in the social scale. We can scarcely 
bring ourselves to anticipate much 
difference of opinion on this point. 
We are not, of course, prepared to 
assert that the system we are com- 
plaining of is carried to the same 
length in all our national schools 
without exception; that, wherever 
there is a certificated master, the 
children are doomed to listen to and 
to repeat all this nonsense about 
plantigrades, and digitigrades, and 
the like. Sometimes, it is possible 
—though of this we cannot speak 
from experience—the control of the 
clergyman or the school-managers 
may be exerted to give a more 
wholesome direction to the efforts 
of the master; sometimes, though 
more rarely, his own good sense 
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may serve as a restraint on his 
vanity and love of display. But 
our objection to the present mode 
of education, as carried out in schools 
professedly for the benefit of the 
labouring population, does not end 
here. It is altogether too ambitious: 
it aims at teaching them much 
which, in a large proportion ‘of in- 
stances, is wholly beyond their ca- 
pacity; much which, even if they 
can acquire it by rote, they are cer- 
tain to forget as soon as they have 
learnt it; and much which, as long 
as their actual condition continues 
in other respects unchanged, would 
be of no sort of use to them if they 
remembered it. We need scarcely 
say that we are not of those who view 
with jealousy any efforts made to 
raise the condition of the labouring 
classes generally, and especially of 
the agricultural poor. We hail with 
pleasure any scheme that seems cal- 
culated to effect an object so greatly 
to be desired; an object, indeed, 
so essential to the future well-being 
—possibly even to the future safety 
—of this country. Into the general 
question, however, we cannot now 
enter: it would lead us far from our 
present subject; and it is the less 
necessary, as it was @iscussed, in 
some of its bearings, in a recent 
number of this Magazine.* Noone, 
it may be presumed, who is at all 
conversant with the rural popula 
lation, or that of the smaller country 
towns, will venture to profess his 
belief that the National School sys- 
tem, notwithstanding the vast sum 
annually expended upon it, has 
hitherto accomplished much in this 
direction: nor can it be objected 
that the system has not been long 
enough in operation to develop its 
good points, whatever they may be. 
Yet, it would not be difficult to pro- 
duce a weighty amount of concurrent 
testimony to the fact that the young 
farm-labourers—those who have 
passed through the National Schools 
—are neither more intelligent nor 
better conducted than those of the 
same class twenty or thirty years 
ago; that there is, in short, little 
or nothing to mark any advance m 
moral or intellectual improvement. 
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We are not contending, be it ob- 
served, that the educational efforts 
of the day are bearing no fruit at 
all; that the great outlay under the 
head of ‘Public Instruction’ is 
wholly barren of results: what we 
confidently assert is, that those 
fruits’ are scarcely, if at all, percep- 
tible in the class for whose benefit 
the whole system was especially de- 
vised. For the truth is, that the 
children who figure in these exami- 
nations and exhibitions, on which 
so much stress is laid—the children 
by whom the credit of the school is 
upheld, and who satisfy the require- 
ments of the Inspector—are, almost 
invariably and without exception, 
the children of farmers and small 
shopkeepers: it is only in some 
favoured localities, where labour is 
highly paid and there is constant 
employment, that the labourers can 
afford to leave their children long 
enough to profit much by such in- 
struction as the school is calculated 
to impart. Ordinarily they are 
taken away as soon as they are able 
toearn two or three shillings a week ; 
and the clergyman thinks himself 
fortunate if he can secure their at- 
tendance for a year or two longer at 
the Sunday-school. Nor can this be 
otherwise, so long as the parents 
continue in their present depressed, 
and too often wretched, condition ; 
they will not, nor can they, indeed, 
dispense with so important an addi- 
tion to their scanty stock as the 
earnings of a child even of nine or 
ten years old. Whata child can learn 
before that age, that is likely to 
benefit him much in after life, or 
tend to raise him in the social scale, 
it is scarcely necessary to inquire. 
It seems impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that all schemes for the 
education of the children of the 
labouring poor, and especially of the 
agricultural population, will con- 
tinue to disappoint the hopes and 
expectations of their promoters, so 
long as they have to struggle against 
so much that is adverse in the 
social condition of the rural labourer. 
Until, by some means or other, the 
general rate of wages is raised be- 
yond the point which suffices for 
the bare necessaries of life; until 
the labourer is, at any rate, placed 
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in the way of achieving something 
more like independence—it is hope- 
less to expect much improvement to 
result from offering to teach his 
children that which, were it ever so 
useful to them, they have no time 
to learn. Obviously this must be a 
work of time. Meanwhile, are we, 
it will be asked, to abandon our 
efforts and leave the mass of igno- 
rance wholly untouched, because 
weare unable to do more at present 
than make a faint impression upon 
it? Are we to wait for the advent 
of those favouring circumstances 
which this generation is hardly 
likely to see developed to any very 
considerable extent? We need 
scarcely say that such is not our 
meaning. Our National Schools are 
doubtless effecting much good, 
though less than might reasonably 
be expected from the great expense 
at which they are maintained (in- 
cluding, of course, the cost of in- 
spection and the apparatus for the 
training of masters and mistresses), 
and much less, in our judgment, 
than they would if more judiciously 
managed. But, we repeat, what- 
ever good they do effect is chiefly 
among the children of a class for 
which they were not primarily in- 
tended—the farmers and the smaller 
tradesmen in villages and country 
towns. If,in the vast majority of 
cases, the labourer’s children are 
removed from school too early to 
learn much, it is the more reason 
for taking care that what they do 
learn, while you can keep them, 
shall be what is useful and what 
they are likely to remember; and it 
is still more imperative that the few 
who are suffered to remain longer 
should receive a really profitable 
training. Whereas our complaint is, 
that much of what is taught, or 
attempted to be taught, is idle and 
superfluous, and that really useful 
subjects are often very improperly 
treated. There is too much love of 
display ; too much aiming at effect ; 
too much of a desire, common enough 
in ‘ educational establishments’ of a 
higher order, to obtain fine-sounding 
answers, whether the children under- 
stand them or not. Theseassertions 
will, we venture to think, be borne 
out by any unbiassed person who 
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is in the habit of frequenting na- 
tional schools under a certificated 
master. Take, as an example, the 
mode fof imparting a knowledge of 
natural history, and of a subject so 
interesting and useful as the habits 
of animals, of which a specimen was 
given at the beginning of this article. 
Or take, again, a lesson in geo- 
graphy. Of what does it commonly 
consist? Of things, of names, learnt 
and repeated by heart, which are, 
in fact, absolutely without meaning 
to the minds of the children who 
repeat them, and of facts which, if 
they do not forget them as fast as 
they learn them, are entirely useless. 
They run glibly enough over the 
names of rivers and lakes and moun- 
tains in India, or China, or Central 
Africa, and can probably point them 
out on the wonderful maps which 
decorate the walls of the school- 
room; they can enumerate what are 
called the productions of distant 
parts of the globe, while they know 
little; or nothing of their own 
country,—not even of the district 
in which their own village is situ- 
ated, very seldom of the bearings of 
their own parish. The Inspectors 
are by no means free from blame in 
all this. Imagine an Inspector ask- 
ing a class of school-children, as 
one of those gentlemen did not long 
ago, to name the watersheds of 
Asia! We wish we could believe 
this to be a solitary instance. We 
venture to say that not a dozen 
children, in any moderate-sized 
school, can say whether the nearest 
market-town lies north, south, east, 
or west of their father’s cottage. 
And as for the geographical terms 
with which they are so familiar, it 
may well be doubted whether such 
words as isthmus, mountain, strait, 
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peninsula, convey any idea what- 
ever to their minds.* To say this 
is not, after all, materially to im- 
pugn the intelligence of the children. 
Let any one try to remember how 
little notion he obtained in his own 
earlier days of the aspect or con- 
figuration of a country from the 
study of a map: if he obtains any 
now, it is from the habit he has ac- 
quired of comparing maps with the 
actual features of the district they 
are intended to delineate. So far as 
it is done at all, it is purely a matter 
of experience. He argues from the 
known to the unknown. The study 
of maps should be supplemented, 
where it is possible, by observa- 
tion: where that is wholly wanting, 
there is nothing, in fact, for the 
mind to act upon. The most 
obvious mode, one should have 
thought, of teaching the children of 
a village-school the use and mean- 
ing of a map, would be to familiarize 
them with the Ordnance survey 
of the surrounding district. They 
would learn, at any rate in a gene- 
ral way, what the marks and out- 
lines on a map are intended to jre- 
present,—a matter of which they are 
now, for the most part, profoundly 
ignorant. Yet we never remember 
to have seen an* Ordnance map’ on 
the walls of any one of the: many 
schoolrooms which we have visited, 
nor to have noticed it in any of the 
lists of articles furnished at a low 
rate by the National and other so- 
cieties for the use of schools.| We 
would venture to suggest to those 
who have the control of these 
societies, whether a portion of their 
funds might not wisely be employed 
in this way. If geography is to bea 
part of the education in our National 
Schools, it is worth while to teach it 


* We heard lately from a friend of our own an anecdote which serves in some measure 


to confirm the opinion hazarded above, 


She had been taking some pains to explain to a 


class of boys, while reading a passage from the New Testament, the meaning of the words 
‘mountain’ and ‘ multitude,’ and when she thought she had quite succeeded in making it 
clear and intelligible, she said, ‘ Well, now, what is a multitude?’ the answer was, ‘3 


high hill.’ 


7 The writer of this paper has never failed to point out the omission to the clergymen 


whose schools he has visited. 


In every case the utility of the suggestion has been at once 
admitted: in some it has been promptly acted upon, and the defect supplied. 


Since this 


was written, the writer has been informed that this defect was noticed some time since ia 
another periodical: he has not, however, seen the paper; the idea, whatever it may be 


worth, is his own, 
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in a useful and intelligible manner ; 
and we know of no plan so likely to 
conduce to that end. 

Next comes the question, What is 
the remedy for all this? What 
hope is there that any scheme can 
be devised by which our large edu- 
cational machinery may be made to 
subserve the only object which can 
justify the expense incurred—viz., 
the elevation of the next generation 
of the labouring poor? We confess 
that we are not over sanguine on 
this point. The difficulties pre- 
sented by their actual social con- 
dition are so great, the counteracting 
influences so numerous and so pow- 
erful, that we cannot indulge the 
hope that very much will be effected 
in that direction for a considerable 
time to come. Still, in the mean- 
time, something may be done — 
though more, probably, as regards 
the boys—by indirect influences, 
than in any other way. The uni- 
versal topic of complaint with all 
moralisers on the condition of the 
poor, is the helplessness of their 
wives, especially in the important 
matter of cooking; their wasteful- 
ness, the fruit not so much of care- 
lessness as of ignorance; their in- 
ability to make the most of such 
provisions as they can procure, of 
their bacon, of their bit of fresh 
meat (far more common now in 
labourers’ cottages than formerly), 
and, above all, of the produce of 
their garden. One is familiar with 
lamentations over the absence of the 
pot-au-feu, that essential article of 
daily use in every French cabane ; 
over the extravagant waste insepa- 
rable from the present methods, or 
want of method in cooking their 
food. We noticed lately a state- 
ment showing in figures the pro- 
portion of absolute loss incurred in 
dressing butchers’ meat in the ways 
in which it is usually dressed by a 
labourer’s wife of average capacity. 
A vast proportion of them, too, 
know little better how to keep their 
cottages clean and neat, and their 
children tidy, than they do how to 
cook to the best advantage the ma- 
terials for the family dinner. All 
are agreed that one essential con- 
dition of improvement in its in- 
mates is to make the cottage-home 
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more comfortable ; all allow thatit is 
idle to expect to keep the husband 
and father from the public-house 
unless you give him something like 
comfort in his own. Doubtless the 
first step, and a ‘most indispensable 
one, is to make the cottage itself a 
fit habitation for those who have to 
live in it; to give them, at any 
rate, the means of cleanliness and 
decency, if they are willing or able 
to profit by them. But even if this 
were done (and we may hope that 
in time it will be), it would be com- 
paratively of little use, unless, at 
the same time, the cottager’s wife is 
taught to make use of the appli- 
ances placed within her reach. 
Every one knows that the best and 
roomiest cottage in a village is by 
no means always the best kept or 
the most comfortable, although, on 
the other hand, it is equally certain 
that the most careful and industri- 
ous housewife must find her efforts 
powerless to maintain order and 
decency in the miserable dens by 
which too many of our English vil- 
lages are disgraced. As might be 
expected, those young women make 
the best and handiest wives who 
have been in service, provided, that 
is, that they have had the good for- 
tune to live in at least moderately 
good places. It would not be rea- 
sonable to expect much neatness 
from that very common type of the 
domestic servant, the over-worked 
and silatternly maid-of-all-work ; 
but it is obvious that this class can 
furnish but a very small proportion 
at the best, and very few of the 
better sort of servant ever marry a 
labourer. So that it is well not to 
depend upon the instruction to be 
obtained from this source for im- 
parting to the future wives and 
mothers some knowledge of their 
household duties. Besides, there is 
the general chorus of complaint, re- 
sounding from all sides in our ears, 
of the difficulty—some say the ‘im- 
possibility—of getting servants who 
either know, or are willing to learn, 
their business. The allegations on 
this head we believe to be much 
exaggerated, and the fault to rest 
very often as much with the mis- 
tress as with the maid. But we 
must beware of involving ourselves 
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in this delicate controversy. Doubt- 
less, after making all deductions, 
there is much truth in what is 
urged; yet, while all admit the ex- 
istence of the evil, no effort is made 
to apply a remedy. The most ef- 
fectual mode of meeting the diffi- 
culty, if, indeed, it is not the only 
one, would be to engraft, wherever 
it is practicable, some system of in- 
struction in industrial employments 
in the ordinary parochial schools. 
We say wherever practicable, al- 
though we believe that there are 
few parishes, large enough to sup- 
port a school at all, in which it 
might not, with a moderate amount 
of care and skill in the organization, 
be successfully introduced. We re- 
ferred above to the alleged unwil- 
lingness of the parents to allow 
their children to profit by such in- 
struction where it has been offered ; 
and the failure of Miss Martineau’s 
experiment at Norwich is not unfre- 
quently held to be decisive on this 
point. It was found, we believe, 
that they were very well pleased at 
first at the prospect of their being 
taught what was obviously calcu- 
lated to be so useful to them; but 
that after a time they began to com- 
plain that they did not learn cro- 
chet, embroidery, and the like orna- 
mental accomplishments, which no 
doubt the girls themselves would 
greatly prefer to dusting rooms and 
cooking dinners. The attendance 
gradually fell off, and the scheme 
vas ultimately abandoned. But we 
cannot accept this instance as con- 
clusive. In the first place, the lo- 
cality was not an eminently favour- 
able one for the experiment: the 
manufacture of crape and similar 
fabrics, which is carried on at Nor- 
wich on an extensive scale, is sure to 
furnish employment for young girls 
more congenial to them than house- 
hold work, and of a nature which 
suggests the wish to employ their 
leisure in occupations such as Miss 
Martineau found the girls in her 
school preferred to what she was 
anxious to teach them. But se- 
condly, as far as our memory serves, 
for we have not the particulars at 
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hand, the school was purely indus- 
trial, and experience seems to show 
that this principle, for whatever 
reason, does not answer so well as 
where industrial employment of 
some kind is superadded to the 
usual book-learning. This latter 
system has the further merit of 
being practicable, if not everywhere, 
at all events in many places where a 
purely industrial school would cer- 
tainly fail to attract a sufficient 
number of pupils to furnish an 
equivalent for the trouble and ex- 
pense. Here, however, we have the 
advantage of being able to appeal 
from theory to practice, and, at the 
same time, to oppose to Miss Mar- 
tineau’s unfavourable experience 
instances where the experiment has 
been tried with complete success, 
and with results the most satisfac- 
tory. We have before us a short 
account of the system pursued at 
Sandbach, in Cheshire,* a town with 
a population of about 4000, where it 
has now been in operation for about 
fourteen years. The pamphlet is, 
we believe, out of print, and we feel 
sure that many of our readers will 
thank us for giving them a few of 
the main particulars of a scheme 
which has been found to work so 
well—a scheme devised from the 
first with so much judgment and 
practical knowledge that little or no 
alteration has been needed in the 
rules or mode of carrying on the 
work as originally laid down. The 
instruction given is ranged under 
the four heads of dressmaking, 
washing, household work, and cook- 
ing: four branches of knowledge 
not less essential for good wives than 
for good servants. A very brief 
sketch of ‘the plan adopted in each 
department may prove not devoid of 
interest. 

I. Dressmaking is taught only so 
far as applies to articles of clothing 
in common use—only so far, that is 
to say, as the knowledge of it cannot 
fail to be in the highest degree pro- 
fitable to the future cottager’s wile. 
The process pursued is easy and 
simple. <A stock of materials is laid 
in, at wholesale prices, of suitable 


* Industrial Employments in Girls’ Schools, By the Rev. John Armitstead, Vicar of 
Sandbach, Cheshire, 
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texture and pattern, and the chil- 
dren are invited to make their own 
selection. An opportunity is thus 
afforded of directing their taste to 
what is useful and becoming. The 
elder children, or pupil teachers 
where there are any, soon learn, 
under the direction of the mistress, 
to cut out the dresses, and each 
child, as far as she is able, makes 
her own. When completed, they 
are fitted and tried on before the 
class, and when paid for, which may 
be done by instalments, are given to 
the children to take home. The 
charge is, of course, simply for the 
prime cost of the material. This is 
a plan which, it is obvious, might 
be adopted in any school, and its 
utility is too apparent to need com- 
ment. 

Il. In household work the mas- 
ter’s house offers the means of 
making at least a beginning: the 
children can learn there much that 
is useful with equal profit to them- 
selves and to him. As they succeed 
each other in rotation, any injuri- 
ous interference with their time is 
avoided ; and it is found suflicient 
recompense for their trouble if a 
portion of their meals is given them 
when so occupied. Of course the 
extent of proficiency to be acquired 
in this way is limited; but it is 
suggested that some of those who 
are interested in the welfare of the 
school might be found willing to 
afford further facilities by obtaining 
for the elder girls admission into 
some respectable households in the 
neighbourhood once or twice in 
the week, to take part in the work, 
and familiarize them with their 
future duties. 

III. Washing presents somewhat 
greater difficulties, as it involves of 
course some outlay in the purchase 
of the necessary apparatus, while in 
towns it is not often easy to obtain 
a sufficient space close to the school 
for carrying on the operation. Our 
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limits will not allow us to give de- 
tails as to the way in which these 
difficulties were overcome in the 
case before us; indeed, nothing is 
said as to the means adopted for 
procuring the funds required either 
for this or for the kitchen apparatus 
for the cooking department, which 
we presume therefore to have been 
done by subscription.* It must suf- 
fice to say that the whole building 
erected for laundry purposes is only 
25 feet by 16 feet, outside measure, 
and that this limited space is made 
to contain everything required: in 
one compartment, boilers, washing- 
boxes, &e., with a tank beneath for 
rain-water from the roof, and a pump 
for spring-water from a well; in the 
other, a drying closet, mangle, and 
all that is necessary for ironing and 
airing the clothes. There is one 
obvious objection to this, which, in- 
deed, appears to have been alleged, 
that it is unwise to furnish the 
children with all these appliances, 
which they will very rarely find 
when they go out to service, and 
never in their own homes. But it 
should be remembered that the ob- 
ject is to teach them as much as 
possible in a limited time; and 
that it would not do to waste any 
portion of what is available for 
the purpose in lighting fires and 
carrying water, matters which need 
little or no instruction. It appears 
that, for some unexplained reasons, 
there were difficulties raised here on 
the part of the parents; but a little 
experience of the benefit, both to 
themselves and their children, soon 
overcame their scruples, and there 
is now no part of the instruction 
given which they value more highly, 
nor, it may be added, into which 
the children enter more heartily. 
They bring their own clothes at the 
beginning of the week, and take 
them back as soon as they are com- 
pleted. At the end of the week each 
child is furnished with a list of the 


* The expense attendant upon the preparations required for giving instruction on these 
two heads, washing and cooking, must of course prove a serious obstacle to the adoption 
of the entire scheme in small villages, and where there are no persons able or willing to 
contribute largely to the outlay ; but there are very many country parishes in which the 
funds might easily be raised, and in most towns, large or small, there would be no difli- 


culty whatever. 
making and household work, 


This objection, however, does not apply to the two former subjects, dress- 
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clothes washed, with the prices at- 
tached, that they may know the 
value of their work. It should be 
added that at first a laundress was 
employed to teach them, but it was 
soon found that this aid could be 
dispensed with. 

IV. The most important point, 
and the one which naturally pre- 
sents the greatest difficulties, is 
cooking. For, in the first place, 
whence are the funds to be supplied 
for the constant outlay ? and next, 
what are the children to cook? For 
it is evident that their own food 
will not answer the purpose, seeing 
that they either bring it with them 
ready dressed, or go home for their 
meals to their parents’ cottages. 
The latter question did not in fact 
arise, since it was the want of facili- 
ties for supplying wholesome and 
well-cooked food to the sick and 
convalescent poor that first sug- 
gested the attempt which has proved 
so eminently successful. There is 
probably not a parish in England 
where this want is not felt in a 
greater or less degree. The sick, 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances, have to depend for the nou- 
rishment they so greatly need on the 
chance kindness of their well-to-do 
neighbours, if they have any: very 
often the whole burden falls on the 
clergyman, and constitutes a very 
heavy tax on his pocket, and on the 
patience of his servants. The plan 
adopted was to attach a small 
kitchen, ten feet by four, to the 
master’s house, in which was placed 
a small stove, or grate; and this, 
with a few saucepans, comprises all 
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that is required. The schoolinis- 
tress superintends the cooking, and 
the children are found to take the 
greatest possible interest in it. They 
have four books to keep, an order, 
waste, cash, delivery and recipients’ 
book, and thus incidentally acquire 
other useful knowledge. The re- 
cipients bring their own vessels, and 
receive whatever they require, hot 
and well-cooked, in sufficient quan- 
tity for their daily wants. In this 
way, from the very commencement, 
the sick in a parish of 4000 were 
provided for, without distinctions 
or restrictions of any kind. Next, 
as to the funds. These are almost 
entirely supplied by the commu- 
nion alms; and certainly a more 
legitimate and judicious mode of 
expending them could not well be 
devised. We subjoin in a note a 
table showing, for three years, the 
expense incurred and the quantity 
of food provided.* It will be seen 
at a glance how much good may be 
done with very moderate means ju- 
diciously employed. Even this ad- 
vantage, however, great as it is, we 
hold to be small in comparison with 
the good which will be effected by 
giving the children of the poor a 
fair knowledge of cooking, and some 
little skill in the art of economising 
their resources, the point in which 
they are now so lamentably def- 
cient. 

It might seem at first sight as if 
the need of sufficient material on 
which to exercise the skill of the 
youthful artists must restrict this 
portion, at any rate, of the indus- 
trial scheme to populous places, 


* FOOD SUPPLIED DURING THREE YEARS, ENDING SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1858. 


ee a a a 
ae ee ee 
Mutton broth quarts .. . 
3eef tea oa a ye cas 
Gruel a ° 
Soup » . . 
Calt’s-foot jelly ee 
Total income 1855-6 . . £67 11 I0 
Ditto 1856-7 . . 7814 Oo} 
Ditto 1857-8 . . 47 2 8 


£193 8 6% 


1855-6. 1856-7. Total. 
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N,.B. 1857-8. In this year the soup was supplied from a private house. 
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where the number of the sick is 
large, and where the alms and other 
charitable contributions are con- 
siderable. But}we are disposed to 
think that the school kitchen might 
= made, even in the smaller vil- 
lages (W ith the exception, perhaps, 
of those in which the population is 
very much scattered),: when once 
the difficulty of setting it on foot is 
overcome, in great measure self-sup- 
porting. If “good soup were sup- 
plied at a low rate, it would cer- 
tainly find, during at least six 
months in the year, abundance of 
eager purchasers ; and there is little 
doubt ,that in hay-time and har- 
vest, When wages are high, and the 
women, as well as the men; are 
engaged in field-work, they would 
gladly pay for good dinners a price 
which would be found, with proper 
management, amply remunerative. 

The scheme of which we have 
given our readers a slight sketch is 
still in full and most successful 
operation ; nor has there been any 
hitch in the working of it, although 
both master and mistress have been 
changed since it was first set on foot. 
We learn with pleasure that it has 
been adopted, wholly or in part, in 
many other places, and with like satis- 
factory results. Modifications would 
doubtless be required to suit the 
habits of the people in different lo- 
calities and the nature of their em- 
ployment; but they would not be 
very extensive; and if they were 
male with judgment, there seem 
to be no insuperable obstacles in the 
way of a very wide adoption of this 
mode of industrial training. Hitherto 
the cooking department appears to 
have found most favour, and it is, 
in our view, incomparably the most 
important ; "though the other three 
will not fail to exercise very bene- 
ficial influences on the cottage 
homes of England, and conse- 
quently on the moral and social 
condition of their inmates. 

It may be objected, of course, that 
all this leaves untouched one-half of 
the difficulty: it provides for the 
training of the girls, but tells us 
nothing of what we are to do with 
the boys. It may be conceded at 
once that their case is far less easy 
to deal with. It would be mani- 
VOL, LXX, NO, CCCOXIX. 
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festly impossible to combine with 
the school education any system of 
industrial training for boys. But 
neither, on the other hand, is it in 
any way necessary to make the at- 
tempt. The future agricultural la- 
bourer must learn his duties, and 
will learn them quite soon enough, 
on the farm. With those who are 
apprenticed to trades, or go into 
service (other than farm service), 
we need not concern ourselves : they 
have other opportunities and means 
of improving themselves; and their 
employers commonly take care that 
their education shall not wholly 
cease as soon as they quit the Na- 
tional school. But with regard to 
the young labourer, the problem to 
be solved is how to keep him long 
enough under instruction to teach 
him anything that he is likely to 
remember, or to give him any train- 
ing that may have much influence 
on the formation of his character ; 
and this is a problem which, in the 
actual condition of our peasantry, 
appears to us to admit of no satis- 
factory solution. The parents will 
not sacrifice the lad’s possible earn- 
ings to keep him at school, and the 
farmer cannot spare his boys during 
the day. Something may be effected 
by means of night-schools ; in fact, 
they offer the only chance there is 
of keeping up some part of what- 
ever useful instruction has been 
given at the National school. Yet it 
would be idle to expect any very 
great amount of good from this 
source; for, in the first place, the 
youths who are so anxious for in- 
struction as to be willing after a 
hard day’s work to go to school for 
an hour or two in the evening will 
never be very numerous; and next, 
it is impossible that such schools 
can ever be very extensively opened, 

unless some regular provision is 
made for furnishing teachers, which 
would involve a considerable addi- 
tion to the sum already expended 
on education. At present the night- 
school, where it exists at all, is gene- 
rally an additional burden on the 
shoulders of the clergyman, who has 
commonly quite enough to do with- 
out it: occasionally it may happen 
that he is able to enlist the services 
of one or two volunteers from among 
88 
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the better educated class in his 
parish. But in many parishes no 
such class exists; and where it does, 
these unpaid labourers in the edu- 
cational vineyard almost invariably 
drop off after a very short experi- 
ence of the irksomeness of the task, 
and of the stubborn nature of the 
soil they have to cultivate. 

On the whole, we do not, as we 
have already said, look much to 
their school training for the ad- 
vancement, moral or social, of the 
male portion, at any rate, of the la- 
bouring classes.~. Our hopes rest 
principally on other agencies, to the 
wholesome operation of which the 
school, under judicious manage- 
ment, may be made more or less 
subservient. The first and most 
essential step is to make their homes 
more comfortable ; first, by furnish- 
ing them with decent cottages, and 
next by providing them with better 
and more helpful wives—with wives 
who have not had to wait until they 
are married to begin to learn their 
household duties. To attain these 
ends must be a work of time: mean- 
while, we observe that efforts have 
been made in some places to supply 
the existing defect by the establish- 
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ment of a kind of club or reading- 
room as a counter attraction to the 
public-house. The principle adopted 
is the exact opposite of that which 
failed so egregiously in mechanics’ 
institutes. It is assumed—and the 
assumption is indispensable to suc- 
cess—that what the working man 
requires in the evening is not the 
means of study, but simply rest and 
relaxation. A room well warmed 
and lighted, a few weekly news- 
papers and some easy, light reading, 
with a cheap cup of tea or coffee, 
and permission to smoke, would 
soon draw away from the beer-shop 
a large proportion of its customers, 
The first outlay, chiefly in books, 
would not be great, and the current 
expenses might be met by a small 
weekly payment; so that the scheme 
does not seem beyond the reach of 
any moderately-prosperous village. 
We know one place in particular, 
Whitchurch, in Shropshire, where 
the experiment, though made under 
unfavourable circumstances, _ has 
been attended with a measure of 
success which might well encourage 
its adoption elsewhere. But we 
must not enlarge further on this 
topic. 
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GILBERT RUGGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ A FIRST FRIENDSHIP.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AT HOME. 


HE shadows of a dull evening in 
May were closing in over the 
drawing-room at Skegsthorpe Rec- 
tory. ‘Two figures, seated by the 
window looking into the garden, 
were conversing in the twilight. 

‘By a messenger, Gilbert?’ in- 
quired one of the two persons, look- 
ing up from her work with an air of 
astonishment. ‘ Then—then did you 
not go to Kensington after all?’ 

‘Isn’t that just what I have been 
trying to show you was a sheer im- 
possibility, my dear Gabrielle ?’ re- 
turned the other person, rising from 
his chair, and drumming impa- 
tiently on the window-pane. ‘ You 


are a little obtuse, Gabrielle, to- 
night.’ 

‘You mean, then, that—that you 
have not seen Mary—Miss Sherlock 
—at all?’ put the first speaker, in a 


constrained voice. 

‘That is certainly what I do 
mean,’ was the rejoinder. 

‘OhY 

Now there was something very 
provoking in Gabrielle Hurst’s ut- 
terance of the little monosyllable. 
What it expressed Gilbert Rugge 
could hardly tell. It sounded like 
disapprobation, or satire. He con- 
tinued drumming on the window- 
pane as before, and with his back 
turned to his cousin, went on— 

‘Yes, I started once or twice, but 
something always turned up to pre- 
vent me getting there. I was not 
master of my own time, you see, and 
Harlixstowe had always something 
or other on hand.’ 

‘Indeed !’ 

Still the same quiet, provoking 
reticence. Gilbert Rugge would 
have much preferred his cousin 
speaking out her mind, and utter- 
ing some decided censure, if she 
felt he deserved it. That, at least, 
would have given him an opportu- 
hity of justifying himself. But the 
fact was, Gabrielle scarcely knew 
what to think of matters. ‘Per- 


haps,’ reasoned she, ‘it has been a 
delusion of mine throughout, and I 
have been fancying I detected what 
I wished to detect.’ So she plied 
her needle in silence. 

‘Yes, the week went like light- 
ning. I never seemed to have time 
to get through half I had eut out 
for me each day, went on Gilbert, 
quickly. ‘You have no idea, Ga- 
brielle, of the rapid life folks lead 
in town. Breakfast here, dinner 
there, theatres, concerts, and balls 
afterwards; why, we were at it from 
morning till night.’ And the young 
man (though with an air of embar- 
rassment) rattled on with his gay 
doings in London. 

But Gabrielle would not take any 
interest in the theme, though it was 
the first time she had had a word 
alone with her cousin since his re- 
turn. Gabrielle felt vexed with 
Gilbert, vexed with herself too, and 
almost ready to cry. She would not 
ask a single question about Miss 
Harlixstowe, though she instine- 
tively divined that her cousin 
wished her to do so; and whilst he 
went on expatiating on the attentions 
that had been shown him in Upper 
Brook-street, she was pretending to 
count her stitches with engrossed 
attention. 

This state of things went on for 
some days. Gilbert was constantly 
trying to awaken Gabrielle’s interest 
in the Harlixstowes, and constantly 
being rebuffed. As a natural con- 
sequence, Mr. Rugge grew very ir- 
ritable and moody about this epoch. 
He took to absenting himself from 
the house for hours together, with- 
out saying a word toany one. He 
galloped his horses about the coun- 
try in rather a wild and purposeless 
fashion. He went off for enormous 
walks one day, and the next sat idly 
by the carp-pond, for hours together, 
with a book in his hand, into which 
he never looked. At length, one 
evening, when the cousins sat alone 
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together, during the Rector’s after- 
dinner nap, the young man suddenly 
broke out, quite irrespectively of 
the conversation in hand— 

‘Oh, Gabrielle, how I wish you 
knew her! I cannot tell you how 
beautiful she is; I cannot tell you 
what grace and dignity there are in 
her manner. She is as good, too, as 
she is beautiful; I am sure of it.’ 

Gilbert blurted out the words im- 
petuously. It was of no use; he 
could not keep all this emotion pent 
up any longer. 

‘ Knew her ?—knew whom?’ said 
the wicked Gabrielle, with an air of 
mystification. ‘I was talking of 
Martha Green ; she is a good young 
woman I will allow, but I can’t say 
much for her beauty.’ 

‘Nonsense! Miss Harlixstowe, I 
mean.’ 

Gilbert turned very red, and got 
up and paced the room to and fro. 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Gabrielle, with an 
air of nonchalance, ‘ I recollect; the 
young lady you met in town. 
Well? 

Gabrielle had not yet forgiven her 
cousin for not falling in love with 
her friend Mary, as he ought to have 
done. 

‘Don’t say “well” in that indif- 
ferent way, Gabrielle. Miss Harlix- 
stowe is the most beautiful creature 
I have ever seen; the brightest and 
cleverest too. Ah, if you could but 
hear the music of her voice!’ 

Gabrielle did not look as though 
she were at all anxious for that pri- 
vilege,* but spitefully asked the 
lady’s age. 

‘My own,’ replied Gilbert, sharp- 
ly; ‘twenty-two, or thereabouts.’ 

Not quite accurate this, but as 
near to fact as could be expected. 

‘Four years older than I am, 
then, said Gabrielle, naively. ‘ And 
yery rich, is she not, Gilbert ?” 

‘I suppose so.’ I fear so, he was 
about to say. 

‘And of a very old family, I be- 
lieve? Really and genuinely aris- 
tocratic, are they not, Mr. Rugge ?” 

Mr. Rugge nodded his head af- 
firmatively, not much liking this 
cross-questioning. 

* They will be down here, in Lin- 
colnshire, on the 15th, so you will 
have opportunities of making the 
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acquaintance yourself. They begged 
we would do so. Of course you 
will lose no time in calling on 
them.’ 

‘But it is some dreadful distance 
to Harlixstowe?’ said Gabrielle. 

‘We can take our own horses as 
far as Gareham, and then post,’ re- 
turned Gilbert. ‘Don’t raise such 
absurd difficulties, Gabrielle. It 
would be exceedingly ill-behaved 
not to take an early opportunity of 
paying our respects to the family, 
after all their civility to me in town. 
As a matter of mere courtesy, you 
are bound to do it.’ 

‘Am I indeed, sir?’ said Gabri- 
elle, looking up roguishly at her 
cousin. ‘ Well, after all you say of 
the lady, I confess that I should 
rather like to see her—as a matter 
of curiosity, you know.’ 

But Gilbert would not respond 
to his cousin’s banter. He was too 
much in earnest, and he looked 
rather hurt. Seeing which, Gabri- 
elle quickly added— 

‘Of course, Gilbert, we must call 
there. I shall be very glad to make 
the acquaintance.’ 

‘You will!’ exclaimed Gilbert, 
stopping in his walk. ‘Ah! thatis 
like yourself, Gabrielle; that is like 
my own dear little cousin. You 
know what I mean, he went on, 
hurriedly : ‘I—I really feel that you 
and Miss Harlixstowe ought to 
know each other. You will be 
friends, I am sure, and you will 
like her, Gabrielle.’ 

Very disinterested on his part, as 
Gabrielle remarked, with a laugh. 

‘And when am I to have this 
honour?’ she added, looking up at 
his flushed and eager face. 

‘Well, as my grandfather has got 
a touch of gout again’ (such had 
been the result of the dinner-party, 
alas!), ‘and won’t be inclined for a 
long drive at present, I think I had 
better ride over and leave our cards 
early next week. What say you?’ 

He did ride over and leave cards 
the next week; and three days later 
came cards by post, in return, with 
a note to the effect that Mr. Harlix- 
stowe and his daughter would do 
themselves the pleasure of paying 
an early visit to the Rectory, to 
make the acquaintance of Mr. Hurst 
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and his granddaughter. And so a 
few days further on (long, weary 
days they were for one member of 
the Rector’s family) the Harlix- 
stowes’ carriage made its appear- 
ance at the Rectory, and the Har- 
lixstowes’ powdered servants and 
splendid liveries were as good as a 
lord mayor’s show to all the gaping 
villagers. 

‘Oh, Gilbert, she is very beauti- 
ful!’ whispered Gabrielle in her 
cousin’s ear, as the Harlixstowes 
drove off. 

‘Yes, all the world owns that. 
But I want to know more,’ said the 
young man, as he paced the room, 
with a bright, animated face. ‘I 
want you now to give me your full 
impressions of Miss Harlixstowe.’ 

But Gabrielle laughed and shook 
her head. She would commit her- 
self to no further opinion at pre- 
sent. 

A little later, and a return call 
came off; and it was on their way 
home from this same visit that Ga- 
brielle communicated her impres- 
sions more freely to her cousin. 

‘I think her very beautiful and 
very clever; all that you say, in- 
deed,’ said Gabrielle. And then she 
made a pause, and looked out of the 
carriage window. 

‘But do you like her? 
what I want to know.’ 

‘No one could see her, I think, 
without liking her,’ replied Gabri- 
elle. ‘ One thing pleased me much, 
and that is, that she has the good 
taste not to sneer at our quiet 
country life, after the manner of 
some fine ladies. She did not tell 
me I was buried alive here, or over- 
whelm me with compassion for my 
ignorance of the opera, the court 
concerts, &c., as the Misses War- 
borough do when they call upon 
us.’ 


That’s 


‘But Miss Harlixstowe is a lady; 
and with all the antiquity of their 
father’s baronetcy, the Demoiselles 
Warborough are not ladies. There 
is some flaw on the mother’s side 
there, I expect, continued the young 
man, with a little superciliousness 


of manner. ‘ Lady Warborough 
was a nobody, I believe; a Sheffield 
eutler’s daughter, I have heard.’ 

‘I don’t know about that, re- 
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turned Gabrielle, with the shadow 
of a smile playing round her mouth. 
‘But Miss Harlixstowe is evidently 
superior to anything of the sort. 
She takes an interest too in their 
new property, and the condition of 
the poor people on the estate, and I 
like her for it.’ 

So favourable an opinion from 
such a quarter (for in spite of his 
bantering ways and airs of superi- 
ority, Gilbert loved his little cousin 
dearly, and held her judgment in 
high estimation) put the young man 
in excellent spirits. He made him- 
self vastly agreeable to his grand- 
father that night by his account of 
their morning’s visit; detailed the 
attractions of the picture-gallery 
at Harlixstowe, the pineries and 
stables; and the old gentleman lis- 
tened with manifest satisfaction. 
These were the sort of friends he 
desired for his grandson. But Ga- 
brielle looked at her cousin with a 
shade of anxiety. Was it well this 
passion should be encouraged for a 
moment? Would it ever be re- 
turned? Could this woman love, 
as he would love, even were there 
no inequalities of fortune and sta- 
tion between them? As yet she 
knew not, but a sense of disquiet 
seized her as she beheld the glow 
that overspread her cousin’s face at 
the mere mention of her name. 

But Gilbert lived in the present 
only, and their reception at Harlix- 
stowe had filled him with delight. 
His bright mood reached a climax 
when, a few days later, there arrived 
notes from Harlixstowe. The Rector 
and his family were invited to the 
forthcoming fétes in June that were 
to celebrate the accession of a new 
master to the estate. Of course the 
Rector and his family accepted. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
GABRIELLE’S PROTHGEs. 


Meanwhile, as there was an inter- 
val of some days before the visit to 
their new friends, Gabrielle took ad- 
vantage of her cousin’s present sunny 
mood to evoke his aid in a certain 
good work which she had much at 
heart, but which did not prosper as 
she could wish. The parish school 
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question still remained where it 
was. The Rector obstinately re- 
fused to see the necessity for carry- 
ing out the scheme that had been 
proposed—a scheme which, by the 
way, he well knew would rest 
upon his own shoulders for sup- 
port, seeing there were not half-a- 
dozen persons in the parish who 
would or could contribute a guinea 
towards it. 

‘Poor people didn’t care about 
“ book-learning,”’ urged the Rector. 
‘You could bring the horse to the 
water, but you couldn’t make him 
drink.’ 

And then Mr. Hurst quoted cer- 
tain lines about the dangers of ‘a 
little learning ;? and alluded to the 
‘spread of infidelity amongst the 
working classes keeping pace with 
the increased acquisition of reading 
and writing amongst them; and, in 
short, had at different times said 
several things that made Lieutenant 
Sherlock very angry, and almost led 
to a quarrel between Rector and 
churchwarden. 

But now, Gabrielle resolved to 
stir up her cousin to action on her 
behalf, for he had more influence 
with the Rector than any one else. 
And appealing to Gilbert, in an 
earnest way, she so far roused his 
sympathies and, latent energies that 
he undertook, as he said, ‘ to carry 
the work through,’ 

Once fairly interested, Gilbert 
Rugge plunged into matters with 
all the impetuosity natural to him. 
He was for sending off for an archi- 
tect, and building Gothic schools 
near the Lodge gates at once—with 
lattice windows, rustic porch, and 
clock turret all complete. He did 
go so far as to write up to London 
for some Parliamentary Bluebooks 
on education, and parish-school Re- 
ports, which he studied for three 
days as though he were grinding 
for an examination. But Gabrielle 
took less ambitious views. She well 
knew that the ‘Gothic schools’ 
would shut up her grandfather's 
pocket at once; and, viewing the 
question more practically, proposed 
that a disused laundry, situated in 
the court-yard at the back of the 
house, and quite separated from it, 
should be converted into temporary 
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schoolrooms. Gilbert thought this 
a shabby way of doing things, but 
acquiesced in its feasibility. So the 
bricklayers were set to work, and 
Lieutenant Sherlock was authorized 
to make inquiries for a schoolmaster 
and schoolmistress, if such could 
be found in the locality. 

All this, of course, led to many 
visits between Miss Hurst and her 
friends at Skegsthorpe Sands. The 
good Lieutenant was her right hand 
and adviser in chief. Mr. Rugge 
sometimes accompanied his cousin 
on these oceasions, and was cor- 
dially received as usual by the 
Lieutenant; but there was a slight 
restraint in Aunt Laurinda’s man- 
ner which took some little time to 
get used to. However, it wore off 
with each visit, and Gilbert evi- 
di ntly tried to appear unconscious 
of it 

Gabrielle had brought troubles 
enough upon herself with the work 
she had taken in hand. It was 
quite true what the Rector had 
said. The majority of his parish- 
ioners ‘didn’t see — use 0’ 
larnin’ to poor folks’ children. They 
couldn’t afford to lose what the 
bairns airned, even if the edica- 
tion cost ’em nothin’. Tom could 
make threppence a day now by 
weedin’ or scarin’ crows, and Betsy 
was wanted at hoam to help mind 
t’? house and keep the babby from 
fallin’ i’ the fire.’ 

After this fashion were Gabrielle’s 
well-intentioned efforts met for the 
most part. But she was not to be 
easily discouraged. It is true she 
had no experience in these matters; 
had no intimate acquaintance with 
the habits and peculiarities of the 
poor; no particular administrative 
ability or business talent; but then 
she had zeal and earnestness, and 
was truly anxious to serve her 
grandfather’s parishioners. An en- 
ergetic district-visitor would have 
scorned poor Gabrielle’s confused 
efforts ‘and confused notions. A 
strong-minded lady, accustomed to 
sit on committees, scold dirty house- 
wives, and distribute: fierce tracts, 
would have soon talked and bullied 
the mothers into sending their chil- 
dren to school. But Gabrielle had 
nothing to trust to but her own 
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desire to do right, and some little 
womanly tact that she possessed in 
in all her dealing with poor folks. 

‘If I could only once get the 
schools into working order, perhaps 
grandpapa would begin to take some 
interest in them,’ reasoned Miss 
Hurst within herself, one evening, as 
she was returning home from an 
early tea with Lieutenant Sherlock 
and his sister. ‘ Of course, at his age, 
he doesn’t like to be troubled with 
more business than he can help.’ 
And Gabrielle fell to wondering 
whether there were many more 
parishes in the land where elderly 
gentlemen of good manners and 
gastronomic tastes (successors di- 
rect of the Apostles) construed the 
reading over the Church Service 
once a week, and the administration 
of the Sacrament four times a year, 
into a full and ample performance 
of their pastoral duties. And then 
Gabrielle wondered whether a cu- 
rate would mend matters, and how 
far such an innovation would be 
compatible with her grandfather’s 
conservative notions. And these 
questions she was still debating 
within herself when she crossed the 
last field on her way home, and 
found herself in the lane that led to 
the churchyard and the Rectory. 

At that moment she was attracted 
by a pitiful wailing close at hand, 
and, looking round, discovered by 
the hedge-side a small boy, in a 
ragged pinafore, crying over a 
broken milk-jug, the contents of 
which a large sow was greedily 
gulping down, to the child’s utter 
consternation. It was Johnny Brod- 
dick, who had been to fetch the 
daily supply of milk from the Rec- 
tory. 

At the sight of the lady whom he 
considered the natural proprietor of 
the miik, the little fellow took to 
his heels at once, and could not be 
persuaded to return. So Gabrielle 
followed after him; for she wanted 
to secure Johnny Broddick for her 
school, and did not wish to be re- 
garded as an ogre. 

But, before she had reached the 
cottage, a young woman appeared 
on the threshold, and discerning at 
a glance what had happened, dealt 
Johnny Broddick a few sound cuffs 
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on the head, rating him violently 
he while. She was a coarse-looking 
young woman, with a pair of tawdry 
earrings and a pair of bold black 
eyes, before whose gaze Gabrielle 
involuntarily lowered her own. 

‘Tll teach you to go and break 
and smash i’ this how, you young 
beggar. Get in with you. You'll 
have no supper to-night.’ 

‘Don’t be angry with him. He 
seems very sorry, poor little fellow,’ 
pleaded Gabrielle, as she came up. 

‘The young dog allus is in some 
mischief! We shan’t hev a bit o’ 
crockeryware left in the house soon,’ 
continued the young woman, staring 
at Gabrielle with her bold eyes; 
‘and we ain’t gotten overmuch.’ 

Gabrielle wondered who this 
might be who spoke with such an 
air of proprietorship over John 
Broddick’s goods and chattels. 

‘Ay, you may slive off, young 
‘un; better not let me ketch sight 
on yer agen to-night,’ continued the 
young woman, as the child slunk 
in-doors. 

‘What’s up theer?’ cried a voice 
from within the house; and John 
Broddick was visible in the back- 
ground, with towel in hand, and 
water dripping from his face and 
hair, for he had just been washing 
himself in the soft-water tub at the 
back of the house, after his day’s 
work, 

‘Better come yoursen and see, 
replied the young woman. 

‘Ax your pardon, miss, said 
3roddick, coming forward as soon 
as he had dried himself and put on his 
neckcloth; ‘didn’t know as ’twas 
you.’ And Broddick made a loutish 
grab at his wet locks. Ever since 
the events of the last winter, he had 
manifested a sort of clownish civi- 
lity towards the parson’s grand- 
daughter. 

Gabrielle uttered a word in ex- 
tenuation of the small offender cry- 
ing within doors; and she looked 
at the owner of the black eyes and 
the tawdry earrings as she spoke. 

‘Treckon she’s jawed him enough. 
Yar aint a goin’gto wallop him, eh? 
asked the father. 

The she referred to made no 
answer, but pushed her way in- 
doors with her arms akimbo. 
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‘A coosin o’ mine she be, miss,’ 
said Broddick, in a silly shame- 
faced sort of way. ‘ Come to keep 
house for me. How’s a man with 
three bairns to get on without some- 
body to mind ’em and cook the 
vittles, I’d like to know ?’ 

John Broddick made rather a 
lame business of his explanation, 
and did not look up at Miss Hurst 
as he spoke. But Gabrielle was 
thinking of the subject uppermost 
in her mind. 

‘ Broddick, I want to have a word 
with you about your children,’ she 
began, plunging boldly into mat- 
ters. ‘Can I step in?’ 

‘Tf yer loike, miss. Nancy,’ he con- 
tinued, putting his head in-doors, 
‘ put the kids to bed. Do ye hear?’ 

It seemed not; for, on entering, 
Nancy stood by the window, needle 
in hand, sewing some coarse arti- 
ficial flowers into a bonnet. 

‘Coome, did ye hear me?’ con- 
tinued Broddick. Nancy raised her 
black eyes, which said as plainly as 
eyes could, that she heard, but did 
not heed the request. 

Gabrielle looked at her in sur- 
prise. But there was something in 
that bold gaze which caused her in- 
stinctively to turn away her head. 
She glanced round the cottage. It 
was cleaner and neater than she had 
ever seen it before. Poor Mrs. Brod- 
dick had been only a sickly, ailing 
housewife for the last few years of 
her life. 

‘Ay, she keeps the house tidy, 
don’t she?’ said Broddick, following 
Miss Hurst’s gaze, ‘and the bairns 
too. She’s a high-mettled ’un, she 
is, but she knows how to rightle up 
the place.’ 

Though allowing her these do. 
mestic virtues, John Broddick’s 
manner was not over-courteous to- 
wards ?the black-eyed. Until she 
had ‘taken herself off, which he 
ordered her to do again in a per- 
emptory ‘aside, the man seemed ill 
at ease before Miss Hurst. When 
the young woman had thrown down 
her bonnet with a fling, and walked 
off with the children, he seemed to 
recover himself a little, and thrust- 
ing forward a rush-bottomed chair 
for his guest, asked her if ‘ she’d sit 
hersen down.’ 
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‘It’s all very well, miss, your 
talkin’ o’ edication and all that, but 
what use be it to the likes of us? 
began John Broddick, emphatically, 
after Gabrielle had finished her little 
statement. ‘J never larned readin’ 
nor ritin’, and I shouldn’t ha’ gotten 
more wages, nor ha’ held the plough 
straighter, if I had larned, I reckon,’ 

‘But wouldn’t it be pleasant to 
you, if now, on coming home to- 
night, tired from work, you could 
sit down and read awhile, or if 
one of your children could read to 
you?’ 

‘T’d soon be snorin’, I judge. I 
never could stand reading o’ no kind, 
*ceptin when Measter Turler gives 
us a bit from the newspairper 
o’ Saturday nights at the public: 
and then, unless it’s a murder, or 
summut about osses, I can’t keep 
my eyes oppen long.’ 

Gabrielle started afresh, and ad- 
vanced all the old arguments that 
have been adduced, time out of 
mind, to plead the cause of know- 
ledge versus ignorance. Another 
objection rose in Broddick’s mind. 
‘The bairns had no clothing fit togo 
to school in; and he’d no money to 
ware in shoes and frocks, not he.’ 

Miss Hurst suggested that this 
difficulty could easily be got over. 

‘But I ain’t no mind to see my 
bairns guyed out in fine folks’ cast- 
offs, answered the man, rudely, 
feeling his last standing-ground was 
taken from him. ‘If yar like to 
send us yer milk, or a bit o’ fresh 
meat, yar may, but I aint goin’ to 
hev the kids dawksed out like mon- 
keys at a fair. Noa,noa! Fine backs 
and empty bellies aint to my likin’’ 
And the man gave a vicious kick at 
the house-cat as he spoke. 

But the remembrance of the dead 
wife was too fresh in Gabrielle’s 
mind—her desire to befriend the 
motherless children too strong, to 
be shaken from her purpose by 
these rough words. 

. ‘Broddick,’ she said gently after 
a pause, ‘I think you feel some 
little gratitude to me for any service 
I may have done you in your 
trouble last winter. I think you 
know that I would help and _ be- 
friend you and your children, if I 
could. Don’t let anger or impa- 
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tience on your part deprive me of 
the pleasure of serving you further, 
if I can.’ 

The man, who was looking down 
surlily at the hearth, raised his 
head and glanced at Gabrielle for a 
moment with an air of surprise. 

‘If I tell you that you will be 
doing me a favour—if I tell you 
that you will be helping on a work 
that is very dear to me, and more 
than repay any service you have 
ever received at my hands—you will 
not then refuse to let your children 
come to school? I put it to you as 
a kindness to myself, that you 
should send them. You will not 
refuse me ?’ 

To be appealed to in this fashion 
was something so utterly new and 
unexpected to John Broddick—so 
completely out of the experience of 
the Skegsthorpe mind, that he could 
only open his mouth and stare at 
Miss Hurst. 

‘If you tak’ it to heart i’ that way, 
Iwon’t say ye nay, he blurted out, 
when he could get speech. ‘ Dang 
me! there’s a couple o’ half-crowns 
to get em some new togs.’ And he 
chucked the silver on the table as 
he spoke. 

‘We can do without it, I think; 
but I will not fail to spend it if 
necessary,’ said Gabrielle, after a 
little hesitation as to whether she 
should take the money or not. 

‘And now, Broddick, there is 
one other thing I want to say. It 
troubles me that I have never seen 
you at church since your wife’s 
death. Tell me, how is it? Rich 
or poor, Broddick, we are none of us 
80 strong that we can do without 
God’s help—none of us leading 
lives that don’t want making better 
and purer.’ 

A sulky look immediately clouded 
John Broddick’s face. 

‘You needn’t try none o’ that,’ he 
muttered; ‘I want no more o’ that 
gammon.’ 

‘And it seems to me, went on 
Gabrielle, appearing not to heed the 
remark, ‘that those amongst us 
who have to work for their daily 
bread, and have few opportunities 
of retirement—it seems to me that 
they must derive great comfort 
from the good thoughts that steal 
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upon us as we kneel together in 
God’s house on Sundays. I wish, 
Broddick, you would let me see you 
again in the old place where you 
and Mary used once to sit.’ 

The man winced under the allu- 
sion to his dead wife. 

‘Now I’m not goin’ to stand none 
o’ this,” he interrupted savagely. 
‘T’ve had enough o’ preachin’ to 
last me my life. It, ain't done 
me no good, and it never will. Who 
believes it, ’d like to know? Not 
him, or he’d not ha’ let my wife ha’ 
died as she did. Not Job Turler, 
or he wouldn’t jeer and jibe us at 
the public as he does. Not Joshua 
Scuffham, the measter as I works 
for, or he wouldn’t cuss and swear 
at us chaps. If I’m to burn, I 
must, I reckon, so I'll take my fling 
now.’ And the man broke out into 
a blasphemous speech that caused 
Gabrielle’s cheek to blanch. 

‘They tried to convart me once 
at the Ranters’ chapel down at the 
Sands, went on Broddick, with a 
coarse laugh, ‘ but it warn’t no use. 
They roared and they prayed a good 
7un over me, and sent my wife into 
*stericks, and I bellowed till the 
sweat dropped off me like water ; 
but still I didn’t tairk it. I cried 
“Glory, glory!” till I was hoarse; 
but I got drunk three days running 
the next week. I tell ye, miss, it 
airnt no manner o’ use. Some on 
us is to be damned, they say, and 
some on us is to get to heaven ; and 
I’m one o’ the first lot, I reckon,’ 

‘I dare not listen to you, Brod- 
dick, if you talk in this way,’ said 
Gabrielle, rising with a troubled 
face. ‘I dare not try to argue with 
you. I—I can only pray that God 
may enlighten you.’ 

She had suddenly realized to her- 
self the gulf that lay between this 
man and herself—the gulf that 
ignorance, sin, and long years of 
moral degradation had opened be- 
tween them, and that separated 
them like creatures of different 
spheres. The history of her grand- 
father’s ministry amongst these 
poor ignorant labourers for the last 
forty years suddenly laid itself bare 
to her in a momentary flash. What 
was there to appeal to in the man? 
He cared for nothing beyond his own 
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animal enjoyments; had no hopes 
nor aspirations beyond his present 
grovelling life. A miserable sense of 
her own powerlessness to cope with 
the strong foes that stood encarna- 
lized in his person came over the 
young girl, as she looked at the 
coarse face before her. After a 
pause, she added in a lower, sadder 
voice— 

‘Perhaps, Broddick, you will 
think my words over again when 
you are alone, or at your work, and 
they will seem to you better worth 
your attention. Perhaps some day 
a feeling of helplessness, or some 
sudden trouble or sickness may 
drive you to seek the Aid you now 
reject. One thing I am glad of— 
you have lately been working more 
regularly, I find; that, at least, is a 
duty that must be clear to you, 
whatever you may think of your 
other duties. For your children, 
and your dead wife’s sake, I hope, 

sroddick, you will not lose a day’s 
work this summer.’ 

The man writhed again under 
the reference to his wife. 

‘That all depends on Measter 
Scuffham, and what wages he gives 
this turn, I reckon,’ he muttered, 
as, he moved towards the inner door. 

*Coom, Nancy, I want my soop- 
per, he called out up the stairs. 
‘The lairdy’s a gooin’ home agen.’ 
And he made a surly sort of bow to 
Miss Hurst, as she bade him good- 
night, with a consciousness that she 
had done but little good by her visit, 
and that it was only the man’s desire 
not to insult his benefactress that 
kept him from launching out into 
further words unfitted for her ears. 

With no cheering train of thought 
to bear her company, Gabrielle 
hastened homewards down the lane. 
The setting sun gleamed through 
the great elm-trees as she neared 
the Rectory, and all the western 
windows were a-flame. But the 
shadow of the  church-tower, 


lengthening out over the graveyard, ° 


stretched to the very doors of the 
Rectory, and (it was a mere fancy, 
perhaps) it seemed to Gabrielle that 
the outline of the vane on the 
summit of the church formed a 
broken cross before her grand- 
father’s threshold. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
DEAD TO THE WORLD. 

It was four o’clock, and a morning 
in early summer. 

The solemn beauty of the dawn 
lay over earth and sea. The newly- 
risen sun tinged the rippling waves 
with light, as they rolled quietly in- 
shore, and turned the Skegsthorpe 
Sands to gold. Scawards, a silvery 
veil of mist still hung; but land- 
wards, the sky was clear and a 
cloudless dome of blue stretched 
above the quiet fields. 

Often as he had beheld the same 
scene at the same hour (for he was 
an early riser the year round), 
Lieutenant Sherlock paused a few 
moments as he reached the top of 
the sand-bank by the coast-guard 
station. A wondrous freshness and 
tranquillity in the air, a wondrous 
repose brooding over sea and shore; 
the old ever-recurring mystery and 
marvel of the dawn, with no eye to 
behold its beauty, none to look upon 
its perfect fairness. But the Lieu- 
tenant sighed as though the repose 
about him—the unstained freshness 
of the day, ill accorded with the 
thoughts he was pondering; and 
with his head bent down, went on 
his way, seeing other things than 
the yellow sands at his feet. 

His way this morning lay north- 
wards to Gibbet Point; and ere the 
mists had risen from the sea he had 
reached the desolate house, whither 
we have followed his steps once 
before. Then, it was enveloped 
in the darkness of a December 
night—now, it stood illumined with 
the rays of the morning sun. But 
it looked no better in this fresh 
morning light than it did with the 
outline of its barred windows traced 
on the black shroud of the wintry 
night. It was a dull, neglected 
farm-house, that seemed rotting 
away in the moist sea-mists that 
had blown over it for years; there 
was a scurvy sea-taint upon its 
walls, and a salt sea-rust on the 
paint, peeling from its doors and 
spouts. Desolation stared from all 
its haggard windows, and blight and 
decay were written on its ruined 
front. The lower rooms were all 
closed and shuttered, and only the 
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upper chambers had a habitable 
look. 

But the depressing influence of 
the place had not told very seri- 
ously upon its present occupant, 
it seemed. Joe Bunner had the 
character of being a jovial old dog 
enough, though of a somewhat taci- 
turn and ~zunsocial temperament, for 
he never joined the coast-guard- 
men or other of the Skegsthorpe 
folks in the tap-room at ‘ Barker’s, 
but preferred taking his grog alone, 
which was accounted queer and 
unmnannerly in Joe. But then Joe 
was ‘queer’ in most respects, and 
not being a Skegsthorpe man, his 
eccentricities were generally set down 
as ‘ south-country ways,’ for Joe was 
understood to come irom the far-off 
regions of Kent. ‘That the old sea- 
man was in fair health and spirits 
this morning was pretty evident. 
Some time before Lieutenant Sher- 
lock had reached the house, he could 
hear the old man’s voice trolling 
out a nautical ditty; and on ap- 
proaching nearer, there stood Joe 
Bunner himself in the doorway, 
with a large tub before him and his 
arms covered with soap-suds, wash- 
ing linen. 

‘Good mornin’, Cap’en. Nice 
dryin’ weather, aint it? Gettin’ on 
fust rate wi’ our week’s wash, aint 
we, Cherry ?” 

Cherry, the black-bird appealed 
to, in its cage suspended by the 
door, answered by a chirp. Cherry 
was not a handsome bird nor a 
musical one, having only one eye 
and a singular deficiency of notes 
and plumage; but Cherry had been 
rescued from a savage bird-fancier 
at Deptford, who taught birds to 
sing by poking out their eyes, and 
Joe would not have parted from his 
companion for any sum you could 
name. 

‘The windows yonder are still 
closed, I see, Bunner, said the 
Lieutenant, looking upwards. 
‘ How’s that?’ 

‘’*Cause we’re sleepin’ the soundest 
and most refreshin’est sleep as we’ve 
slep’ for months,’ replied the old 
sailor, wiping the soap-suds from 
his arms, and removing the wash- 
ing-tub that blocked the entrance. 
‘Just step up, Cap’en, you wont 
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waken him. Worth a hundred 
pounds an hour, such a sleep as 
that, I reckon.’ 

The Lieutenant made no reply, 
but stepped indoors, and mounting 
the staircase to the old sailor’s room, 
ascended to the chamber on the 
floor above. 

Lieutenant Sherlock paused a 
moment at the threshold (he always 
did pause ere he entered that cham- 
ber—always stood at the door with 
a fearful listening aspect), then 
quietly turned the key in the lock 
and entered. The room was dark 
after the bright morning light with- 
out, but through the upper part of 
the half-opened shutters a ray of 
early sunlight fell upon the bed in 
the corner of the floor and upon the 
figure lying there. 

Quictly did the Lieutenant ap- 
proach the bedside, and quietly he 
bent over the figure and gazed upon 
the sleeper’s face. It was a hand- 
some face and one that would have 
still looked young, but it was worn 
and furrowed with lines that the 
years had not sown there. Though 
in repose now, it looked like a face 
that a word could rouse into frenzy. 
The hand lying on the coverlet, 
though large and sinewy, was thin 
and wasted, and the broad uncovered. 
chest was gaunt and attenuated for 
a man of such large proportions. 
Drawing a chair to the bedside, the 
Lieutenant sat down and looked 
long and earnestly at the sleeper. 

For some minutes the Lieutenant 
sat thus with his hands clasped on 
his knee. At length the tears 
slowly welled up into his eyes, and 
he murmured to himself, 

‘Will it ever be the same face 
again in this life? God knows. 
Godknows!’ And the Lieutenant’s 
mouth twitched, and a tear rolled 
down his cheek. 

‘If I but knew all!’ he muttered 
to himself again, after a pause. ‘ If 
I but knew the worst, whatever it 
might be. Anything better than 
this ignorance and suspense!’ 

Suddenly the idea oceurred to 
him that there was an unnatural 
pallor on the face before him. 

‘If he should sicken and die here 
alone and unattended! Have I a 
right to keep his presence here a 
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secret from my family an hour 
longer—from my sister, at least ?’ 

The thought evidently caused the 
Lieutenant some painful hesitation. 
His distress of mind was written on 
his furrowed brows. Some minutes 
passed, and then the sleeper stirred, 
sighed, and slowly opening his eyes, 
looked up into the Lieutenant’s face 
and smiled calmly and intelligently. 
At that moment, there was a strange 
resemblance in the two faces. 

Lieutenant Sherlock’s heart beat 
with the violence of a sudden hope. 

‘George!’ he gently whispered, 
bending down, ‘ George, my lad!’ 

But the look had faded away 
already. There was no response in 
the eyes. They closed again, and 
the next moment the sleeper slept 
quietly as before. But that momen- 
tary look of recognition had stirred 
a sudden storm within the Lieute- 
nant’s breast. He hid his face in 
his hands, and the chair on which he 
- shook with the sobs that escaped 
nim. 

‘Don’t ye, Cap’en; don’t ye!’ 
whispered a voice behind him, and 
the old sailor, who had entered the 
chamber unperceived, laid his hand 
on the Lieutenant’s shoulder. ‘ Don’t 
ye, I say; Cap’en, don’t ye.’ 

Joe Bunner had never seen his 
master moved like this, since the 
night when, in a miserable lodging 
in Ratcliffe Highway, he first 
showed his old officer that face so 
like his own distorted with the 
ravings of madness. 

‘If he could only sleep like that 
o nights, he’d soon be himself 
again, bless yer life!’ whispered the 
old seaman, encouragingly. ‘What 
did the Lunnon doctor say, Cap’en? 
“Rest and quiet, to be sure, and 
not a drop o’ liquor for your life, 
and leave the rest to time ;’—which 
was talkin’ like a man 0’ sense, to 
my thinkin’,’ 

The Lieutenant made no reply, 
but suddenly got up, as though he 
could bear the sight no longer, and 
left the room. Bunner closed and 
locked the door, and followed him 
down stairs. 

‘Soon himself again, you say, 
Bunner?’ said the Captain, sitting 
down on the chest by the window, 
and looking out over the bright 
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shore. ‘Soon himself? How do I 
know that that would not be the 
greatest curse that could happen to 
him and to us all? How do I know 
that I had not better pray every 
night of my life that his reason may 
never return ?” 

Joe Bunner made no answer. 

‘Ah, if I could have foreseen 
what I now see, that day when he 
fell overboard from the cutter, 
twenty years back—he was a bright, 
innocent lad then—I’d have let him 
go to the bottom and drown before 
my eyes, before I’d have stretched 
outa hand to save him!’ 

The Lieutenant struck his fist 
upon his knee, as he uttered the 
words, with a subdued but pas- 
sionate vehemence. 

‘Chut, Cap’en, chut! Don’t talk 
like that; ye’d ha’e done what ye 
did do, or ye wouldn’t ha’ done yer 
duty. Ruined body and soul 
ideed!’ continued the old sailor, 
repeating the words Lieutenant 
Sherlock was muttering to himself; 
‘ what right have ye to talk in that 
way ?—things is bad enough, but 
don’t make ’em worse than they be. 
There’s bigger sinners nor him gets 
to heaven, or there’s a precious 
small few of ’em up aloft.’ 

‘You forget, Bunner,’ said the 
Lieutenant, sternly and impatiently, 
‘there are his own words, his own 
written confession, to condemn him.’ 

‘ Confession be blowed !’ cried the 
old sailor, snapping his fingers. 
‘What notice can ye take of a poor 
ramblin’ creetur as says he is a blue- 
bottle fly buzzing’ in the window- 
pane one day, and the first cousin to 
the Emperor o’ Chiney the next? A 
pretty time I'd have of it if I was 
to let my mind be troubled by all 
his ramblin’ talk. He'd a nice hot 
head the day he wrote that letter, 
T’ll be bound. No; Master George 
has done wrong enough, I’m ’ware 
of that, caused trouble enough, and 
made away with a mort o’ g 
money (he never could keep @ 
penny in his pocket, a young dog!), 
but you'll never make me believe 
as he wilfully and knowingfully has 
been guilty of—of—’ the old man 
hesitated, and then added in a lower 
tone, ‘of what you suspects him, 
Cap’en.’ 
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The old man looked up sharply 
at the Lieutenant as he spoke. 
After a pause, during which the 
Lieutenant sat gazing out at the 
sea as before, and Bunner sat on the 
corner of his bed watching him, the 
old fellow resumed— 

‘It aint in reason—aint likely 
nor credibubble—not it! Isn’t he 
always gentle eno’ wi’ me, and 
worn’t he always tender-hearted as 
a lad?—though hot and fiery I'll 
allow. Don’t he show sorrow and 
remorsefulness now, for what he’s 
done amiss? Aint he for ever 
goin’ back over the past, and livin’ 
his troubles over agen? What 
more would ye have of a man?’ 

There was not much comfort here. 
This very grief and penitence on 
which the old sailor insisted, argued 
the correctness of the Lieutenant’s 
worst apprehensions. 

‘Ay, there it is,” he murmured, 
with his arms folded on the win- 
dow-sill, and his eyes fixed on the 
sea. ‘ Why this remorse, this bitter 
self-accusation ? Why this constant 
dwelling on some terrible scene that 
nothing can drive away from his 
memory ?” 

He stopped, and his face darkened 
with his thoughts; his brows 
knitted themselves into a deep 
black line; the stern, hard look 
came back into his face that was 
there the Christmas night when he 
sat alone in his bedchamber, waiting 
till the house was still. He turned 
away his gaze from the sea, and 
— round at the old sailor, 
said— 

‘What we do know, Bunner, 
what the world has long known, is 
bad enough, as you say. But black 
as that history is, there is something 
I fear worse behind—something I 
dare not realise, dare not name to 
myself. I’ve been a proud man all 
my life; proud of my honour and 
the name my father and grand- 
father left to me (you know what 
they were, and what I had to be 
proud of in them,’)— 

‘Ay, ay,’ murmured Bunner, 
‘ braver, better officers never fought 
for King George.’ 

‘And yet, at this moment, Id 
change names with the poorest 
beggar breathing, to have a name 
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that was free from shame. God 
has seen fit to punish me, Bunner, 
where punishment is keenest.’ 

The Lieutenant’s voice faltered, 
as he turned his head towards the 
sea again. 

Joe Bunner sadly shook his head, 
and looked down disconsolately at 
his wooden leg ; then he rubbed his 
arms (which were bare from the 
wash-tub), and examined the ship 
and anchor tattooed thereon with 
a look of grave attention. 

‘Did ye ever say a word to Miss 
Laurinda, Cap’en?’ he asked, look- 
ing up after a pause. 

‘No, Bunner; he is dead to my 
sister, dead to my children, dead to 
the world; it is better he should 
remain so. Some day I may bring 
myself to tell her; but— 

Lieutenant Sherlock stopped, got 
up, and after casting another wintry 
look at the bright sea, went on,— 

‘Matters must remain as they are. 
Go on as you have done; keep 
quiet here; let me know whenever 
you want me, by the old signal—the 
light, or the birdeage in the garret- 
window, and keep as free of the 
village folks as you can. He is 
safe; our honour is safe in your 
hands, I know that. God bless you, 
Bunner, for all you have done for 
me and mine!’ 

The Lieutenant pulled his cap 
over his eyes, and turning away, 
quitted the room and the house in 
silence. 

‘ Ay, dead to the world!’ he mur- 
mured, as he stood upon the sunny 
shore soon after, with the sea flash- 
ing before him, and the seamews 
wheeling their swift flight over 
the white waves; ‘dead to all who 
have known and loved him!’ And 
the recollection of that darkened 
chamber, and the darkened life 
hidden there, seemed more terrible 
than ever in the presence of this 
sunlight and life. 

The recollection went with him 
all the way home; it darkened the 
sunlight, and robbed the morning 
of its freshness. It weighed on 
his conscience like a guilty secret, 
dividing him from other men. 
Meeting two of the coast-guard, 
he did not return their salutation 
in his usual frank way. A little 
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further on, he turned aside to escape 
the fisherman and his lad going 
shrimp-catching. 

There was something hateful and 
humiliating to Lieutenant Sherlock 
in this secrecy and concealment 
with which his life was now en- 
vironed. It was utterly foreign to 
his nature, repugnant to his charac- 
ter and principles. That he,a man 
who prided himself on his loyalty 
and strict veracity, should stoop to 
this dissembling before men (for it 
was no other), moved him at times 
to scorn. It imparted to his whole 
life a sense of guilt and double-deal- 
ing, that was intolerable to him. 
At this moment, as he returns 
home, he is debating for the hun- 
dredth time whether he has not done 
wrong—whether the wiser and right 
course would not have been but 
it is of no use torturing himself 
with these questions; he has 
arraigned himself often enough at 
the bar of conscience, and his doubts 
still remained undetermined. He 
must go back to his home, put on 
a smiling face before his household, 
and act out the daily lie to the end. 

But that night, as he sat before 
his desk making up the accounts of 
the station, he looked so worn and 
grey, that his sister, knitting oppo- 
site, could not help thinking how 
much her brother had aged of late. 

‘ Ah, he feels the absence of Mary 
and Martin more every year now,’ 
pondered Miss Laurinda. ‘ Mary 
might have been at home now if it 
had not been for— But Miss Lau- 
rinda checks repining thoughts, and 
sets herself to enliven her brother. 

‘IT want to read you Martin’s let- 
ter, as soon as you have done with 
your accounts, Simon. He writes 
in such good spirits” began Aunt 
Laurinda, cheerfully. 

‘When did he reach Bombay? 
asked the Licutenant, looking up 
momentarily from his work. 

Whilst Aunt Laurinda read her 
nephew’s letter, she did not notice 
that her brother was paying no 
attention to her words. He was 
engrossed in examining something 
he had just found amongst his 
papers. It was a portrait, painted 
on card-board, carefully wrapped 
up in tissue-paper, which he had 
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discovered in the drawers at the 
bottom of thedesk. He held it be- 
fore him some minutes, and then 
slowly commenced tearing it up. 
The noise attracted Miss Laurinda’s 
attention. 

‘Simon! what are you about? 

With an excited voice, she rose and 
laid her hand upon her brother’s 
arm. 

‘Do you know what you are 
destroying there ?” 

‘Yes; my son’s portrait.’ 

The Licutenant looked up at his 
sister with a strange expression as 
he spoke, and went on tearing up 
the picture until he had flung the 
last scrap from him. 

‘Oh Simon, Simon! how could 
you do it! exclaimed Aunt Lau- 
rinda, aghast, and almost in tears. 

The Lieutenant made no reply, 
but sat looking at the floor. 

‘ It is the likeness I painted when 
he came to see me at Bath, the first 
time I ever saw him in his uniform. 
What have you done, Simon!’ And 
poor Aunt Laurinda began to pick 
up the pieces as though she were 
going to put them together again. 

‘It is the only portrait we had. 
Not that we needed anything to 
keep him in remembrance, poor 
dear fellow!’ sobbed Aunt Laurinda, 
now fairly in tears. 

‘No, we need no remembrance 
other than we have!’ said the father, 
bitterly. ‘We are 1 ot likely to for- 
get him,—you least of any one.’ 

‘Don’t, Simon! pray don’t allude 
to that,’ said his sister, with clasped 
hands; ‘you know how fully I 
have forgiven him, and how blam- 
able I feel my own conduct was in 
not consulting you. But ten per 
cent. did seem a most tempting 
investment, and I am sure he in- 
tended to benefit me. And then, 
Simon, think—think of the end— 
of his life cut short so early, and 
the cruel sorrow he must have 
known.’ 

Aunt Laurinda’s lip quivered as 
she spoke; but her brother’s face 
wore the same impassible look. 

Noting it, Aunt Laurinda went 
on in a louder, but a reproachful 
yoice,— 

‘Simon, how can you keep this 
bitter feeling so long in your heart? 
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How can you still nurse resentment 
against the dead ?” 

The Lieutenant looked up at his 
sister as before, and said in a de- 
cided tone, 

‘Laurinda, sit down.’ 

She obeyed, surprised at the way 
in which he spoke. 

‘I know how fully you forgive 
my son for the wrong he has done 
you,’ began the Lieutenant in a low 
frm voice. ‘I know how gene- 
rously you have borne all the misery 
that his extravagance—his dis- 
honesty—have inflicted on you—’ 

Aunt Laurinda here put out her 
hand deprecatingly, but her brother 
waived it off, and resumed— 

‘Dishonesty, I repeat; it’s of no 
use mincing matters, he was basely 
dishonest. But how would you still 
feel towards him if I were to tell 
you he had committed some other 
and greater crime than any you 
know of ?’ 

Aunt Laurinda looked frightened 
by her brother’s manner. She fixed 
her eyes on him anxiously and 
inquiringly. He continued in the 
same tone,— 

‘Listen to me, Laurinda. If I 
were to tell you that I have long 
had terrible suspicions on this score ; 
if I were to tell you that these sus- 
picions date from the day when I 
found my son dying and destitute 
in a garret in London, that they 
grew out of the words that fell from 
his lips in sickness, and were con- 
firmed by a written paper I found 
upon him afterwards; if I were to 
tell you, that after long struggling 
against them, these suspicions have 
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become in my own mind certainties, 
—how then would you feel towards 
him ?’ 

There was no need to ask. The 
tearful face, the loving look, an- 
swered for themselves. Aunt Lau- 
rinda could feel nothing but com- 
passion and forgiveness towards the 
lost sheep of the fold. 

‘If I were to tell you further, 
Laurinda,—here the Lieutenant’s 
voice grew hard and harsh,—‘ that 
these suspicions have led me to 
enter on a course of deception to- 
wards yourself, towards my family 
and the world; what then would 
you think of me? What will you 
think of me when I tell you that 
there were reasons for my prohibit- 
ing my family to wear mourning 
two years ago, other than the dis- 
grace and shame I so keenly felt? 
What if—if the illness of which 
I gave out that George died, was 
not-——’ 

‘Simon!’ gasped Aunt Laurinda, 
her face contracting with sudden 
terror. 

‘ Was not fatal, he added in alow 
voice. 

‘Oh Simon, oh brother! you do 
not mean ; 

Aunt Laurinda could not finish, 
but sat white and rigid. 

‘Hush, my dear! God knows 
what I feel in telling what I have 
to tell.’ 

The Lieutenant stretched out his 
hand to his sister, and said— 

‘We must help one another to 
bear it, Laurinda. George still 
lives—but—but his reason has never 
returned.’ 
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A CHAPTER SHOWING HOW WE LIVE AT AWAMOUTU. 


- a previous chapter we showed 
how we reached Awamutu; but 
it may not be out of place to remind 
our readers that it is the head- 
quarters of the troops stationed in 
the Waikato district, the centre of 
rebellion in New Zealand, at the 
commencement of the present war. 
It was formerly the seat of an es- 
tablishment in connexion with the 
Church Missionary Society, and of a 
thriving native village. It was here, 
also, that Mr. Gorst set up his 
printing-press, and published a 
newspaper in Maori, the avowed 
object of which was to combat the 
King movement. As Mr. Gorst has 
recently given to the world the 
story of his experience of life in 
New Zealand, we need not allude 
to this literary undertaking further, 
than to remark that it was brought 
to a premature close by the natives 
seizing his printing-press, and thus 
showing in the least ambiguous 
manner that they did not wish to be 
enlightened. If the Commissioner 
of the Waikato district were to re- 
visit the scene of his former labours, 
he would scarcely recognize the 
once-thriving village of Awamutu, 
so great is the change that has 
passed upon it. The missionaries 
and their pupils have fled; the 
mission-house has been converted 
into a military hospital, and quar- 
ters for the Brigadier and his Staff: 
this article is being written in the 
printing-office, which still retains 
many inky tracesof its original use ; 
the wooden houses of the settlers 
have been converted into fuel, and 
are now being rapidly replaced by 
the raupo-built huts of the soldiers ; 
no natives are to be seen in the 
neighbourhood, save the Maori post- 
men, who convey the mails on horse- 
back between this and Ngaruawahia, 
once the royal residence of King 
Potatau IT. 

Changed as it is, Awamutu still 
retains many traces of its former 
prosperity and civilization. The 
land for miles around is rich and 
fertile, and has once been highly 
cultivated: the plough of the Pa- 
keha is now turning up the soil that 


was once dug by the Maori spade; 
and the soldier follows the plough, 
basket in hand, picking up the 
potatoes the Maoris have left be- 
hind. When our troops entered the 
village, one morning in February, 
the peaceful inhabitants, roused 
from their fern beds by the tramp 
of armed men, rubbed their eyes 
and stared at them with surprise 
When they saw that it was the 
dreaded Pakeha they offered no re- 
sistance, but fled to the neighbour- 
ing mountains. It was different at 
Rangiawahia, a village about three 
miles from this: there the natives 
remained in their huts, and fired 
upon our men, till the roofs were 
burned down over their heads. In 
one hut six or seven calcined bodies 
were found; one was that of a 
militiaman, whom the natives had 
dragged in and forced to share the 
same fate as themselves. It was in 
trying to save them that Colonel 
Nixon, of the Defence Force, re- 
ceived the wound of which he died 
three months afterwards. He was a 
gallant soldier, who had seen much 
service in India. It seems hard that 
he and others equally gallant should 
lose their lives in this inglorious 
warfare; but such are the chances 
of war. The village of Awamutu 
underwent as rapid a change after 
it fell into our hands. The 
whares of the natives and the huts 
of the settlers soon disappeared: 
they were used as fuel. This was, 
perhaps, unavoidable; but there was 
often a wanton destruction of pro- 
perty which nothing can justify. 
The house formerly occupied by 
a missionary contained bookcases, 
wardrobes, beds, and other ar- 
ticles of furniture: the whole of 
these were broken up and scattered 
about the place; nothing now re- 
mains but the roof and part of the 
walls. So long as the work of de- 
struction went on, nothing was done; 
but as soon as it was completed, a 
guard of men was placed for the 
protection of that which was no 
longer worth protecting. In the 
neighbouring village, a box contain- 
ing the sacerdotal vestments and 
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silver chalices used in the service 
of the Church of Rome was rifled of 
its contents: it must have been 
small consolation to the priest to 
know that this was done by mem- 
bers of his own flock. Being a 
Frenchman, he may perhaps have 
recalled the saying, Dans chaque 
troupeat, on trouvera une brebis noire. 
Unfortunately, we have a good many 
brebis noirs here; and the shepherds 
of men use the lash pretty freely. 
It is the only available mode of pun- 
jishment in the field; it deters those 
from crime who laugh at prisons 
and penal servitude. In truth, it 
was only the other night that a 
ball came whizzing past the hut in 
which we were seated at mess. A 
ruffian had fired at a sentry, in the 
hope of being condemned to penal 
servitude, and thus escaping the 
hardships of the campaign. Con- 
ceive his disappointment on being 
publicly flogged and sent back to 
his duty! All right-thinking men 
would wish to see flogging abolished 
in the army, were such a measure 
practicable. We have our own opi- 
nion regarding its feasibility in times 
of peace; but in the field it is the 
only restraint on those men, sans foi 
ni lot, who have recourse to the army 
when their fortunes are desperate, 
and leave it as whim or interest dic- 
tates. 

The only houses that have been 
spared are the mission-house, with 
the adjacent buildings, the church, 
and Mr. Gorst’s printing-office. It 
is somewhat singular that the print- 
ing-office was left intact by the na- 
tives when they removed the press 
from which the Pihoihoi Mokemoke, 
or Solitary Sparrow, was issued ; but 
the building bears an inscription in 
Maori to the effect that it is tabooed. 
This inscription would have exer- 
cised little restraint on our soldiery, 
and the small wooden hut, with its 
large windows, would doubtless have 
disappeared had it not been occu- 
pied from the first. It was the same 
with the mission-house, which, as 
we have already said, is occupied 
by the Brigadier and his Staff. There 
18 a recent proposal on the part of 
the colonial Government to eject 
them and convert it into a hospi- 
tal for the militia. The church is 
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really a handsome building: the 
view of its regular outlines and ta- 
pering spire has a singular effect 
upon the traveller as he approaches 
the village; it seems as if he were 
treading again on the confines of 
civilization. It was built entirely, 
we believe, at the expense of the 
natives, who subscribed the money, 
and placed it in the hands of 
Bishop Selwyn. The service was 
conducted in Maori, by a missionary 
who had resided thirty years in the 
place; and the average attendance 
was about two hundred. Now that 
the native congregation has been 
dispersed, it is used as a place of 
worship for the Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic soldiers, whose reli- 
gious wants are ministered to by 
three military chaplains. It is 
worthy of remark that ‘there are 
voluntary services every evening, 
the attendance at which is far more 
numerous than we have ever wit- 
nessed at any other place. Several 
causes have contributed to this re- 
sult. The soldiers of the 65th Regi- 
ment are most exemplary in this 
respect. The regiment has spent 
eighteen years in the colony; the 
men have been broken up into de- 
tachments and stationed in rural dis- 
ricts, far removed from the tempta- 
tions of garrison-towns. Their ap- 
pearance is very different from that 
of the men belonging to other regi- 
ments recently arrived. They are 
grave, serious, thoughtful men, with 
bronzed faces and flowing beards— 
living proofs of the healthiness of 
the climate. They are all in good 
condition, and occupy one-fourth 
more space on the parade-ground 
than any other regiment here. From 
their long residence in the colony 
most of them have contrived to save 
a little money: some who have 
speculated in land are capitalists 
possessed of thousands. This wealth 
does not interfere in any way with 
the strictness of discipline or the 
respect due to their officers. On 
the contrary, they expose their lives 
as readily as those who have nothing 
to lose; and, from long intercourse, 
are devotedly attached to those 
under whom they serve. They have 
never left their officers wounded on 
the field of battle; it is always a 
TT 
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point of honour with them to carry 
them off, whatever loss may be en- 
tailed. Their wealth also sometimes 
enables them to be generous. It 
was only recently that a subaltern 
of long standing was likely to lose 
his company from not having money 
to purchase ; judge of his surprise 
when one of the sergeants waited on 
him and offered to advance the sum 
required. We had recently an op- 
portunity of witnessing a manifesta- 
tion of the same feeling on a smaller 
seale. A colour-sergeant had been 
employed by us to do some little 
job, for which we offered payment. 
He declined it with a smile, remark- 
ing at the same time that if we met 
with any urgent case of want among 
the soldiers’ wives he would always 
be willing to contribute. On in- 
quiry, we found that he was pos- 
sessed of considerable wealth, which 
he had realized during eleven years’ 
service in the colony: in a few 
months he will be discharged from 
the service; and, with his intel- 
ligence and capital, he may obtain a 
seat in the Legislative Assembly, 
and thus be entitled to prefix Ho- 
nourable to his name. 

The men of the 65th are em- 
phatically religious men, and their 
religion is marked by the absence of 
all sectarian feeling. All along the 
line from Auckland to Awamutu, 
wherever detachments were sta- 
tioned, they had erected primitive 
places of worship, differing only in 
size from the whares around, where 
they assembled every evening at 
six o’clock, and, in the absence of a 
chaplain, conducted worship among 
themselves. This movement was 
not the result of any influence ex- 
ercised by their superiors; it origi- 
nated among the men themselves, 
and was confined to them. A sort 
of melancholy impression is pro- 
duced on the mind by the dark, 
sombre tints of the New Zealand 
landscapes; where all is bleak and 
barren around, the mind naturally 
tries to escape from the present by 
recalling the past or meditating on 
the future. ‘The past, for most of 
these poor fellows, can have little 
charm—it tells only of privations at 
home and ‘abroad; the present is 
equally unattractive ; and thus their 
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minds are prepared for the recep- 
tion of those great truths intended 
for the comfort of those who labour 
and are heavily laden. The 65th 
is first on the rostrum for home- 
service: but few of the men will 
ever leave the island. In fact, it ig 
not to be desired that they should, 
as a better class of colonists could 
not be found. There is a savoir. 
faire about these men that is truly 
admirable. Theirs is the civiliza- 
tion of the Maori, as well as of 
the European. They have lived so 
long and so freely among the na- 
tives that they have learned from 
them all they had to teach, and 
taught them something in return. 
We had the good fortune to secure 
one of these men as a servant, 
and we have found him a perfect 
treasure. Caleb Balderstone was 
nothing to him. He is never ata 
loss; however urgent our need, he 
is always equal to the occasion. It 
is a hundred miles to the nearest 
store; but Dolman is a store in 
himself: his ready wit and colonial 
experience enable him to make the 
most of everything. When we e- 
gaged him, we told him that there 
was no place where he could sleep. 
He merely grinned, and said that he 
was not very particular; being an 
old soldier, he thought he could 
manage that. Next morning we 
were surprised to see a small hut 
close to our own, in which Dolman 
had established his household goods. 
It had risen with the rapidity of 
Aladdin’s palace ; but there the com- 
parison ceases: there was nothing 
palatial in itsappearance. It looked 
more like a dog-kennel than a hu- 
man habitation; but it is so admi- 
rably constructed that we are certain 
he would not exchange it for the 
larger and more imposing building 
occupied by his master. That build- 
ing, as we have already said, was 
formerly the printing-office from 
which the Solitary Sparrow sent 
forth its lonely chirpings. It is a 
wooden hut, roughly constructed 
by some bush-carpenter with a due 
regard to ventilation. The cold 
winter wind blows through every 
chink and cranny; in the morning 
we often waken with the upper 
blanket of our camp-bed covered 
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with hoar-frost. Judging from our 
own sensations, we should say that 
the cold is more intense than in 
England; but then we are scarcely 
in a position to form an impartial 
judgment, as an English stable 
would be a far more comfortable 
abode than the nest where the Soli- 
tary Sparrow formerly hatched her 
intellectual offspring, for the moral 
and political regeneration of the 
Maori race. 

During the hot summer months, 
extending from December to March, 
officers and men were under canvas, 
and the long rows of tents presented 
vather a picturesque appearance. 
Most of them have now disappeared, 
and a small town of whares has 
sprung up in their place. These 
whares are extremely comfortable ; 
the coldest wind or the heaviest rain 
is effectually excluded. The nearest 
approach we have ever seen to a 
whare at home is a Highland bothy, 
built of turf and heather. One whare 
affords accommodation for twenty- 
four men, who have to act as their 
own architects, carpenters, and 
builders. A healthy spirit of rivalry 
is thus produced: each man vies 
with his neighbour, and surveys the 
work of his own hands with honest 
pride. The raupo, a strong, flexible 
reed, abounding in the neighbouring 
swamps, has to be cut down and 
carried into camp on the men’s 
shoulders. They have often to re- 
main for hours up to the waist in 
water; and are thus liable to fre- 
quent attacks of dysentery and fever. 
These diseases, more or less preva- 
lent in all our camps, have been 
attributed to the climate, but un- 
justly, as we think; they are the 
result rather of undue exposure 
and insufficient food. When the 
Whare is finished the men are al- 
lowed to have a dance on the 
wooden floor; the solitary flute 
strikes up ‘ Judy O’Callagan,’ ‘ Gar- 
ryowen, or some equally lively air, 
and a light-footed Irishman dances 
& pas de seul, amid the vociferous 
applause of his comrades, who, in- 
spired by his example, take the floor 
and batter the wooden boards with 
hearty good will. A few of the huts 
are built entirely of wood, which has 
been supplied by contract. Most of 
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the primeval forests in this district 
have disappeared; but clumps of 
red pine may still occasionally be 
seen. A party of some two hundred 
sawyers are employed about six 
miles from the camp; strange, wild- 
looking men, who have lived for 
years in the bush, and held little 
intercourse with their fellow-men. 
Some of the more skilful amongst 
them can make as much as £15 
a week; the poorest workman can 
make the half of that amount. No 
wonder that the soldier, who re- 
ceives 1s. a day, regards the sawyer 
with an envious eye, and occasion- 
ally takes to the bush in the hope 
of earning equally good wages. A 
sum of £5 is offered for the capture 
of every deserter; and it was only 
the other day that a party of police 
from Auckland netted about £200 
by surrounding a sawing establish- 
ment in the bush, and seizing the 
men whom they recognized to be 
soldiers absent without leave. And 
yet, in a pecuniary point of view, 
these deserters gain little by quitting 
the service; the large wages they 
earn are usually squandered in pro- 
fligacy and drunkenness. It is a 
point of honour with the sawyer to 
save nothing; his money always 
burns a hole in his pocket. He can 
spend little or nothing in the bush; 
he will not grudge a sovereign for a 
bottle of rum, when he gets the 
chance; but that rarely happens. 
He pays periodical visits to Auck- 
land, where he often puts up at the 
best hotel, and places his purse in 
the hands of the landlord, with the 
request -that he may be treated 
sumptuously as long as the money 
lasts. When all is gone, the land- 
lord gives him some such hint as 
the wife of the old border freebooter 
did, by serving up a pair of spurs 
for her husband’s breakfast, as an 
expressive symbol of the emptiness 
of the larder. The sawyer, satisfied 
that he has behaved comme il faut 
on the occasion, borrows a few 
shillings for the expenses of the 
journey, returns to the bush and re- 
sumes his labour. There is a sort 
of wild brotherhood among these 
men ; they all stand by one another; 
and woe betide the unfortunate em- 
ployer who interferes with [their 
TT 2 
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rights or gives them offence. At the 
smallest provocation they will pack 
up their awls and march off in 
search of employment elsewhere. 
Such is the demand for labour of 
this kind that they need never re- 
main inactive; and the conscious- 
ness of this makes them independent 
and over-exacting. But, in truth, 
it is the same here with every class 
of employers; they are entirely at 
the mercy of their servants, who 
quit their service for the most trivial 
cause, because they know they can 
find another place the following day, 
without ary question being asked 
as to their antecedents. 

It is rather a pleasant ride from 
this to Rangiawahia, the place where 
the sawyers are employed. It was 
once a flourishing native village, 
and the scene of a sharp engage- 
ment between our men and the 
Maoris in February. After the ex- 
pulsion of the latter, two redoubts 
were erected, which are now occu- 
pied by detachments of the 65th 
Regiment. The land in the vicinity 
was formerly well cultivated and 
enclosed. Some idea of the industry 
and progress of the natives may be 
formed from the fact that there 
were no less than seven flour-mills 
in this district. The machinery was 
imported from Europe, and con- 
veyed about 150 miles by water 
from Auckland. Two of the leading 
chiefs had visited Europe on board 
the frigate Novara, where they were 
introduced to the Austrian emperor, 
who presented them with a printing- 
press, Which was employed in advo- 
cating the King movement, and ex- 
posing the fallacies of the Solitary 
Sparrow. We are bound, in justice 
to the latter, to state that it had de- 
cidedly the victory in argument, 
which led the advocates of the King 
movement to imitate the example of 
the French emperor, and suppress 
it by a coup de main. All this has 
been, doubtless, related by Mr. 
Gorst in his Story of the Maori King, 
so that we need not further allude 
to the subject. The sawyers are 
employed in cutting down wood 
about a mile from one of the re- 
doubts: their locality is easily de- 
termined by the puffing smoke of 
the steam-engine, and the whirring 
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sound of the saw as it forces its 
way through the prostrate trees, 
Much may be learned from these 
men, in their hours of leisure, by any 
one who has sufficient tact to win 
their confidence and enter into their 
feelings. These wild men of the 
woods are veritable Orsons in the 
midst of our modern civilization. 
Like the hunters of the Grand 
Prairie, they have adopted many of 
the habits and customs of the na- 
tives around them. Our friends at 
tangiawahia, on their first arrival, 
imagined that the war would not 
disturb the friendly relations which 
had always subsisted between them 
and the Maoris, and set up their 
sawing-machine with a sense of per- 
fect security. The following event, 
however, soon served to undeceive 
them. One day, while gathering 
potatoes in a field, they came upon 
a body of natives similarly em- 
ployed; friendly salutations passed 
between them, and they seated 
themselves on the ground to share 
the same meal. During its progress, 
a native sawyer, who understood 
the language and overheard the 
conversation, made a sudden signal 
to his comrades that they were in 
danger. Such a signal was not to 
be disregarded by men without 
arms: they started up at once and 
fled as fast as they could. The na- 
tives gave chase, and fired several 
shots after them; but being, like 
all their countrymen, very bad 
marksmen, none of them took effect. 
The fugitives continued their flight 
till they reached the camp, which 
we saw them enter, panting and 
breathless. A party was sent out 
in search of the rebels, who retired, 
carrying with them the friendly 
Maori as a prisoner. About a week 
after, his brother arrived in the 
camp; he had travelled all the way 
from Auckland in the hope of dis- 
covering some traces of the party 
who had carried him off. Such an 
undertaking would have been hope- 
less in the case of a European; but 
the friendly natives have means of 
communicating with the rebels un- 
known to us. It is worthy of re- 
mark, also, that, as a general rule, 
the former have not incurred the 
hatred of the latter by remaining 
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faithful to the British Crown; when 
they have fought together, they 
have fought like Harry of the Wynd, 
‘for their own hand,’ and not for 
British interests. We know of 
only one exceptional case,—where 
Willam Thompson seized a native 
postman : but that seizure seems 
to have been made merely to secure 
the contents of the mail-bags; for, 
after examining the letters, he com- 
mitted the whole of them to the 
flames, along with a box of cigars, 
which an old colonel addicted to the 
weed had ordered up by post,—a 
wonderful instance of self-denial, 
considering that the rebel chief, 
who is an immoderate smoker, had 
no tobacco at the moment. But to 
return to the Maori in search of his 
brother. Much sympathy was felt for 
him in camp, and he was treated with 
great kindness by officers and men. 

There is always a little chaff- 
ing, however, on the occasion of a 
meeting between soldiers and na- 
tives: in the intervals of battles, 
the combatants, like the Homeric 
heroes, fight with their tongues as 
well as with their swords. ‘Come, 
now,’ said a soldier to the Maori, 
‘when you find your brother, won’t 
you have a regular rubbing of noses 
and a jolly good ery?’ 

‘No, sir” was the answer: ‘I am 
a civilized man!’ 

Maori friends, on meeting after 
long separation, are in the habit of 
rubbing noses, like the Esquimaux 
and the natives of some of the 
Hebrides Islands, and shedding 
copious floods of tears. We have 
seen two old fellows seize one an- 
other by the shoulders, and try the 
power of friction on the points of 
one another’s noses with such viva- 
city that we have awaited the result 
with some anxiety, dreading lest, 
when the ceremony was over, little 
of a nose should be left to either; 
but we have never seen even a 
slight abrasion: the skin seems to 
get hardened like that on the palm 
of a working-man’s hand. Whether 
the friction of the nose exercises 
any influence on the lachrymose 
glands, we cannot undertake to say ; 
Wwe can only vouch to the copious- 
ness of the tears. But we must not 
mistake those tears: they are not 
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genuine proofs of affection. We 
should not exactly say that they are 
crocodile’s tears; but there is about 
as much sincerity in them as in the 
salutations which passed between 
two notables of our native parish. 
John Menzie and William Morrison 
were sworn friends; or, at least, 
you would have supposed them to 
be so from the hearty greeting which 
passed between them whenever they 
met. They seized one another’s 
hands, and held them in a tenacious 
gripe as long as the interview lasted. 
‘Aweel, John would say, ‘I hae 
mony kind freends, but nane I am 
half so glad to see as William Mor- 
rison.’ ‘And I, John, would be the 
rejoinder, ‘ wad gang a lang simmer 
mile and mair to see your honest 
face’ John and William would 
then part. On meeting the former 
we would say, ‘ Was that William 
Morrison you were talking to, 
John? ‘Ay, ay, John would say, 
‘a puir silly body, easy lifted up, 
and easy ¢astit doon.’? On meeting 
William, we would say, ‘So you 
met John Menzie to-day, William ? 
‘Ay, the dooble-faced auld scoon- 
drel! I ken him weel.’ There is, 
perhaps, as much sincerity in Maori 
embraces and tears as in the salu- 
tations which passed between these 
two Scots worthies. 

The Maori sawyer who was car- 
ried off by the rebels was at length 
set at liberty, and made his way to 
Auckland, to the great delight of 
his devoted brother. After their 
encounter with the natives, the saw- 
yers would no longer venture into 
the bush without a covering party 
of some twenty or thirty men being 
sent out for their protection. The 
soldiers of this party are all armed 
and stationed at regular intervals, 
ready to give the alarm if any 
Maoris should appear; the officer in 
command receives ten shillings a 
day of additional pay from the con- 
tractor. In our leisure hours we 
occasionally ride up to have a little 
gossip with these wild men of the 
woods, who, if you know how to 
humour them, are always ready to 
give you some chapters from their 
own experience of life and manners. 
Their philosophy of life is very 
simple; it is all embodied in the 
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Epicurean maxim, ‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.’ Their 
rations are the same as the soldiers: 
one pound and a half of bread, one 
pound of meat, a certain allowance 
of tea and sugar, and two glasses of 
rum. This is what we all have to 
live on here, soldiers, sawyers, and 
officers; there is no exception; a 
full private may have as good a 
dinner as the brigadier in command. 
The commissariat rum is simply 
abominable : and it is hard that this, 
the only luxury the soldier enjoys 
in the field, should be so bad. It is 
only by dint of long practice that 
one can absorb it at all, the sensa- 
tion it leaves on the palate produc- 
ing the impression that you have 
been swallowing a dose of turpen- 
tine and castor-oil. Bad as it is, 
there is no sacrifice a sawyer is 
not prepared to make to obtain it 
in larger quantities. Occasionally 
they save their rum during the week 
for the pleasure of getting drunk on 
Sunday, and few have sufficient self- 
denial to practise this temporary 
abstinence. 

We give the results of a conver- 
sation with one of these men, omit- 
ting the leading questions we ad- 
dressed to him: ‘I have now been 
knocking about in these colonies 
for eleven years. I consider my- 
self better off here than at home. 
In the old country your master will 
turn you off for a sour look, and 
when you have once got a bad name 
it will go hard with you to find an- 
other place. Here Iam as good as 
my master, and he knows it: I can 
turn him off when I choose, and find 
as good a place to-morrow. I can 
make as much in a day here as I 
could do ina week in England. I 
have saved no money; what’s the 
use? I once made £250 at the 
diggings in Australia, went down to 
Melbourne and spent it like a gen- 
tleman. Ah! it is a pleasant thing 
being a gentleman ; I should like to 
have nothing else todo. I wore as 
good a coat as any of your officer- 
fellows, and spent my money quite 
as freely. It lasted me five months ; 
and it is a comfort to me that I 
never met a poor pal without stand- 
ing treat. Imetan old chum bound 
for New Zealand, and came down 
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here with him for a lark. When I 
have made a little money, I go down 
to Auckland and spend it like a gen- 
tleman. It is not worth while going 
there with less than £60; that lasts 
me about a fortnight. Being a top- 
sawyer at the top of my profession, 
you know, I can make that sum in 
six weeks. I thus work like a man 
for nine months of the year, and 
live the other three like a gentle- 
man. If I meet my master in town, 
I look him fairly in the face; why 
shouldn’t I? Aint I as good as he? 
I owe him nothing, and he owes me 
nothing ; I have done my work, and 
he has paid me for it, so there’s an 
end of the matter. What should I 
do if I were sick? Why, go to the 
hospital to be sure. But I never 
have been sick, and don’t mean to 
be; itis not in our line. It wouldn't 
pay on no account. Oh yes, I sup- 
pose I shall die some day, but then 
I won’t make a long job of it. There 
will be no occasion to call the doctor 
or send for the nurse. I’ll be crushed 
by a tree, or drowned in the river, 
the same as other sawyers. Neither 
my father nor my grandfather died 
in their beds, and I don’t expect to 
either. When I die my comrades 
will dig a hole and bury me beneath 
some tall kauri-tree, and the world 
will jog on as before. I don’t bother 
my head about the rest; I suppose 
I shall fare as well as others. I 
have lots of poor relations in Eng- 
land, but they have no claim on me. 
They never did anything for me, 
and why should I do anything for 
them? If they want money, let 
them work for it, as I do; the world 
is wide enough for all. If they 
choose to stay at home and starve, 
that is their look out, not mine. I 
am not such a fool as to be earning 
money for them. Besides, I have 
always been a friend of peace, and 
don’t wish to have them quarrelling 
about my money when I am dead.’ 
Such is a brief epitome of sawyer 
philosophy; the same system, we 
fear, is more or less prevalent among 
the working-classes at home. It is 
different with the soldiers, many of 
whom, as we have shown, have saved 
considerable sums, and will settle 
down as respectable colonists on 
leaving the army. 
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There is little amusement here 
for officers or men, and yet it is sur- 
prising how fast the time slips away. 
We have now been here three 
months, and it seems little more 
than three weeks. The cause of 
this is that there is nothing to mark 
time. The life we lead here is any- 
thing but sensational; everything 
goes on like clockwork; one day is 
much the same as another ; we hear 
the same bugle calls, the same daily 
routine of duty: the arrival of the 
daily mail from Auckland is the 
only event that creates a mild ex- 
citement in camp. <A letter is about 
three days on the way, and we re- 
ceive our daily newspaper two days 
after publication. It has always 
struck us that the editors of these 
daily colonial papers must be re- 
markably clever and ingenious to 
find sufficient matter to fill their 
columns in a place where the most 
interesting event is the arrival of a 
ship from England, or a sale of 
Cheddar cheeses. They have cor- 
respondents (usually private sol- 
diers, we believe) in every camp, 
and all that we say and do is duly 
recorded: the public of Auckland 
learn the exact day on which En- 
sign Sabretasch took possession of 
his new whare, and the public of 
Auckland seem grateful for the in- 
formation. They learn all that hap- 
pens here, and a good deal that 
never happened or will happen, for 
we have wags in camp who amuse 
themselves by cramming our special 
correspondent with the most ridicu- 
lous tales. And then we have 
croakers in camp who retail these 
stories because they really believe 
them, men labouring under an en- 
largement of the liver and the organ 
of credulity, if there be such an 
organ. We have just had a visit 
from one of these men; he looks 
like a second Lazarus recalled to 
life; his face is like the face of a 
ghost; he might personate Hamlet’s 
father without paint. We invite him 
to be seated, and treat him to a tot 
of commissariat rum, the only re- 
freshment we can offer. He drinks 
it off, and then gives a sigh, not of 
relief, but of sorrow. We know 
what is coming, and are prepared 
for it. He tells us that the commis- 
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sariat has no more rum, so we shall 
have to drink water for a week; we 
have beef and bread for another day, 
but the road has become impassable 
with rain, so heaven knows when 
we shall have any more. He has 
just learned that a sergeant and four 
men of the 18th Royal Irish have 
been murdered by the natives, while 
collecting potatoes in a field on Sun- 
day; thinks it a judgment upon 
them for desecrating the Sabbath. 
The present war has had such a 
demoralizing influence upon the 
natives, that they are relapsing into 
cannibalism: he has just heard a 
well-authenticated case of a settler’s 
family on the Wairoa being cooked 
in their own oven by a party of the 
rebels. Numbers of them have been 
recently seen near this camp: con- 
sidering the number of our forces, 
he trembles for the result. Having 
exhibited the contents of his mental 
chamber of horrors, and finding that 
no more rum is forthcoming, he be- 
takes himself elsewhere to find an- 
other audience. It is a character- 
istic of our camp croaker that rum, 
instead of clearing away the cob- 
webs from his mental vision, seems 
only to conjure up the darkest 
imagery of terror. And then we 
have croakers of a milder character, 
who find sufficient cause for unhap- 
piness in the realities of life, with- 
out having recourse to imaginary 
evils, and curse the day they ever 
landed in this miserable country. 
They long for the time when this 
miserable war shall be over, so as to 
allow them to return to all the 
agrémens of civilized life. We have 
all, perhaps, a little of this feeling 
at times; but while we have a few 
croakers here, as elsewhere, we can 
assure our readers that officers and 
men generally’ bear their privations 
with manly fortitude, and try to 
make the most of everything. 
When the natives fled from this 
district, a good many horses, cattle, 
and pigs were left wandering in the 
bush. Some months ago it was a 
frequent amusement among the of- 
ficers to sally forth in small parties 
in search of loot. They revived the 
wild sports of Mexico by hunting 
down the horses, and driving them 
into camp. We know of one case 
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where an officer brought in twenty 
horses, and sold them at £5 a head, 
thus netting £100 by the adventure. 
On another occasion some fifteen 
cows, with their calves,were driven 
in. The cows were like Pharaoh’s 
lean kine, but the calves were in 
capital condition, and veal became 
as much a picce de résistance at our 
frugal tables as at that of old Lord 
Polkemmet, a Scottish judge, of 
whom Henry Cockburn, in his J/e- 
moirs, relates that on one occasion 
he gave a dinner to his friends which 
consisted of veal broth, roast fillet 
of veal, veal cutlets, a florentine, a 
calf’s head, and calf’s-foot jelly. On 
witnessing their surprise at this 
sameness in variety, he carelessly 
remarked, ‘Ou aye, it’s a’ cauf; 
when we kill a beast we just eat up 
ae side and down the tither.’ Well 
that was exactly what we did at our 
mess—when we killed a calf, ‘we 
just ate up ae side and down the 
tither, and we were not long about 
it either. After being fed for months 
on commissariat beef, of which we 
have sometimes the horrible sus- 
picion that it is simply the flesh of 
transport bullocks that have died 
from natural causes, one learns not 
to be too particular in the matter of 
eating. We have plenty of rifles 
and bullets in camp, but small shot 
is precious. We have several lakes 
in the neighbourhood. The natives, 
on leaving, hid their canoes by 
dragging them into the bush or 
sinking them. A good many have 
been found, and somd of our men 
have become skilful paddlers. They 
venture forth in these frail barks in 
search of sport. At first the wild- 
fowl were so tame that they seemed 
to apprehend no danger; they have 
now become more suspicious. Pig- 
hunting, also, was a frequent amuse- 
ment. <A party, armed with pikes, 
would sally forth, followed by all 
the mongrel curs in camp, and beat 
the bush till they started a pig, 
which was ‘soon run down and de- 
spatched. Latterly the pig was usu- 
ally rescued alive from the fangs of 
the dogs; it was found that the flesh 
was much improved by a few weeks’ 
feeding. Faute de mieux parties 
sometimes have recourse to rat- 
hunting. There is abundance of 
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this smaller sort of game: the largo 
grey rat has destroyed the species 
peculiar to the country, and the 
Maoris see in this circumstance the 
emblem of their own fate. These 
rats burrow in the ground like rab- 
bits, and issue forth at night by 
hundreds to feed on the offal and 
refuse of the camp. The sportsmen, 
who have been biding their time, 
sally forth with lanterns and long 
sticks, and carry death and destruc- 
tion into the ranks of the enemy, 
We happened once to spend the 
night at a station half-way betwecn 
this and Auckland, and were just 
dropping gently asleep, when we 
were roused by such a clamour that, 
imagining the Maoris were upon us, 
we started up and rushed forth from 
the hut. We shall never forget the 
scene we witnessed. By the dim 
light of the lanterns they carried 
we saw a venerable old man, with 
a patriarchal beard and an incom- 
plete toilette, followed by a band of 
noisy youngsters, rushing after the 
midnight prowlers, and_ striking 
wildly at them with their long 
sticks. We would not have lost 
such a sight for the world; the 
leader of the party was the very im- 
personation of the lank figure and 
fleshless limbs of the Knight of the 
Doleful Countenance. Would that 
we had the pencil or the pen of the 
late Thomas Hood to do justice to 
him! 

Englishmen, Kotzebue tells us, 
carry their tea-kettles and their pre- 
judices with them wherever they go 
Be that as it may, it is certain that 
our Officers retain, in every part of 
the world, a taste for those manly 
sports and amusements which are 
almost peculiar to England. The 
horses in camp are, for the most 
part, /ooted animals, and the Maoris 
know little of the management of a 
stud. They breed in and in; hence 
their horses are generally weedy, 
and unfit to carry a man above 
thirteen stone in weight. An at- 
tempt, however, was recently made 
to revive The Derby on the banks 
of the Waikato, and to make Awa- 
mutu as noted in the sporting world 
as Epsom or Ascot at home. Not 
having been present, we cannot un- 
dertake to describe the races; nor 
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are we very familiar with the lan- 
guage of the turf. Those, however, 
who are curious in these matters, 
had better have recourse to Bell’s 
Life and The Field, which have 
been furnished with all the particu- 
lars of this eventful day. The men 
took the warmest interest in the 
different races: this we can vouch 
for without having been present, for 
we heard their ringing cheers as 
the winner reached the post, while 
enjoying a solitary ride at the dis- 
tance of several miles. If there 
were any Maoris cowering in the 
bush, they must have been startled 
by this sudden outburst of Pakeha 
enthusiasm; but no Maoris are now 
to be seen in or about the camp, 
except a few prisoners and the na- 
tive postmen who carry the mails. 
We have had our daily ride in every 
direction within a circle of six or 
seven miles of the camp without see- 
ing any traces of the rebels; in fact, 
they have all disappeared from the 
valley of the Waikato, save a few 
miserable old creatures that have 
been left behind as useless. A party 
of raupo-cutters the other day found 
a solitary hut near a swamp. On 
entering, they discovered an old 
couple lying on the floor half- 
starved, and unable to move. A 
sip of rum revived the old lady, and 
the soldiers, fearing that she would 
fall to pieces if they handled her 
roughly, made a sort of basket and 
carried her to the nearest station, 
where she was kindly treated. Ina 
few days she became quite chatty, 
and was able to move about, but 
she betrayed no interest in her hus- 
band’s fate, and, in fact, refused to 
return to him, so a party was sent 
out to bring him in. A few of these 
poor creatures may occasionally be 
seen in the potato-fields searching 
for food; but the soldiers have 
made such a clean sweep of all that 
is eatable, that little is now left be- 
hind. We saw the other day, at the 
house of a French missionary priest, 
three natives, one of whom was at 
least a hundred years of age; they 
had been left to their fate by their 
countrymen, among whose virtues 
respect for old age does not hold a 
prominent place. 

If a London friend were to drop 
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in upon us at this moment, he would 
find us seated in a wooden hut, 
twenty feet long by twelve broad, 
slightly raised from the ground on 
wooden posts, and roofed with 
shingle. Beneath the floor is a 
colony of rats, and a few playful 
mice may be seen on the table and 
the two solitary chairs. We should 
not like to tell every one how we 
came by those chairs, which are al- 
most the only ones incamp. Having 
read in our boyhood the life of 
Baron Trenck, who, during his long 
imprisonment, amused himself by 
taming a mouse, which came to 
know his voice, and appeared when- 
ever he whistled, we have been 
trying the same experiment, and 
have something more than suc- 
ceeded. We have tamed not one 
mouse, but scores, which mount the 
table, stare at us with their impu- 
dent little eyes, and carry off what- 
ever strikes their fancy. The secret 
of their presence is, that we kept 
our horses’ food in the hut; but the 
little epicures are too dainty to care 
for oats now. We pardon their 
little abstractions, and condone their 
digging holes in our cheese, because 
their playful antics and downright 
impudence amuse us in our hours 
of solitude. We found a camp-bed 
in the hut, and the military store- 
keeper provided us with three blan- 
kets. We require them in a hut 
where the cold, freezing wind blows 
through every chink between the 
boards of the walls, and produces 
much the same sensation as if we 
were sleeping in the openair. To 
remedy this, we are beginning to 
tapestry the walls with old sacks 
from the commissariat, and expect 
soon to be quite comfortable. There 
was no fireplace when we caine, 
but we have had a chimney built 
by two old fellows of the 65th, 
which has only one drawback, it 
will not allow the smoke to escape. 
We begin to know by bitter experi- 
ence that those who stay long at 
the wine-cup are not the only people 
who have red eyes or aching heads. 
All the chimneys in camp smoke ; 
fortunately we are all free from the 
other evil, a scolding wife. There is 
only one British female in camp, the 
wife of an enterprising storekeeper. 
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His stores were all disposed of in a 
few hours, at fancy prices. The 
means of communication with Auck- 
land are so imperfect that he has 
not yet been able to obtain a fresh 
supply. The furnishings of our hut 
consist of a camp-bed, a table, two 
chairs, two wooden stools, two 
bridles, two saddles, a riding-whip, 
a@ mirror six inches by four, a few 
paddles, a rifle, a sword, and a lump 
of bacon suspended from the roof. 
The mothers and sisters of officers 
out here are not to suppose that 
their sons or brothers are equally 
comfortable ; our habits are deemed 
quite luxurious, and our hut is the 
envy of the whole camp. The 
rumour has reached us that the 
colonial Government, who claim it 
as their property, intend to turn us 
out, but they will find that rather 
difficult ; possession at Awamutu is 
something more than nine points of 
law ; we know our rights, and mean 
to stand by them. We bathe at 
8, breakfast at 9, are occupied with 
different duties till 1 o’clock, when 
we lunch, and can devote the rest of 
the time to reading, writing, and 
riding. Thus life flows on in Awa- 
mutu with the regularity of clock- 
work. We should not like to live 
so always; but we should be very 
ungrateful if we uttered any com- 
plaint. There is not a man in camp 
who will not be glad when this 
miserable war is over, but we are 
all disposed to wait patiently till the 
end. 

The most serious affair we have 
had with the enemy here occurred 
at Orakan, a native village about 
six miles from the camp. A few 
particulars of that affair may not be 
uninteresting to our readers. We 
confine ourselves to what came 
under our own observation, or was 
derived from the narratives of others 
who were present. On the 30th of 
March, about 8 o’clock pP.m., we 
were seated at the mess-room table 
of the 18th Royal Irish, when a 
staff-officer rode up and requested 
to see Captain King, who was in 
command of the detachment. After 
a few minutes’ conversation, the 
latter returned, and resumed his 
place at table. We all observed 
that he looked very pale, and in- 
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quired the reason. He motioned to 
us to be silent till the servants had 
left the hut, and then informed us 
that a detachment under his com- 
mand was to form part of an expe- 
dition that was to leave the camp 
about midnight to attack a pa which 
the enemy had run up at Orakan. 
There was not a braver officer in the 
service, but that evening he was 
unusually depressed. He told us 
in confidence that he had a presenti- 
ment that his last hour was close at 
hand. ‘I have taken part in many 
affairs of this kind, but I never felt 
as Ido.” We had often read of offi- 
cers having such presentiments be- 
fore, but we attached little credit to 
such stories, and tried to cheer him 
up. ‘Oh, never fear,’ he said, ‘T’'ll 
do my duty.’ We happened to have 
some very fine old whisky, which 
we had brought out from home, so 
we filled his flask and bade him 
good-night. Next morning, about 
9 O'clock, we started on foot for the 
scene of action, accompanied by a 
friend. On reaching the redoubt at 
Kihi-Kihi, three miles from camp, 
we found some thirty militiamen 
clustered round a corporal of the 
Royal Irish, who had his arm in a 
sling, and was holding forth to an 
admiring audience. It was evident 
that he had received more than his 
own tot of rum, but that only added 
to his natural eloquence. ‘ The 
cowardly spalpeens,’ he said, ‘ they 
wouldn’t advance. Ah, bedad! if 
they had all done as the Royal Irish 
did, the pa would have been ours 
ere this time. He was wounded in 
the arm and the side, but not dan- 
gerously. We hinted that he should 
be grateful that his life was saved, 
but he did not see it in this light. 
‘Shure, sir, it is all fate: I was 
through the Caffre war and the In- 
dian mutiny, and never got hit’ 
We asked for Captain King. A 
change passed over the poor fellow’s 
face; his features worked convul- 
sively, and large tears came rolling 
down his weather-beaten cheeks. 
‘Shure it is little I care, or any one 
else, for what happens to ould Paddy 
O’Carrol, but I’d have given this leg 
(holding it out), aye, and the arm 
too, to have saved the captain’s life.’ 
All his bravado was gone now and 
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he turned away to conceal his emo- 
tion. 

We learned from an officer that 
he had seen King on his way to 
Orakan, and that he looked fey; he 
had never seen him so before. The 
pa at Orakan was concealed by a 
grove of peach-trees: orders were 
given to take it by a rush. King 
led the storming party, and gallantly 
he did his duty. He rushed for- 
ward in advance of the men, cleared 
the ditch, and seized hold of the 
wooden palisade on the walls. A 
Maori fired right into him. The 
bullet struck the lower part of the 
plate of his belt, glanced down- 
wards, passed through his groin, 
and shattered his hip-bone. He lost 
his hold, fell backwards, and rolled 
three times over in mortal agony. 
Four men fell dead by his side. 
The storming party had to retreat, 
bearing with them the bodies of the 
deadand wounded. We left Kihi-Kihi 
about to o’clock, and advanced in 
the direction of Orakan: the scene 
of action could easily be distin- 
guished by the thick clouds of smoke 
in Which it was enveloped. Two 
miles further on we passed some 
freshly-dug rifle-pits, which the 
enemy evacuated on the approach 
of our men, and came up with some 
waggons loaded with ammunition. 
The sergeant in charge had mistaken 
the road, which we; pointed out to 
him: crossing some fields, we over- 
took him again close to the scene of 
action. At this moment the rebels 
fired a volley, and we could hear 
the sharp ping of the bullets passing 
close to our ears. ‘ You know the 
road now?’ we said. ‘Ido, indeed, 
sir,” said the sergeant, as he urged 
on his bullocks. One experiences a 
curious sensation on being under 
fire for the first time. We have 
talked with a good many old sol- 
diers on the subject, and all admit 
that it is far from being a pleasant 
one. You experience a sort of cold 
shiver, and cannot avoid ducking, 
though you know that it does no 
good. The man who denies this, 
let him be ever so brave, has either 
forgotten his first experience, or is 
wanting in truthfulness of character. 
There is a strong desire to rush for- 
ward and do something ; it is more 
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trying to stand still than to advance. 
When the excitement of battle 
comes, all considerations of personal 
safety vanish, and a brave man’s 
only thought is, to borrow the lan- 
guage of Burns— 


How to kill 
Twa at a blow. 


We remained on the field till the 
dead and wounded were placed in 
ambulances, when we returned with 
them to Kihi-Kihi. It was the 
first time we had seen men killed in 
action, and the sight of these poor 
fellows struck down in the prime 
of their manhood made us feel sick 
at heart. Oneof them, a 65th man, 
upwards of six feet in height and 
strongly built in proportion, was 
stretched in the ambulance above 
the others; he had been shot 
through the forehead and his brains 
were oozing out at the hole. We 
thought of the grief his death would 
occasion in some quiet English 
hamlet; of the tears his mother 
would shed. If this should catch 
the eye of the village pastor, he will 
perhaps tell her that Gillingham 
was a good soldier, and died doing 
his duty. On reaching Kihi-Kihi, 
we found the huts crowded with 
the wounded. It was a hot, sultry 
day; and all were suffering much 
from thirst. We mixed the contents 
of our flask with water and applied 
it to their parched lips; if half the 
prayers they uttered in our behalf 
are heard, we shall have little to 
fear in this world or the next. One 
poor drummer-boy, shot through 
the body, refused to drink: on 
leaving home his mother had made 
him promise never to taste spirits ; 
we respected his scruples and got 
him some water. We found Cap- 
tain King stretched on the floor of 
one of the huts; ‘Did I not tell 
you” he said, as we entered. We 
knew that he was dying. He had 
arranged all his affairs the night 
before, and was prepared to die. 
Though he suffered intense pain, 
no murmurs’ ever escaped his lips; 
after two days he was released from 
his sufferings. He would have re- 
ceived his promotion for the affair 
at Shepherd’s-bush ; but promotion 
came to him too late. At his 
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funeral, we saw many of the wild, 
impulsive children of Erin weeping : 
he was a strict disciplinarian, but 
they all loved him. A soldier’s tears 
are the best tribute that can be offered 
to the memory of a fallen officer. 

The natives, about three hundred 
in number, fought with all the cou- 
rage of despair, and held out for 
three days against fifteen hundred 
men. They had no water, and 
nothing to eat but raw potatoes. 
The women took part in the fight, 
stripped themselves half naked, 
loaded the rifles, and encouraged 
the men to hold out. When they 
were called upon to surrender, they 
answered,i ‘ No; we will fight on, 
ake, ake, ake—for ever, for ever, for 
ever. The general offered to pro- 
tect the lives of the women and 
children, if they would leave the 
pa. ‘No, they said;‘we will all 
die together.’ Some of the women 
stated afterwards that the men 
would not allow them to leave, but 
most of them, we believe, were 
willing to remain and share the fate 
of their husbands and _ brothers. 
Some of our men lost their lives 
through foolishly and recklessly 
exposing themselves to the fire of 
the rebels; tired of waiting in the 
sap, and in some instances excited 
by drink, they stood up, and invited 
their fate: ‘Come on,’ they would 
ery, ‘and we'll cook your heads for 
you,’ in jocular allusion to the pre- 
served heads which once formed an 
important article of trade in this 
island. ‘ Pukerau te hoihoi—Cut up 
the soldiers,’ was the Maori reply; 
and then came a volley. About 
40,000 bullets were discharged at 
the pa—a large number considering 
how few of them took effect. Our 
men were short of caps; the reason 
of this was that they often used 
them for lighting their pipes. They 
placed a small piece of rag inside 
the caps, which they then caused to 
explode with the points of their 
bayonets. Few casualties occurred 
among them, considering the con- 
stant fire kept up by the enemy, 
who are anything but good marks- 
men. 

On the afternoon of the third day 
the sap was brought close up to the 
walls, and the pa was surrounded 
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on every side. A less determined 
foe would have surrendered, but 
the Maoris resolved to make a rush 
through the ranks of the British 
army. Marching in double file, 
and ducking so as to escape the 
bullets of our men, they rushed 
forward and made for the bush. 
Little was done to intercept their 
flight; they were some distance 
from the pa when the cry was 
heard: ‘They have escaped!’ and 
then begun the hot pursuit. The 
officers did all they could to save 
the lives of the fugitives; but our 
men were so excited that they could 
not be restrained. One officer 
saved a woman’s life by drawing 
his revolver and threatening to 
fire on two men who had their 
bayonets pointed at her breast. 
We were present afterwards at an 
interview between her and _ her 
preserver; but we cannot say that 
she exhibited that gushing gratitude 
which novelists have taught us to 
expect on similar occasions. She 
took the matter quite coolly, though 
she did not seem at all averse toa 
little flirtation. When the others 
left, one Maori remained at the pa, 
and showed a white flag in token of 
surrender: this symbol of peace 
was either unnoticed or disregarded, 
a rush was made at him, and he 
would have been murdered had not 
an officer come to his rescue and 
beaten off his assailants with a stick. 
In short, the officers exhibited a 
spirit of humanity worthy of them- 
selves and of the occasion ; but the 
men, excited by drink, and exas- 
perated by the long delay and the 
losses they had sustained, were 
disposed to show little mercy. The 
Royal Irish had to avenge the death 
of their gallant leader: more than 
one Maori was slain from the belief 
that he had fired the fatal shot. It 
is said that ten Maoris fell in this 
way; when a fugitive was over- 
taken, the cry arose, ‘That is the 
man who killed the captain: then 
came a wild yell, a shot, a bayonet 
thrust, and all was over. In the 
midst of this scene of carnage, 
during the play of the worst pas- 
sions of our nature, the droll 
humour characteristic of the sons ot 
Erin occasionally cropped up. A 
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Maori fugitive was taken prisoner, 
and committed to the charge of two 
of the Royal Irish, who were thus 
prevented from joining in the pur- 
suit. As they heard the shouts of 
the pursuers dying away in the 
distance, they cursed their hard 
fate in being obliged to remain be- 
hind; an officer came up when their 
impatience had reached its crisis: 
‘Shall we kill him, Barney?’ Bar- 
ney thought for a moment, then 
shook his head. ‘I couldn't kill 
the craytur in cold blood, Shane; 
but I wish we were quit of him.’ 
‘Kick him, and let him go,’ was the 
realy response. No sooner said 
than done; they loosed their hold 
and applied their heavy boots with 
full foree to the person of their 
prisoner, who turned round and 
looked as if he would have sprung 
at their throats. The love of liberty 
was stronger than the thirst of 
revenge; he disappeared in the 
bush, while Shane and Barney hur- 
ried after their comrades. An 
officer of the 7oth overtook a Maori, 
and called upon him to surrender ; he 
turned round, presented his rifle at 
his breast, and drew the trigger. 
Fortunately the piece missed fire, 
when the officer, having more con- 
fidence in his own stalwart arm than 
in the regulation sword,knocked him 
down, and brought him in prisoner. 
An Irish soldier of the 18th seized 
one of the fugitives and spared his 
life; the prisoner was lying ex- 
hausted on the ground; on his 
captor turning round to look for 
assistance, he discharged his rifle 
and shot him dead. This deed was 
not done without witnesses, and the 
Trishman’s death was _ speedily 
avenged. ‘The soldier who related 
this incident mentioned that in the 
first Tasawaki war, he saw a 
ruffianly comrade draw his clasp- 
knife and cut the throat of a 
wounded Maori; the deed was re- 
garded with horror, and the mur- 
derer was the first who fell in the 
next engagement. Our readers will 
thus perceive that the belief in an 
avenging Nemesis is not confined 
to the days of antiquity, but is, in 
truth, to be found among the 
roughest and least thoughtful of 
our species. Most of the women 


who attempted to escape from the 
pa were taken; they were not able 
to run so fast as the men, and were 
sooner exhausted. The lives of 
those captured were spared, but, in 
the heat of pursuit, our men could 
not always distinguish between the 
sexes. One woman was found dead 
in the swamp clasping a Bible to 
her breast; the sacred volume was 
found on the persons of several of 
the dead and wounded, who had 
left everything else behind. Inside 
the pa our men found a good many 
Bibles and tracts, chiefly of a con- 
troversial character ; in the intervals 
between firing, they could hear the 
natives praying and singing hymns, 
but that did not prevent them from 
using the foulest language while 
fighting. In this respect they were 
much on a par with our men, and 
that is saying a good deal. There 
was little loot to reward those who 
first entered the pa; they found 
about three tons of raw potatoes, 
and a little Maori bread, but not a 
drop of water, nor any vessel to 
hold water. The natives had not 
been able to lay in a supply when 
the attack began; it says much for 
their powers of endurance, that they 
should have been able to hold out 
nearly three days without a drop of 
water; they sucked raw pieces of 
potatoe asa substitute. They had 
no surgeons to attend to their 
wounds. One man had his leg 
broken by a ball; he bound two 
pieees of wood round it with wild 
flax, and fought on to the last; 
another whose side was pierced, 
plugged the wound with acork, and 
kept his place among the defenders 
of the pa. We pity the man who 
can read of such heroic resistance 
without’ a thrill of admiration. 
We have officers here who fought 
through the Crimea and the Indian 
mutiny: all unite in affirming that 
neither the Russians nor the Sepoys 
ever fought as the Maories have 
done; all lament the necessity of 
having to fight against such a 
gallant race. On this point the 
whole army is unanimous; a dif- 
ferent feeling may prevail among 
the colonists, who look forward to 
reaping a rich harvest from all this 
carnage and bloodshed. 
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Rewi was the name of the chief 
who ran up the pa, and assembled 
its defenders. The village of Kihi- 
Kihi formerly belonged to him, and 
he had the reputation of being the 
greatest intriguer and the most 
skilful engineer in the island. After 
the expulsion of the natives from 
Kihi-Kihi, he? and), his followers 
found refuge for a time with W. 
Thompson, another rebel chief; but, 
tired of inactivity, he assembled a 
number of men, chiefly strangers 
from the Taupo district, and re- 
solved to make one bold stand for 
his own. Hence the affair at Ora- 
kan. The capture of this rebel 
chief would have atoned for all the 
loss we sustained; the General 
offered £10 for him, dead or alive. 
It was reported at first that he was 
severely wounded; but he escaped 
unhurt, and is now one of the ring- 
leaders of the rebels at Tauranga. 
Twenty Maoris were buried by their 
countrymen inside the pa; eighty- 
eight others found a grave on the 
spot where they fell; thirty-five of 
both sexes were taken prisoners, 
fourteen of whom have since died. 
Our loss amounted to twenty-six 
killed, and forty-four wounded, 
We visited the hospitals after the 
wounded were brought in; but we 
willingly draw the veil of silence 
over the harrowing scenes of human 
suffering we witnessed. We hear 
and read much of the glory of war, 
but the heart sickens when we are 
brought face to face with all its sad 
and solemn realities. Not a groan 
or a murmur of complaint escaped 
the lips of our men while the sur- 
geon’s scalpel was doing its work ; 
but the Maori prisoners, contrary to 
all we have read of savage indiffer- 
ence to pain, bellowed like wild 
beasts. Like King Corny, in one of 
Miss Edgeworth’s tales, they doubt- 
less found relief in so doing. They 
have a prejudice against submitting 
to any surgical operation. Such is 
the temperance of their habits, that 
when they are wounded, nature 
generally works a cure without the 
aid of art. Limbs, however, had to 
be amputated, and chloroform was 
frequently administered. It is but 
justice to say that the prisoners 
were treated with as much kindness 
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and attention as our own wounded. 
One vivacious old lady, who was 
slightly hit in the foot, had lost her 
husband in the fight: it was soon 
evident from her bearing that Ca- 
lypso commengait a se consoler du 
départ d Ulysse, One could not avoid 
being struck with their intense 
selfishness, their utter indifference 
to one another’s sufferings. One of 
the wounded died in the course of 
the night: when the orderly: en- 
tered the hut next morning, his 
comrade expressed his feelings on 
the occasion by saying, ‘ Take away 
that dead fellow, and give me his 
blanket.’ It is not probable that he 
had read Jeremy Bentham’s works, 
but he proved himself a utilitarian 
to the backbone; a man who re- 
garded the inexorable current of 
human events with a quiet, prac- 
tical, philosophical eye. Among 
the prisoners was an old fellow of 
the name of Paul, a native preacher, 
who was found lying on his back 
on the field of battle. seing 
seventy years of age and very de- 
crepit, none of our soldiers thought 
it worth while to give him the coup 
de grace; at length one more hu- 
mane than the others being at- 
tracted by his groans, raised him 
up from the ground, and found a 
rifle concealed beneath his body. 
A few rifles, greenstones, and meris 
formed all the loot which the victors 
obtained. Among the rifles was a 
Joe Manton, which must have be- 
longed to a person of distinction. 
The greenstones are ornaments for 
the ear, in size and shape not un- 
like the pendant earrings formerly 
worn by the fair sex at home. The 
meri resembles a life-preserver, and 
is used by the chiefs as an emblem 
of authority; it is made of whale- 
bone or greenstone. The latter is 
very valuable; a chief has been 
known to pay £500 for a greenstone 
meri. One of this kind, found on 
the field, was, we believe, presented 
to the General. The greenstone 
ornaments for the ear were sold by 
the soldiers to the officers, and 
fetched the average price of £2 each; 
they are attached to the watch- 
chains, and we have seen _ the 
native, prisoners regarding them 
with a tigrish eye, as if meditating 
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a spring to regain possession of 
them. 

We often had a quiet joke with 
old Paul the preacher about the 
rifle found under his body. We 
more than insinuated that hethought 
it quite consistent with his position 
as chaplain-general to the rebel 
forces to have an occasional shot at 
the Pakehas, and that he had proved 
himself literally a true member of 
the church militant. There was 
often a sly twinkle in the old 
fellow’s eye, which showed that he 
had a certain sense of humour, and 
understood our allusions. We have 
no doubt that he took part in the 
fight—as well as an old lady, who 
was seen to fire more than a dozen 
shots from the verandah of her 
house, at our men. And yet Paul 
the preacher was a man of dis- 
tinguished piety, whose good report 
was in all the churches. Every 
morning and evening he led the 
devotions of his fellow-prisoners, 
reading, singing, and praying with 
them. Theirsinging is asslow, plain- 
tive, and monotonous as that of the 
Hindoos: like all the other branches 
of the Malay race, they are wanting 
in delicacy of ear. ‘There is so 
much sameness in their singing 
that it is impossible for a stranger 
to distinguish one air from another. 
The following anecdote would 
rather tend to show that they some- 
times fail to do so themselves. A 
native church had recently been 
erected, and some friends of the 
Maori race had subscribed to pur- 
chase a harmonium, capable of 
playing a certain number of sacred 
airs without the aid of an organist. 
It was, in fact, constructed .on the 
same principle as the hurdy-gurdies 
to be seen in the streets of London, 
and differed only from them in its 
airs being sacred and not secular. 
It so happened that the tradesman 
from whom it was bought had im- 
ported at the same time another 
instrument similar in appearance 
and construction, intended for the 
amusement of a Maori chief, who 
had a taste for the popular airs of 
the day. By some mistake the 
secular instrument was forwarded 
stead of the sacred; and nothing 
was known of this till the opening 
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of the church. <A stalwart Maori 
had been selected to grind the 
music, and the officiating minister 
suspecting nothing, gave out a 
hymn. When the Maori began to 
turn the handle, the accursed in- 
strument gave no uncertain sound; 
it struck up that lively popular air, 
‘Pop goes the Weasel.’ The poor 
minister was speechless with horror 
and surprise, but the congregation 
innocently joined in with the lively 
notes, and rather admired the new 
air selected for the solemnity. The 
minister held up his hand as a 
signal to stop, but the performer 
mistaking his meaning, only made 
the handle revolve with greater 
rapidity: he stamped with rage and 
impatience, but faster and faster 
went the instrument, till the con- 
gregation were almost breathless in 
their efforts tokeep up with it. At 
length the minister took a sensible 
view of the subject; he observed 
that the congregation suspected 
nothing, and came to the sound 
conclusion that there is no scandal 
where there is no discovery. He 
submitted to the evil for one day, 
but had the mistake rectified with- 
out delay. It is said that the con- 
gregation still regret the absence of 
the lively instrument which led 
their devotions at the opening of the 
church. 

We felt much interest in studying 
the manners and bearing of the Maori 
prisoners, who lived in a hut close 
to mine. ‘They awoke us every 
morning about five o’clock by sing- 
ing a hymn: their devotions con- 
tinued about an hour: it was the 
same in the evening. Their con- 
versation during the day was not of 
an improving character; it was 
much the same as may be heard 
among our soldiers in their barrack- 
rooms. One day there was no 
singing or praying, and we inquired 
into the cause. We found that a 
rascally orderly had taken it upon 
him to forbid these spiritual exer- 
cises, Which had doubtless grated 
on his sense of propriety; but this 
was soon remedied, and the dirge- 
like sound woke us again at 5 A.M. 
as usual. One old fellow had his 
leg broken by a ball: the surgeons 
dressed the wound and applied 
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splinters to the fractured limb. 
Next morning the splinters were 
gone; the patient had removed 
them with his own hands. The 
surgeons remonstrated with him. 
‘What do you mean?’ he said; ‘I 
do not understand you. You first 
try to kill me and then to cure me. 
Leave me alone; I wish to die in 
peace.” Every night he removed 
the dressings; all remonstrance was 
in vain. After two months he be- 
came the victim of his own ob- 
stinacy, and was buried beside the 
other prisoners who died of their 
wounds. 

All savages admire physical 
beauty or strength. We have seen 
several illustrations of this tendency 
among the Maori prisoners. One 
day, a very tall officer happened 
to enter their tent. ‘Is that the 
General?’ they whispered to the 
orderly, an old deserter, who had 
spent seven years among the natives 
and understood their language. He 
shook his head. ‘ Well, if he is not, 
he ought to be.’ Their own chiefs 
are generally superior in height and 
strength : one of them, in the north, 
stands six feet four inches and 
weighs about twenty stone. One 
of the female prisoners was a Mrs. 
Gage, the wife of an English settler, 
who had left. The rebels carried 
off all the women and children who 
had Maori blood in their veins. 
The women received permission to 
leave if they chose: Mrs. Gage was 
the only one who did so; the rest 
said they had nowhere to go. Their 
homes were broken up; their houses 
burned; their husbands in the field 
or in their graves. They were treated 
with great kindness, till temporary 
homes were found for them among 
the friendly natives at Raglan and 
elsewhere. We have seen one or 
two Maori women mounted on 
horseback: they ride in the same 
way as their husbands: one saddle 
does for a whole family—a conve- 
nient arrangement in a country 
where saddles are scarce. One 
Maori woman became insane. It 
happened in this way. An officer 
had gone out with a party in search 
of rebels; taking an extensive range 
of country, they gradually closed in 
toa given point, much in the same 
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way as we have seen sportsmen do 
at a battue in the old country, 
Nothing was seen at first, but as the 
circle narrowed, an elderly female 
was observed running in every 
direction, trying to escape. On the 
same principle as the ostrich con- 
ceals its head in the sand, she thrust 
half her person into a hedge, and 
remained in that position until she 
was extricated, half speechless with 
terror, by our men. The officer in 
command wrote a formal despatch 
on the subject, and forwarded her 
to head-quarters: there the sight of 
a red coat bereft her of the little 
reason she retained. She believed 
that it had been dyed in Maori 
blood, and that her own would soon 
impart to ita deeper tinge; hence 
her insanity. Thereis nota kinder- 
hearted man in the world than the 
owner of the red coat: every at- 
tention was shown to her case, and 
she is now, we believe, gradually 
recovering. One reason why the 
natives hold out so obstinately is, 
that intriguing, designing chiefs 
have made them believe that most 
of them will be taken to Auckland 
and killed. The other day, one of 
them said to the interpreter: ‘ Do 
you think three of us will be 
spared?’ Surprised at sucha ques- 
tion, he asked the Maori what he 
meant. ‘ Oh,’ he said, ‘ Rewi told us 
that all the prisoners were killed by 
the Pakehas, except two or three of 
the chiefs.’ His mind was much 
relieved when he was told that the 
Pakehas never killed their prisoners, 
but treated them with kindness till 
the war was over, when they were 
released. We often visit these poor 
creatures, who always insist on 
shaking hands with us—a ceremony 
with which, for reasons that need 
not be specified, we would willingly 
dispense. But this ceremony is de 
rigueur; you cannot refuse your 
hand without giving mortal offence. 
We have seen a hulking fellow enter 
the room where Bishop Selwyn was 
seated, and offer him his hand 
without removing the pipe from his 
mouth. And this reminds us how 
passionately the Maoris are devoted 
to the weed; we never met man, 
woman, or child who did not smoke. 
We have even seen a baby at its 
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mother’s breast crying for the pipe 
in its mother’s mouth, and refusing 
to be comforted till it felt the stem 
between its own lips ; and this baby, 
we believe, was much the same as 
other Maori babies. A piece of 
tobacco is the most acceptable gift 
that can be offered to a Maori 
prisoner ; and the Colonial Govern- 
ment, in an unusual fit of liberality, 
have provided a liberal supply. 
The stems of their pipes are usually 
about half an inch in length; the 
same pipe is often used for years, 
and becomes as black asebony. His 
pipe, his Bible, and his rifle, are the 
objects on which the Maori sets 
most store: strip him of these, and 
you reduce him to despair. We 
believe that the whole of the rebels 
would now give in if they were 
allowed to retain their arms. In the 
Maori code of honour it is as dis- 
graceful for a warrior to resign his 
rifle as for an officer to give up his 
sword. ‘They say, with much ap- 
pearance of reason, ‘ You wish to 
take our rifles and leave the Queen’s 
natives theirs; if we yield to this, 
they will come and kill us; let all 
be disarmed or none.’ A good deal 
of native tobacco was found in the 
pa; itis plaited in three folds like the 
thong of a whip. They prefer our 
tobacco to their own’: they say the 
latter gives them headache; which 
we can easily understand, as it is 
very coarse and badly prepared. 
Their bread is the same; but it is 
much more nutritious and palatable 
than the berries and roots to which 
the rebels have now been obliged to 
revert, as in their former savage 
state. We have a few friendly 
natives in camp who receive rations ; 
they have evidently much sympathy 
with their countrymen in bonds, 
and we respect them for it. There 
is one of them, a hunchback post- 
man, who plays a little on the 
Maori flute, which is much the same 
as our penny whistle. As soon as 
evening sets in he takes his stand 
at the door of his tent and begins 
playing a sort of dirge. His music 
is execrable, but we bear with it for 
the following reason: one evening 
We requested him to cease his sere- 
nade or to remove elsewhere beyond 
our hearing. The deformed crea- 
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ture threw himself into an interest- 
ing attitude, and said, ‘It is not for 
myself I am playing; it is for 
Arriana Huffs. Every evening she 
comes out to listen; and I can 
speak to her with my flute; she 
knows all that it says.’ After this 
sentimental avowal, we have learned 
to tolerate this black Blondel, this 
dusky Trovatore. 

A word or two before we close 
about Arriana, the object of his 
adoration. She is a remarkably 
pretty half-caste, the offspring of an 
Englishman and a Maori woman. 
Her mother died some years ago; 
and her father, one of those restless, 
unsettled beings so often to be met 
with in the colonies, left her to the 
care of her Maori relations, and 
started for Australia: nothing has 
been heard of him since. When 
the war broke out, she was living 
with a settler near Awamutu; the 
family was obliged to leave, and she 
was carried off by the rebels. She 
says that this was done against her 
will, and that while the fighting was 
going on at the pa she was tied to 
another woman to prevent her from 
attempting to escape. We suspect, 
however, that she was tied only by 
the gentle cords of love, and that a 
Maori warrior had something to do 
with her presence there. When 
the pa was evacuated, she was hit 
by a bullet, which shattered her 
arm: it would have gone hard with 
her in the indiscriminate slaughter 
which ensued, had not some brave 
fellow stood over her, and defended 
her life. No less than ten men 
came forward to claim the honour 
due to this gallant deed; but this 
was after the report of her beauty 
had spread over the camp, and such 
claimant doubtless imagined that he 
could establish a lien over her heart. 
Nay, some weeks after the fight, ar 
enthusiastic militiaman travelled 
all the way from Raglan, a distance 
of thirty miles, and demanded an 
interview with the Brigadier; he 
stated that he was the preserver of 
Arriana’s life; he could neither eat, 
nor drink, nor sleep, for thinking 
of her; so he had made up his 
mind to make her his wife. He had 
£50 in the savings bank, which 
sum he wished to devote to her 
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education, so as to prepare her for 
the duties of the married life. All 
that he desired at present was an 
interview with the object of his 
affections; Arriana would at once 
recognize him and rush to his arms. 
There was only one slight difficulty ; 
he spoke no Maori, and she knew 
no English; but love has a language 
of its own; he had no doubt that 
they would understand one ano- 
ther. The Brigadier, amused at the 
fellow’s earnestness, granted the 
desired interview, and allowed the 
interpreter to be present to assist if 
the silent language of love should 
prove insufficient. The lover en- 
tered the room with a bashful, 
sheepish air, and stared at Arriana, 
who stared at him in return; but 
there was no recognition on her 
part, no outburst of gushing grati- 
tude, no rushing to his arms. On 
the contrary; she turned to the 
interpreter and coolly asked what 
the man wanted ; on learning which 
she laughed heartily, and told him 
to go away, as she had never seen 
him before, and would have nothing 
to say to him. The poor man 
begged, beseeched, implored, and 
looked unutterable things; Arriana 
only tittered and turned away her 
1ead. Ever since that time he has 
continued to urge his suit in letters, 
written by a half-caste amanuensis ; 
but the Maori maiden is still obdu- 
rate. The poor militiaman is not 
the only man who has felt the 
power of her beauty, cr claimed to 
be her preserver; so importunate 
vere some of her admirers, that a 
guard had to be stationed at the hut 
for her protection. She has now 
almost retovered from her wound; 
and an asylum will be provided for 
her in an orphan institution. We 
have still some hopes of the militia- 
man ; perseverance often leads to suc- 
cess in love as in everything else. 
Most of the prisoners taken here 
have now been sent to Auckland, 
where they are confined on board a 
hulk. There are at present about 
two hundred prisoners there under 
the charge ofa resident surgeon ; they 
are treated with kindness and care, 
but a good many of them have died, 
chiefly of consumption. The belief 
ir witchcraft, notwithstanding all the 
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labours of the missionaries, is stil] 
very prevaleut among the natives, 
and even among some of the lower 
class of settlers. Several of the 
prisoners in the hulk, believing 
themselves to be under the influence 
of Maketu, refused food or medicine, 
and died. This fact was brought 
out by the evidence at the inquest 
on the bodies: one man here died 
from the same cause. The sorcerer 
can apply his spell in various ways; 
he can go to a spring of water with 
the branch of a tree in his hand, 
and repeat certain incantations to 
his Atua, or god, till the figure of 
his victim appears. Death soon 
ensues; but the sorcerer himself is 
exposed to the same fate, and this 
kind of incantation is rarely prac- 
tised. It is more usual to obtain a 
lock of hair, an article of clothing, 
or even some food belonging to the 
intended victim; some sarakias, or 
curses, are muttered over it; it is 
buried in the ground, and as it 
decays, its owner fades away. A 
poor Irish settler imagining that he 
was bewitched by a tohinga, or native 
priest, presented to him his fattest 
pig, and besought him to remove 
the spell. ‘Open your mouth,’ said 
the priest. The poor man opened 
a mouth almost as capacious as a 
crocodile’s, and the sorcerer deliber- 
ately spat down his throat. Most 
people would have imagined that 
the cure was about as bad as the 
disease, and acted accordingly; but 
the Irishman closed his jaws, went 
home and recovered. Nay, it is 
even said that he became a sorcerer 
himself, monopolized the trade in 
native pigs, and paid his creditors 
with the threat of Maketu. 

The prisoners on their way to 
Auckland had to pass through the 
village of Otahahu, where many of 
hem were recognized by the settlers. 
One of them had been the conductor 
of an omnibus which runs between 
Auckland and Drury: on seeing 
him, a woman in the crowd ex- 
claimed, ‘ Ah, you blackguard, are 
you there?’ <A miserable old man 
who had lost his son during a night 
attack on his house, armed himself 
with a cudgel, and rushed at one of 
the prisoners whom he believed to 
be the murderer; the; guard of 
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soldiers had some difficulty in re- 
straining his fury. These ebulli- 
tions of popular feeling are only 
natural where all have suffered 
more or less from the present war. 
The missionaries are the only class 
whose lives and properties have been 
respected by the insurgents. Some 
of them are extensive landholders ; 
and this fact has not escaped the 
notice, or failed to call forth the 
sarcasms of the more intelligent 
of the native Christians. William 
Thompson, the rebel chief, was one 
day inveighing against the injustice 
with which his countrymen were 
treated ‘by the Pakehas, in the pre- 
sence of a) missionary possessed of 
a large tract of land. When he 
threatened to retaliate, the mission- 
ary recommended patience, and 
said: ‘You should look up to 
heaven and pray. ‘Yes,’ said 
Thompson, scornfully, ‘and while 
we are looking up to heaven and 
praying, you are looking down to 
the earth and robbing us of our 
lands? The missionary was silent; 
such a quick rebuke admitted of no 
reply. It is to be regretted that men 
who have laboured so many years, 
and done so much good among the 
natives, should have weakened their 
influence by their rapacity; but 
they have only yielded to the evil 
example of others: in a general 
shipwreck every man thinks that he 
has a right to help himself. Of 
late years, the missionary priests of 
the Church of Rome, most of whom 
are Frenchmen by birth, have ac- 
quired much authority among the 
natives, who are shrewd enough 
to observe that they are less grasp- 
ing and rapacious than their fellow- 
labourers of the other faith. These 
men can wander with impunity 
through the rebel camps, and are in 
constant communication with the 
insurgents. They have been ac- 
cused of stirring up the Maoris to 
rebellion; but we are not aware 
that there are any sufficient grounds 
for impugning their loyalty. They 
doubtless sympathize with the 
rebels; but this feeling is not con- 
fined to the missionaries of the 
Church of Rome; it is shared in by 
some of the noblest and purest men 
in this colony. The French flag 
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found at Orakan has been adduced 
as a proof of sacerdotal disloyalty; 
but its presence there may be satis- 
factorily explained. ‘Est-ce vous, 
monsieur,’ said an officer to a French 
priest, formerly resident here, ‘ qui 
avez donné le drapeau Frangais aux 
rebelles?? ‘Non, monsieur,” was 
the characteristic reply, expressive 
of his legitimate sympathy, ‘si 
javais donné un drapeau, jaurais 
donné le drapeau blanc, et non pas 
le tricolore’ The flag found at 
Orakan was a ftricolore: no one 
acquainted with the political feel- 
ings of the French priesthood will 
suspect them of hoisting that as the 
symbol of insurrection. 

The other evening we had the 
pleasure of meeting at dinner the 
Vicar-General of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in this colony, a shrewd, 
intelligent Savoyard, who has been 
labouring among the natives for 
fifteen years. He was on his way to 
Auckland, and had been living for 
months among the rebels. He 
describes them as reduced to the 
last extremity for the want of food; 
the children crying from hunger, 
the men and women wandering in 
the bush in search of berries, or 
digging in the ground for fern-roots. 
They would willingly submit if any 
reasonable terms were offered to 
them; but they cannot submit to 
the danger and indignity of giving 
up their arms. Let there be a 
general disarming of all the natives, 
loyal and disloyal, and they are pre- 
pared to return to their allegiance; 
but if this is not done, they are 
resolved to fight it out to the last 
rather than be butchered in cold 
blood by the Queen’s natives, who, 
knowing their defenceless position, 
would at once attack them. Not- 
withstanding the recent success that 
has attended our arms, there is little 
prospect, we fear, of this miserable 
war being brought to a speedy con- 
clusion. Many valuable British 
lives will be sacrificed, and the 
Maoris themselves may even cease to 
exist as a distinct and separate race. 
Heaven help them, poor wretches! 
with all their faults, they have many 
noble and generous qualities. In 
times of peace one could travel 
from north io south of this island 
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with perfect safety; every house 
was open to the stranger, every 
hand extended to bid him welcome. 
It is true, that in war they have 
sometimes yielded to their old 
savage instincts; but even in war 
they have often exhibited traits of 
generous sympathy towards the 
wounded, from which we Europeans 
might learn a lesson. They did 
not strip our dead and wounded 
officers left at night in the Gate Pa, 
at Tauranga, as the Prussians did 
the Danes at Duppel ; they respected 
the property of the dead, and 
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spared the lives of the survivors; 
one of them even exposed his own 
life to procure a little water for poor 
Colonel Booth of the 43rd, who lay 
mortally wounded, and was suffer- 
ing from thirst. ‘ Alas, poor Maoris, 
you are suffering for the crimes of 
others!’ was the exclamation of a 
friendly chief as he saw the wounded 
prisoners brought in from Orakan. 
The future historian of New Zea- 
land will learn to discriminate be- 
tween the innocent and the guilty— 
between the victims and the causes 
of this unhappy war. 
r,. > 
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gprs ’ winds are stealing 
Chill, chill o’er the sands, 

Where fairy castles in summer 
Were builded by tiny hands, 


Hushed are the soft shrill voices, 
Their handiwork washed away, 

And the little architect-angels 
teturned to their natural clay 


Shrouded in mist of purple 
The sun-god sinks to his rest, 
All his golden locklets streaming 
Tenderly over Night's breast. 


A weed shows tossed on the billow, 
Black in the feathery foam ; 
Rooted from out the forest 
Of its ten-fathom rock-bound home. 


It is cast where the wave may fling it, 
By its wanton fury hurled 

On the beach ; as we oft lie stranded 
On the sands of a treacherous world. 


Onward! Not to my spirit 
Shall the lesson be read in vain : 
Who knows but the wave returning 
May float the bright weed again ? 


AstLey H, BALpwIn. 
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XVI.—Nanoy’s Tryst: A REMINISCENCE OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


E have had death on the pre- 

mises,—old Donald, the game- 
keeper, gardener, coachman, and 
poacher-in-ordinary to the united 
households of the Laburnums, has 
shaken the dust out of his last pair 
of shoes, and left a world of which 
he never thought much. Donald 
did not belong to what, in the slang 
of translated Cockneys, is called the 
Gushing School. He was a con- 
firmed grumbler,—not indeed ven- 
turing to impeach the arrangements 
of Providence (which in his view 
had been fixed from a remote period), 
but by no means desiring to conceal 
his impression that, generally speak- 
ing, his fellow-creatures were a set 
of arrant bunglers and _ knaves. 


The Doctor had, one autumn morn- 
ing, fished him out of a wet ditch, 
where he was standing up to his 
knees in frozen water, watching a 
flock of wild geese that were feeding 


in a neighbouring field. Instead 
of having him up for poaching, the 
Doctor, on the principle of setting a 
thief to catch a thief, made him his 
keeper. He proved a capital ser- 
vant; his only fault being that his 
knowledge of march fences was 
always of the vaguest; and that the 
Doctor, when out shooting under his 
keeper’s guidance, frequently found 
himself in the choicest preserves of 
his neighbours. But there was a 
dash of the gipsy in Donald’s Cel- 
tic blood. He was shy, reserved, 
dour. He did not understand what 
‘gratitude’ meant; he actually bore 
a grudge against the Doctor for 
getting him out of the ditch, into 
which, both literally and metapho- 
rically, he had sunk. For Donald 
had seen better days. It was said 
that in his time he had had wife 
and child. What accident, or train 
of accidents, had made him a cast- 
away, I did not know. But Donald 
underwent his reverses like a Stoic, 
or rather like the Fatalist, which he 
was. In theological matters Donald 
belonged to the straitest sect of the 
disciples of Calvin. It was pre- 


ordained that he was to become 
what he had become. So that he 
bore, or could have borne, the great 
trials of life, which wear the heart- 
strings of lessrobust natures, without 
murmur or complaint. What was 
he, that he should challenge the 
immutable decrees of the Almighty ? 
But accepted in this spirit, his 
trials did not tend to soften his 
character. He took them sternly and 
sourly, and though he never accused 
his Maker, he made himself very 
unpleasant to his fellow-creatures. 
He dug the garden, he groomed the 
horses, he pruned the pear-trees, in 
the spirit of a martyr, and under 
protest. You might have fancied 
from the expression of his mouth 
that he was always consuming crab- 
apples. Occasionally, however, his 
habitual sullenness seemed to thaw. 
Cissy managed him as she thought 
fit; he could not resist the unclouded 
eyes, and the frank imperiousness 
of her childhood. With his gun on 
his shoulder, too, the spirit of the 
poacher revived. ‘To the bottom of 
his heart he was a sportsman, and 
when he was tramping across the 
muir, he sometimes forgot that the 
world was, upon the whole, a failure 
and a blunder,—especially if birds 
were abundant and the dogs worked 
well. The dogs were his speciality ; 
he managed them with admirable 
tact; he was their guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend, and they were his 
confidants. To them alone, while 
engaged in their feeding or clean- 
ing, he frankly confided his 
opinion upon the way in which his 
fellow-men contrived to mismanage 
the universe. He grumbled and 
growled like one of themselves. He 
would tell Dash that he had as little 
sense as the Doctor or the Parson, 
and Juno that she was vainer than 
a woman. In early times there had 
been a vein of humour in Donald— 
and a vein of humour is often the 
salvation of a man; but this vein, 
in Donald’s case, had long since 
petrified into a mere fossil. 
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Donald had been ailing for long. 
His ‘rheumatics,—the fruit of 
forays after wild-duck in the winter- 
moonlight,—were very hard upon 
him. His imagination, indeed, had 
given his tormentor bodily shape 
and presence. He spoke of it as of 
a visible enemy; he had a special 
commination service which he fired 
off against it at brief intervals— 
minute-guns, in the shape of very 
particular ecclesiastical curses, they 
might be reckoned. A chronic 
warfare bad for long been main- 
tained between the Commodore and 
Donald on the subject of ‘ thorough 
draughts.’ He constantly averred, 
with a kirkyard wheeze, that the 
Captain’s system of ventilation 
would be the death of him. It was 
with grim satisfaction, consequently, 
that he felt) his end approaching. 
His blood was on the Captain’s head, 
and he had verified, besides, the 
accuracy of his views,—two special 
sources of comfort. Day by day 
Donald grew more crusty and more 
of a cripple. At length he was con- 
fined to his bed. For many months 
his assistant, Angus Riach, led a 
dog’s life. Donald insisted on 
maintaining a general superintend- 
ence from his sick-bed ; and a dying 
Nero or Caligula could not have 
been more imperious and implacable. 
Then he grew thin and worn—a 
mere skinful of bones. And one 
night, about midnight, while the 
Commodore (who is a bad sleeper) 
was sitting by his bed, he went out 
quite suddenly. It had been obvi- 
ous, indeed, for some days, that he 
could not last much longer; but the 
closing scene, somehow, took us by 
surprise. They had been discussing 
the breeding of young setters,— 
Donald defending his own plan of 
up-bringing, and condemning that 
practised in a neighbouring kennel, 
with his habitual acuteness and 
keenness,—when, without any warn- 
ing, his sight failed him, his 
speech began to wander, and he lost 
the thread of his discourse. But he 
died, so to speak, in the field. To 
the last, the old sportsman was 
among his dogs. ‘ Juno, my lass, 
the scent dis’na haud to-night,’ 
were his last articulate words. 

Donald’s co-religionists—(he was 
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a Reformed Antiburgher; when the 
Burghers left a godless establish- 
ment, which did not give sufficient 
prominence to the doctrine of final 
perseverance, they had a division 
among themselves on the distinction 
between final and ultimate, which 
resulted in a fierce Antiburgher 
secession, and the Reformed Anti- 
burghers, who held that both the 
Burghers and the Antiburghers 
were on the road to perdition about 
original sin, were an offshoot from 
the latter body.— Donald's co-re- 
ligionists buried him in their own 
part of the churchyard, chanting, 
as a part of the burial-service, 
the Calvinistic Te Dewm,—the bur- 
den of which (Horace says) runs 
thus :— 

The mighty dome of heaven is quaking; 

The round earth, like a bubble, breaking ; 
Before the throne the people stand 
On either hand, 


The goats are cast into the fire 
For ever burning higher: 

But the sheep feed upon the lea 
And fatten through eternity. 


With joyful hearts the elect shall raise 
Perennial praise : 

* Duly let us His grace extol}” 

He might have damned us all. 


About a week after Donald had 
been laid in the churchyard, 
Horace and I were sitting with the 
Commodore in the sanctum, where 
he keeps his birds, bulky rolls of 
cavendish, such as they smoke in 
the navy, his scanty wardrobe, his 
big Bible, an odd volume of Sir 
Walter’s novels, The Lady of the 
Lake, his hammock, a chest contain- 
ing garden-twine, tinder, nails, 
needles and thread, a bowie-knife, 
beeswax, sweet-oil, and other odds 
and ends. The day was wet and 
dirty, and we had been smoking in- 
dustriously for hours,—upon the 
whole silent, and devoting our 
minds chiefly to the contemplation 
of the weather. ‘Would you like 
to hear an old story?’ the Commo- 
dore asked us at last. ‘ It happened 
lang syne; but Donald’s death 
somehow has brought it back to my 
mind.’ 

We expressed our willingness to 
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listen, and the Commodore com- 
menced,—_I use his own North- 
country tongue where it seems to 
add force to the story, but it is not 
necessary to represent it with entire 
fidelity. 

‘Donald and I were early cronies; 
he was constantly about our farm- 
town afore I went on board the 
Wasp. He used to take me along 
with him when he gaed to the hills, 
and what I am about to relate 
happened on one of our sportin’ 
trips. 

‘There’s a great change in the 
country,’ continued the Commodore, 
‘since I mind it first. In those 
days we could shoot from the sea- 
shore to the Grampians, up the 
whole valley of the Dee, without 
seeing a keeper. Iwas only a bairn 
at the time, for the century was 
barely begun; but Donald was a 
strapping lad, one of the best shots, 
and one of the neatest legs in the 
country side. His temper, however, 
was not to be lippened to; he could 
be as glum and dour as a nor’- 
easter when he liked. Well, we 
started from the lowlands one fine 
morning in September, meaning to 
be away for a week, Donald carrying 
anauld musket that had been “ oot ” 
in the ’45 across his shoulder, and 
whiles gien me a lift, when my feet 
gat sair, and the ground was stiffer 
than ordinar. We soon left the low 
country behind us; it wasa different 
place from what it is now; there 
were only casual patches of corn 
and neeps, such as you see among 
the outlying crofts on the hill-side 
before you get fairly among the 
heather; not a field was drained, 
and the snipe and wild-deuk were 
rising like laverocks among our 
legs. We soon got upon the muir, 
however, and a fine day’s sport we 
had; I say “we,” though it was 
Donald who filled the bag, and I 
only got a sittin’ shot at a white 
hare, whiles. The first day we were 
content with grouse and black-cock, 
and we had a heavy bag by the 
evening, when we came to a private 
still in a deep glen ahint Tillymaud, 
—weel kent to Donald. We stayed 
with the smugglers for the night, 
Donald happing me up in his plaid 
among the heather, and leaving me 
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to look at the stars, while he himself 
and his smuggling friends tested the 
strength of the brew. It was the 
first time I slept in the open air, and 
it seemed like the beginning of a 
new lifetome. Though September, 
the air was heavy and sultry, and 
the thunder growled and muttered 
a night among the corries of Mor- 
ven. Then ever and again a white 
flash of lightning dimly disclosed 
the haill scene up to the very sum- 
mits of the mountains ; and just as I 
was fa’in’ asleep, a herd of red deer, 
terrified by the flashes, swept past 
me,—like a troop of startled ghosts. 
Next morning we bathed in the burn 
which fed the still, and the bit wil- 
low wand which served me for a 
walking-stick got us a_ breakfast 
of splendid red trout in half-an- 
hour. I dinna believe the trout 
thereabouts had ever seen a fly be- 
fore,—at least they rose to a rough 
cast of Donald’s as freely as if they 
had been busked by Phin or Mrs. 
Hogg. All day we travelled up the 
beautiful valley,—sometimes low 
down in its heart, beside the clear 
waters of the rapid Dee; sometimes 
high up among the crags (for 
Donald had promised to shoot an 
eagle for the Laird), and getting 
glimpses, on one hand, of the great 
hills at the head of the pass, on the 
other, of the blue sea, and the yel- 
low sand, and the green woods from 
which we had started. Nevera human 
soul did we meet, savin’ a shepherd 
or a lad poaching like ourselves; 
but before the sun gaed down 
Donald had shot a royal stag, and 
a golden eagle, and so—the next day 
being the Sabbath—we fixed to 
bide wi’ a gudebrither of Donald’s, 
who was shepherd to the then Laird 
of Haddo, and had a sheiling aboon 
Cairnbannow. There never was a 
lovelier Sabbath-day; we sat oot 
afore the door, the men smoking 
their pipes and talking over the 
news till it was time for kirk; and 
then we started across the hill to 
Lumphanan, for it was the Sacra- 
mental Sabbath, and auld Doctor 
MacAlister was to fence the tables, 
and a young lad from the King’s 
College (the son o’ a neighbouring 
laird) was to preach his first dis- 
course. So there was a_ great 
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thrang in the kirkyard ; from every 
sheiling, on hill-side or glen, the 
folk cam’ troopin’ in,—stalwart lads, 
bonny lasses, and _ grey-headed 
patriarchs, wha minded the ’45, and 
had been hunted by the red-coats 
after Culloden.. It was the last 
communion that some of them gaed 
to at Lumphanan; for a _ hard 
winter followed, and there was a 
sair thinnin’ amang the auld carles. 
However that might be, little was 
thocht of it then; for it was a day 
to mak’ the auld feel young, and 
there was a deal of daffing among 
the hill lads in their brown kilts, 
and the lasses in their tartan snoods, 
afore we gaed into the kirk. Oot o’ 
a’ sight the comeliest lass there was 
Nancy Roy. She was the lily of 
their valley, and as good as she 
was bonny. I have seen sweet 
faces and lithe figures since then; 
but I think yet that Nancy was the 
very prettiest girl I ever saw in my 
life. They were a’ proud of her, 
up hill and down dale; and it used 
to be said that the sang which 
begins— 
Oh, Nancy’s hair is yellow as gowd, 
And her e’en, like the lift, are blue— 


was made for Nancy Roy. She was 
her very image, at least; yallow 
hair, blue eyes, a saft skin, a 
sunny laugh, the nicest, sweetest, 
deftest little woman, with the maist 
astonishin’ ankles, which showed to 
perfection under her short coat o’ 
shepherd tartan. But before I go 
on I must tell you something fur- 
ther about Nancy. 

‘She was the daughter of Duncan 
Roy, the Duke’s foreman at Craig- 
darroch. His cottage stood on the 
river-bank, just about a mile below 
the cradle. But you’ll no mind the 
cradle; the brig at Dalnowhinnie 
was biggit afore your time. Weel, 
the cradle was a contrivance for 
crossing the river; a rope was 
thrown across at a deep narrow 
passage, and fastened to the high 
banks on baith sides. On this rope a 
wicker basket wasslung,and the man 
who wanted to cross placed himself 
in this basket, and pulled himself 
along the rope, hand over hand. It 
needed a strong arm and a steady 
head; for when you were half-way 
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across, the basket swung about like 
the branch of a poplar, and you 
were fifty feet above the water, 
which ran there like a mill-lead, 
Howsomever, the country folk 
had been content with the in- 
vention (which was worked pre- 
cisely like one of Manby’s rockets) 
from the beginning of time, and 
there was no other way of crossing, 
unless you chose to walk a good sax 
miles to the ferry above Blackford. 

‘Now Nancy had lived ever since 
she was a bairn amang the hills, 
and a nicer Hieland lassie you'll no 
see on a swmmer day. But she had 
been in service for a half-year wi’ an 
aunt o’ her ain,—her mither’s half- 
sister—wha belonged to Burnness, 
Her husband had been a merchant- 
captain, and when he was drowned 
aff the Skerries on board the Jolly 
Brithers of Largo (which he partly 
owned), she just stayed on in the 
little house where he had left hev. 
It stood close to the sea, so that, 
when the day was warm, Nancy, 
who was as fond asa fish o’ the saut 
water, could be up to the waist ina 
jiffey. Weel, she was bathing one 
day with her cousin, Lisbeth Gordon, 
when on a sudden she was drawn 
into a strong current or swirl, and 
carried aff her feet. Baith girls 
skirled like scarts; but Lisbeth 
could not come near her cousin, and 
so she behoved to wade to the shore 
as fast as her fear and the tide and 
her weet petticoat wud let her. It 
looked very black for Nancy, for she 
could not swim, or at least, if she 
could, the tide was ower strang for 
her bit legs. However, as it hap- 
pened, Evan Caird,— he was a 
ship-carpenter then, a nephew of 
his dee’d in the kirk town in the 
spring,—was passing to his work at 
the time,—perhaps he had been 
taking a keek at the lasses, laughing 
and plashing together like twa young 
seals,—and just as she had risen 
aboon the water for the last time, 
he got her under his oxter, and the 
next minute was swimming briskly 
to the shore. She was quite white 
and gash when he laid her on the 
sand, rubbing her hands and trying 
to bring her back to her senses; 
but he thought her, in spite of her 
blue lips, and the water dreepin’ 
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from her yallow hair, the very 
sweetest angel he had ever seen,—in 
the Bible or oot of it. He did not 
get lang to look at her though; for 
Lisbeth had run to the house, and 
brought the neighbours. The auld 
women turned him aff just as Nancy 
had opened her eyes, and thanked 
him with a blessed smile,—turned 
him aff wi’ a flea in his lug, as they 
say, for I reckon that they considered 
it maist improper for a lad to bring 
a young lass to the shore, wi’ naeth- 
ing on but her petticoat. 

‘But it would not do; for, though 
Nancy blushed a bit when she neist 
met Evan Caird, she kent weel that 
he had saved her from the fishes; 
and her heart went out in pure 
maiden thankfulness to bless and 
welcome him. He was just the lad 
to win a girl’s fancy,—frank, free, 
honest, of the blue-eyed, light-haired, 
light-hearted Scandinavian kind. 
So it cam’ aboot, or ever Nancy 
returned to Craigdarroch, she had 
plighted her troth to Evan; and 
the half of the broken sixpence 
which she wore neist her heart was 
the gift of her first lover. 

‘Duncan Roy, who had lost his 
wife at little Hetty’s birth, was 
sweir to part with his daughter,— 
his ewe-lamb, he would call her, as 
he stroked her lang curls. However, 
like a wise man, he saw that what 
wud be, maun be; and the jupshot 
was that they were to be married in 
the hinder end of the year,—the 
same year it was that I first saw 
Nancy at Lumphanan. Shortly be- 
fore this time, however, Evan had 
got a place in the excise, and was 
now a revenue officer,—for, being a 
smart, serviceable lad, he had been 
marked out by the inspector at 
Burnness, and was readily appointed, 
when a vacancy occurred, to a good 
and weel-paid post. 

‘Now, at that time—not very 
many years after Robbie Burns had 
been in the excise himself, and ye 
ken how ie liked it—the gauger 
stank in the nostrils of the country- 
folk. Wherever you fand a mossy 
burn, you might tak’ your Bible 
oath, a still was not far off. Every 
man in the Hielands, gentle and 
simple, was a smuggler by nature or 
education. In the low country the 
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gaugers had the upper hand. The 
smugglers had certain weel-kent 
roads, by which they conveyed their 
brew from the hills to the sea-coast. 
Thirty or forty Hieland ponies, each 
wi’ twa kegs slung across its back, 
attended by a score of hill-men, 
might aften be met on the roads, at 
orra hours, and in outlying glens; 
and mony a fecht took place when 
the excisemen happened to meet 
them. But few gaugers ever ven- 
tured “aboon the pass.” It used to 
be said that nane, at least, “ cam’ 
doon.” However that might be, it 
was certain that the trade of brew- 
ing went on briskly, and that few 
cared to meddle wi’ them that 
brewed. You may believe, conse- 
quently, that there was some stir in 
Lumphanan kirkyard thatSeptember 
Sabbath, when it was seen that Evan 
Caird, the gauger, had come wi’ 
Nancy. There was a deal of angry 
whispering and muttering among 
the lads. The glede fluttered the 
doos; it was not fair, they thocht, 
to bring the hawk into the howlet’s 
nest. However, nothing unchancy 
came of it at the time. Neither 
Nancy nor Evan noticed what was 
said. Love is a tyrannical divinity, 
an absolute monarch ; whiles, doubt- 
less, it maks a man scent danger 
like a whutret, but aftener it steeks 
his een. They were a handsome 
couple; and Nancy looked so fond 
and proud of her joe that it was 
little wonder the redshanks glowered 
at the south country lad who had ga- 
thered their sweetest flower. *Deed 
she was a winsome lass,’ quoth the 
Commodore, kindling at the recol- 
lection ; ‘her breath and her cheeks 
were just made of roses, you would 
have thought. And she was active 
and mettlesome as a kid,—mettle- 
some wi’ youth and health and the 
pure glow of a maiden and honest 
love. 

‘But to return to Donald and 
myself. Donald had forgathered 
wi’ Duncan Roy at kirk (he was an 
auld freen’ o’ Donald’s), and had pro- 
mised to come across in the gloam- 
ing toCraigdarroch. Theclachan was 
five mile down the glen,—so that by 
lodging for the night wi’ Duncan, 
we would be weel forrit on our re- 
turn road. Weel, we went round 
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to Donald’s gudebrither’s for the 
gun and the eagle and the horns 
and the ither traps; and syne after 
dinner we walked down in the cool 
of the afternoon to Duncan’s, where 
we fand them at supper. Donald 
had been in ane of his sulky hu- 
mours ever since he saw Nancy and 
the gauger together; not a word 
had he spoken on the road, except 
answering me wi’ a snap, when I 
spoke to him. However, there was 
a deal of lauchin’ and daffin’ at 
Dunean’s (for Evan was a blithe, 
good-humored chield, and Duncan 
liked his joke), till Duncan got 
down the big Bible for the Sabbath 
evening reading; and then we gaed 
to bed,—for they keepit early hours 
in the country, lang syne,—early to 
bed and early to rise. 

‘ Now, you maun understand tha 
I was only a bairn at the time—a 
sturdy loon, doubtless, or I could 
barely have tramped alongside of 
Donald. Donald was sent to sleep 
in the stable-loft among the straw,— 
for there was only a but and ben, as 
it’s called,—and it was designed that 
I should sleep wi’ Donald; but 
Nancy said that it was unkind to 
turn a bit callant like me oot to the 
rattans; and she made me up a bed 
in a hole in the wa’, aff her ain 
room, where she and little Hetty 
slept in one bed. I was quickly 
tucked into the sheets, for I was 
tired and stiff ; but somehow I could 
not sleep. It was a sultry night ; 
there was not a breath of wind nor 
a cloud stirring in the haill sky; 
there had been a drouth for weeks. 
I could hear, through the open 
window, the blackcock crowing, and 
the salmon louping at the Black 
Linn, and whiles a whaup went 
skirling across the muir. So | 
tossed and turned till I was sair. 
At last Nancy cam’ ben to her bed ; 
but as she was undressin’, Hetty 
took to greetin’, so she got the bairn 
into her lap, and sang her to sleep 
wi’ a saft Gaelic ballad, for she had 
a sweet voice. While she was still 
singing saftly—croonin’ half to her 
ain thochts and half to Hetty—I 
heard her name whispered outside. 
I kent it was Evan, for she went 
and stood beside the window, and 
they talked together for lang, mur- 
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muring the delicious murmurs of 
early love, and cooin’ like a pair of 
cushey-doos in the wood. Evan 
had orders to meet his officer at the 
station next morning, and he had 
gude thirty miles to travel during 
the night. They had parted ben 
the house, but Evan could not leave 
till he had seen Nancy again. In 
the end, when they had said “ Gude- 
bye” for the hundredth and last 
time, they parted for gude, Evan 
stepping across the muir, and 
Nancy lookin’ afier him through 
the darkness, till, minding where 
she was, with a little start and 
flutter (like a tenchit rising from 
its eggs), and after a short, whis- 
pered prayer (for she still said 
her prayers aloud, as she had been 
tocht,—Nancy had grown a woman, 
and had a woman’s love in her 
heart, but she kept some o’ her 
bonny bairn-like ways), in which 
I could hear Evan’s name, and a 
tender supplication that he might 
be preserved safe from all evil and 
harm, she slipt into the cosy nest— 
beside her sleeping sister,’ 

Here the Commodore paused for 
a moment, and then resumed. 

‘I think it must have been about 
an hour after this that I wakened 
with a start. I was shivering all 
over; I had been roused suddenly 
out of a confused dream, and my 
wits were scattered. The moon 
had risen—it was close upon the 
last quarter—and it threw a ghastly 
and forlorn light upon the hill-side, 
and the black clump of willows 
anent the Linn. I looked up, and 
there, near the middle of the room, 
Isaw Nancy,—standing, like a ghost, 
in her white night-gear,—her long 
yellow hair hanging confusedly 
down her back. She had turned 
towards the window, and with one 
hand had pressed her hair from off 
her face, as if to let her listen freely. 
She came towards me—for, wonder- 
ing and frightened, I had sat up in 
bed. “ That ery—did you hear it?” 
she said; and she looked at me 
with a white face, and eyes which 
were full of a vague fear. “ Did 
you hear that cry? I thocht it was 
Evan’s voice.” Then, seeing that 
I was nearly as scared as herself, 
she forgot her ain fear, and set her- 
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self stoutly to quiet me before she 
returned to bed. “I must have 
been dreaming,” she said, blushing 
abit. “ What a goose Iam, to be 
sure!” 

‘In the end I fell into a sound 
sleep; and the sun was shining 
briskly when I opened my eyes. 
The room was empty, but I heard 
a voice close to the burn (which 
joined the Dee fifty yards further 
down) singing a blithe nursery 
sang. I got up, and looked out. 
At the burn-side I saw Nancy, 
who was a keen housewife, tramp- 
ing clothes in a tub, after the fa- 
shion of the country lasses. Hetty, 
wrapped in a tartan shawl, and 
basking and crowing in the morn- 
ing sun, was lying, not far off, 
among the white pebbles on the 
bank. It was a quiet, lovely morn- 
ing; the laverocks were singing in 
the lift, and all over the hills I 
heard the bleating of innumerable 
sheep, for the shepherds were 
bringing their flocks off to the 
lower pastures. Donald was not yet 
visible, so I scampered off to the 
river, carrying my clothes with me, 
and getting a smile from Nancy as 
I passed, and plunged into the 
clear, deep water. We were born 
—the Doctor and I—beside the sea, 
and we took to the water freely: 
when we were the merest bairns 
we could dive like ducks. I was 
half way across the river, when I 
noticed something black whirling 
in a swirl. I swam near it, and 
managed to lay hold of a blue 
Glengarry bonnet,—as it proved to 

I swam to the shore, and, 
quickly dressing (for a boy’s toilet 
is quickly made), shouted to Nancy 
that I had caught a queer fish. 
She came down to where I sat— 
a perfect Hebe.. Her round arms 
were bare as well as her white feet 
and ankles, and she looked so nice 
and fresh and happy and innocent 
that even a boy could see that she 
was, as Mr. Coleridge has said, 
“beautiful exceedingly.” I think it 
struck me then for the first time; 
and putting the bonnet behind my 
back, I said that I would not let 
her have it till she gave me a kiss. 
“You saucy bairn!” she said, with 
& bright, pleasant laugh; and then 
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she stooped down, and, throwing 
her arms round me, pressed a kiss 
upon my cheek. It was the last 
time that Naney leuch for mony a 
day; I doubt if ever she leuch 
freely again. I held up the cap in 
boyish triumph; in a single mo- 
ment her face was as white as 
death. I shall never forget that 
look. She shivered all over for a 
time, and then fell with a sick 
ery on the ground. I raised her 
head. “What ails you, Nancy?’ 
I managed to gasp out, for that 
pale, despairing face had terrified 
me again, as it had terrified me in 
the moonlight. “See! she 
replied, pointing to the front of the 
cap, but replying more to her own 
thoughts than to my question; and 
there, beneath a heather-sprig, I 
saw the initials “ E. C.” worked in 
red worsted. It was Evan’s cap. 
She had worked the letters (so they 
told me afterwards) on the Satur- 
day night, while Evan sat clashing 
with Duncan about the Admiral’s 
last great victory. He was clashing 
wi’ Duncan, but his frank, honest 
blue eyes were fixed on Nancy,—as 
she weel kent. 

‘ As she could not rise, I was fain 
to.run for help. They were soon 
about us,—Duncan, Donald fand the 
rest of them. ‘They carried her 
hame, and pit her in her ain bed. 
For mony days she lay like one in 
a dream,—only at times pressing 
her hand upon her head with a 
weary moan that went to the heart. 
It was better for her, perhaps, that 
her mind gaed as it did; for she 
was barely in bed when ane o’ the 
farm-loons spied a bundle, as it 
seemed, floating among the water- 
lilies, outside a clump of rashes. 
He cried to us, and we ran down to 
the bank. It was the body of Evan 
Caird—a ‘pitiful sight! The eyes 
were fixed and staring, the water 
was dripping out of the lank brown 
curls, and there was a bitter scowl 
upon the brow and about the lips, 
—as if his last thocht had been of 
vengeance, and his last word a 
curse. I had never seen death 
before; and the destroying angel 
had made that night a fearful piece 
of work wi’ Evan Caird. 

‘ They thought at the outset that 
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he had fallen by mischance into the 
Linn; but a word of Nancy’s set 
them upon a different tack. “The 
Cradle!” she had moaned more than 
once as they were carrying her to 
the house. And the rights of the 
matter, so far, were quickly settled. 
It was found that the cradle was 
down. One end of the rope had 
been frayed by the rock, and had, 
doubtless, given way when Evan 
was crossing. He had been thrown 
into the river, stunned by the fall, 
and drowned in the rapid tide. 
That was the story. But auld Fis- 
cal Tamsan tell’t me lang after- 
wards that it was clear to his mind 
that Evan had not been killed by a 
chance shot,—he was a murdered 
man. The rope, he said, had not 
given way,—it had been cut. He 
examined it next morning, and he 
saw the marks of the knife. There 
were lang precognitions, as they 
ca’ them, and twa or three lads 
were clapped in jail: but there was 
little evidence, and they could not 
try them. But the Fiscal did’na 
doubt that it was the work of the 
smugglers. They had fancied Evan 
was upon their track, and learning 
somehow that he was to cross the 
river that night, they had waited 
for him at the cradle. When he 
Was swinging in the darkness, the 
deevils had run in, and cut the 
rope.’ 

The Commodore paused at this 
point of his narrative to replenish 
his pipe, and then proceeded. 

‘Donald and I gat hame neist 
day. The eagle was stuffed; and 
there he is yet, as large as life. 
The rest are a’ awa. Duncan lies 
in the kirkyard at Lumphanan 
“But what of Nancy?” you ask. 
Well, the poor lassie’s heart was 
broken; but, indeed, it’s uncom- 
min’ difficult to dee of a broken 
heart,—especially in the Hieland 
air. She was a changed woman 
when she rose from her bed; but 
she lived on. I was with the 
Wasp at Malacca, sax years after- 
wards, when I heard, in a letter 
from the Doctor, that my poachin’ 
freen’ Donald had married Nancy 
Roy. A year later I heard that she 
was dead. It was said that she had 
gone oot o’ her mind, and had— 
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shortly before her confinement— 
tried to cut her husband’s throat 
one night with his ain razor. At 
least Donald escaped from the 
house, his hands bleeding, a gash 
in his cheek, and a scared look in 
his face. However that might be, 
she never recovered her wits, and 
dee’d in her first confinement. The 
puir bairn was mercifully taken 
with its mither: and now Donald 
himself has left,—the last o’ the lot’ 

‘Did it never occur to you, 
Horace inquired, in a meditative 
tone, after a pause, ‘that Donald 
might have been in some way im- 
plicated in Caird’s death ? 

‘Wha ever put such a notion 
into your head?’ retorted the Com- 
modore, sharply. ‘ No, I had no 
suspicion,—at least, I never sus- 
pected him till the other day. But, 
shortly before his death, I went into 
his room. He was muttering u- 
easily; and though for a bit I 
could make litttle or nothing of 
what he said, at last I distinctly 
heard the words “‘ Evan Caird!” fol- 
lowed by a deep sigh or moan, and 
some Old Testament words, which 
sounded like a prayer for mercy, in 
respect of some great evil done or 
suffered. Then he roused up, and 
recognized me. He looked so mise- 
rable that I said if he had anything 
upon his mind he should see the 
minister. But Donald was wild at 
the notion. “ Hoot, na!” he said; 
“the parsons are empty wind-bags— 
tinklin’ cymbals—not dividing the 
word of the Lord to edification.” 
Then I said that I hoped, at least, 
he had repented of any ill he had 
done. “ Wha speaks o’ repentin’?” 
he answered, in a loud voice, his 
mind beginning to ramble; “1 
want no repentance. Have we not 
been chosen or disowned from the 
creation of the world?” So he 
died, and made no sign. But when 
I recollect that Donald, as I have 
been told, was an early lover of 
Nancy—rejected for Evan Caird; 
that it was impossible to ascertain 
where he might have been during 
the night when the murder (if it 
was a murder) was done; that his 
wife had either heard him confess, 
or otherwise come to suspect that 
he had done her a grievous injury, 
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I sometimes fancy that what you 
say is possible. He may have met 
his rival on his road to the cradle, 
and, yielding to a swift, devilish im- 
pulse, have hurried him into eter- 
nity. He was often sulky, as I 
have said: but I can mind that the 
neist day, as we walked down the 
glen, he never opened his mouth.’ 

‘ Nonsense!’ I said; ‘ Donald did 
not look like a murderer.’ 

‘Why, responded Horace, from 
the serene height of a protracted 
acquaintance with human nature, 
‘it’s my experience that murderers 
look very much like other people. 
We raise an imaginative barrier be- 
tween the murderer and the rest of 
the race. But, in truth, there is no 
brand upon his forehead; and I am 
not sure that the man who takes 
his neighbour’s life is necessarily 
worse than the man who takes his 
neighbour’s character. But there is 
one point in your narrative,’ Horace 
continued, turning to the Commo- 
dore, ‘ which I do not quite follow. 
Was it possible that the girl could 
have heard the cry which we may 
suppose her lover uttered when he 
was precipitated from the cradle ?” 

‘Well, I don’t know: the cradle 
was not more than a mile and a 
half, or two miles, from the cottage, 
and the night was uncommin’ quiet. 
It is barely possible that she may 
have heard his ery: but I think not. 
The ery, at least, could not have 
wakened her. It was another cry, 
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I suspect, audible to the inner ear 
only,—though connected, perhaps, 
by some fine law of sympathy— 
some mysterious and invisible train 
of association—with the actual peril 
of her lover.’ 

Thus the Commodore, not know- 
ing that our latest poet had written, 
or was to write— 

Star to star vibrates light ; may soul to soul 
Strike thro’ a finer element of her own ? 


So the Commodore ended his yarn; 
and as ‘that tocsin of the soul’ (in 
the words of my Lord Byron), the 
six-o’clock bell, had not yet warned 
us to dress, we went into the Cot- 
tage drawing-room, and entreated 
Letty to sit down to the piano. She 
did so at once, while the rest of us 
gathered round the fire and listened 
quietly to the weird-like music 
which, under her persuasive fingers, 
the instrument discoursed. I asked 
her afterwards to write down for me 
the words of one or two of the 
songs which I liked best; and I 
think you will enjoy them nearly as 
much as we did—though, unfortu- 
nately, the dying twilight, and the 
sweet voice, and the music of 
Mendelssohn (which formed the 
framework), cannot be put into 
print. 

Yet if you put a certain Liede 
olne Worte by Mendelssohn into 
articulate words, this, I fancy, will 
be something like what the song 
will be:— 


FUNERAL MARCH FOR EVENING. 


I, 


Tread slowly, tread ye slowly in the train 
Of Evening, O ye spirit-angels fair ! 
Marshal you to sweet music in the wane 
Of dying day, and loose your gold-cloud hair 
Across the heavens that palpitate with light ! 
Gather your robes around you as you go, 
And move you onward, steadily and slow, 
While far behind uprises silent Night, 


II, 
Lay the purple on the mountain, 
Fling the red sheen o’er the wave, 
Tinge the silver-flooded fountain, 
As ye follow to the grave— 
Ye are bearing a dead hero to his rest : 
For the good deeds he hath done, 
Since the rising of the sun, 
Spread the glory, that his honour be confest, 
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The grave is made within the Western glow, 
Ye follow thither, marching stately down 
The golden path—then chant ye as ye go, 
And wreathe the crimson cloud-spray in a crown ; 
And let the wild winds raise a requiem high, 
Measured and tuneful, while the throbbing beat 
Of thousands of your shining angel-feet 
Keeps time unto the music till it die. 
IV. 
They have borne him from our sight, 
They are laying him to rest, 
In the passing of the light, 
With his hands upon his breast ;— 
Pales the purple from the mountains far away, 
Faints the flush from off the sky, 
Sinks the music to a sigh,— 
In its farewell sweetness let us kneel aud pray. 


That—though the spirits of sunset and subdued; now, ere we part, 
marshal the pomp of evening round snatch of Ariel-like music ;— 
the grave of the hero—is solemn 


A SonG, 


Call me over the mountains, love, 
Call me and I follow ; 
Thy voice will rise o’er the purple peaks 
And float o’er the misty hollow. 
Into the golden sunset haze, 
Into the twilight tender, 
My heart will fly like a taméd bird, 
Speeding where love shall send her, 
Call to me over the mountains, then, 
Call to me and I follow; 
Over the crags, and over the moors, 
Into the golden hollow. 


Call me over the ocean, love, 
Call me and I listen ; 
Across the roll of the trackless wave 
Where the moonbeams whitely glisten. 
Thy voice will come across the dark 
And through the day-dawn’s glimmer ; 
O’er-ring the sound of the lengthening swell, 
O’er-float the foam flake’s shimmer. 
Call to me over the ocean, then, 
Call to me and | listen ; 
Here, by the side of the moony sea, 
With eyes, like the waves, that glisten, 
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NE great advantage that we 
have over cabbages, which 
have so many over us, is that, in 
the present generation especially, 
we have been so successful in 
making ourselves ‘like unto a 
wheel.’ I had been looking, not 
without envy, at a plot of those 
sturdy vegetables, growing ‘ green 
and broad, and taking no care,’ and 
for aught I know, insolently re- 
joicing in their superiority. But 
behold I grub myself up, and plant 
myself again hundreds of miles off, 
which is what they could not do, 
much as they may think of them- 
selves. 

It is an old and simple remedy 
for sorrow, that of trying to escape 
from it by mere change of place; 
but I think it is one of the prescrip- 
tions of Nature, which are never 
wholly inefficacious. The wounded 
animal, if not wounded to the death, 
always hasa run for it; and, at least 
while running, enjoys a hope of es- 
cape. The whale, with the harpoon 


sticking in his poor blubber, when 
he plunges ten thousand fathoms 
deep (more or less), probably finds 
his pain mitigated by the expecta- 
tion of getting rid of that dreadful 


bore. And he is not always de- 
ceived; for we read in whaling voy- 
ages (not without satisfaction), that 
such and such a fish, after the 
whaler had, in thisagreeable manner, 
left his card with him, did not re- 
turn to cultivate the acquaintance. 
The broad, calm sea lies spread 
out before me; the broad ocean of 
air above. ‘To the right a bold 
headland runs far out, bounding my 
prospect on that side; to the left 
lies a well-known island, and a little 
way apart a tiny. islet, inhabited 
now only by a busy community of 
puffins—once the abode of a brother 
hermit, from whom it derives its 
name. A steep mountain, the 
northern termination of the range 
io which it belongs, rises abruptly 
behind me, and throws its cold 
shadow over me and far out to sea; 
but distant points of the headland, 
and many fields on the island, are 


basking in warm sunshine. Soft 
masses of cloud hang over the hori- 
zon, and a stately ship passing 
across becomes enveloped in a splash 
of rainbow tints that show exqui- 
sitely bright against the pure cool 
grey of the rain-clouds. Presently 
the whole glorious bow comes forth, 
and spans the sea from the promon- 
tory to the island. 

Blessed be God for this gift of 
beauty, and for the adaptation of the 
mind to receive from it the purest 
of pleasures! It comes to us as the 
voice of a loving Father, and a 
whisper, ‘ Be of better cheer.’ Some 
pleasure, it would seem, must have 
been connected with the preserva- 
tion of life, if creatures were to be 
kept living (though the same end 
might perhaps have been reached 
from the opposite direction by the 
goading of pain); but the quality 
that addresses the esthetic faculty 
—beauty in its most comprehensive 
sense—does not seem at all necessary 
to the economy of the world ;—its 
object is purely pleasure. It is a 
kindly gift of the heavenly Father, 
superadded to His substantial bene- 
fits, and quite irreconcileable with 
any but a gracious purpose. It is 
the most purely human character- 
istic too. One exhibited by the 
human creature in its lowest state, 
that of the infant or the savage; 
but no germ of which is to be dis- 
covered in the most sagacious of 
the lower animals. The joy of the 
infant, leaping in its nurse’s arms, 
at the sight of bright light or gay 
colours—the pride of our poor 
naked brother in his necklace of 
shells or brass thimbles—are the 
earliest rudimental manifestations of 
the faculty that will carry us tothe 
stars: one of our earthly enjoy- 
ments that may be shared by -the 
angels, and that abides with us—or 
may do so to the end of our life’s 
journey, shining more brightly, per- 
haps, when we have passed the 
storm-swept regions of youthful 
passion. What a world of life and 
enjoyment lies probably beneath 
those waves! what a happy combi- 
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antion of business and pleasure! 
what delight in the swift movement, 
in boundless freedom and activity! 
To each individual, doubtless, some 
time or other, a brief pang; for even 
these our finny fellow-creatures 
must bear their part in the mysteri- 
ous heritage of pain,—‘ the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth 
together ;—but no vice or misery, 
no aching heart, no sorrow for the 
dead, no still bitterer sorrow for the 
living! 

It has been offered as one solution 
of the enigma of the existence of 
the lower animals, that each species 
is, by its peculiar structure, enabled 
to realize some special mode of en- 
joyment that could only be attained 
under that peculiar form. The 
fish seems, in addition to his other 
pleasures, to revel, more than any 
other creature, in the enjoyment of 
complete selfishness, to see what can 
be made out of that. No bachelor 
of the Albany can compete with him 
in this characteristic ; and even his 
feathered and four-footed brethren 
on dry land, are liable to some of 
the troubles of domestic affection, 
to care for the subsistence of their 
little ones, and sometimes to distress 
for their loss. The bachelor of the 
Albany, though free as a fish from 
conjugal and parental cares, may 
feel an occasional twinge,—may not, 
for example, be able to clear his 
mind of the recollection of some 
nuisance of a poor relation. But 
the fish lives the life of a gentle- 
man about town, without any such 
drawbacks; and if he take a fancy 
to add to his personal estate by the 
absorption of a tempting small 
neighbour, does so with perfect and 
unalloyed satisfaction ; — the big 
fellow opens his mouth, and 
down the little one goes. Those 
who ‘devour widows’ houses’ on 
shore, are, I take it, now and 
then troubled with indigestion; 
and if Austria and Prussia could 
succeed in bolting Denmark, we 
may hope and trust that the morsel 
would greatly disagree with them. 
But the ‘wet, swift, stormy wight’ 
of the watery world unites in per- 
fection what have been called the 
two grand requisites for happiness 
—acold heart and a good digestion ; 
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and though neither he nor any 
other can escape quite scot free, he 
is on the whole but lightly taxed to 
the government of the universe. 

It has sometimes been thought 
that his existence might be slightly 
monotonous. Like other people in 
easy circumstances, he might be 
liable to attacks of ennui, and the 
question has been asked of him— 


How do you vary, 
Your dull days and nights ? 
How pass your Sundays? 


But one might ask the same ques- 
tion in other quarters, without 
hoping for a very satisfactory 
answer. The fish certainly enjoys 
in a high degree the facilities for 
travelling, considered the _ best 
remedy forennui. He travels, too, 
in the pleasantest manner, without 
passports or luggage, and fearless 
of hotel bills; and if, as he sweeps 
rejoicingly from pole to pole, he 
ever happens to reflect that his 
dominion occupies nearly three- 
fourths of the globe, it must appear 
to him highly probable that the 
whole was created for his sake 
rather than for that of the dweller 
on the remaining fraction, whom he 
cannot but regard as an extremely 
slow fellow. But it is of no use to 
envy his privileges. We cannot all 
be fish; so we must try to think of 
what has been granted us in com- 
pensation. As for these poor vil- 
lagers who lie under the disadvan- 
tage of dwelling by the ‘sad sea 
wave’ instead of beneath it, the fish 
might certainly make out a good 
case against them. Their time, like 
his, is wholly occupied in gaining 
a living; but the fish attains 
that end by means eminently agree- 
able to him: the man by toiling 
some thousand feet up the moun- 
tain, often in piercing wind and 
mist and rain, to pass the livelong 
day in monotonous labour in the 
stone quarry, getting his poor 
bit of food as he best may, and 
coming back at last to his hut for 
the rest that may enable him to do 
the same thing on the morrow. 
That he has wife and children 
awaiting him may indeed tend to 
sweeten his lot, but may also ren- 
der it incaleulably more _ bitter. 
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he home affections bring the deep- 
est, purest joys, but also entail the 
cruellest sorrows; so that in argu- 
ing the point with the fish, he could 
hardly maintain that they decidedly 
turn the balance in his favour. In 
one thing, however, I really think 
the man has the advantage. There 
appears tobe no sufficient proof 
that the fish is susceptible of edu- 
cation, or capable of the pleasures 
of imagination. The man has un- 
doubtedly been gifted with spiritual 
wings, though, alas! they are too 
often so shrunken and withered by 
disuse, as to be scarcely discern- 
ible. We might, indeed, doubt the 
fact of their existence, if we had 
no opportunity of observing any 
but the adult subject; but in the 
infant villager, the rudimentary 
organ is still plainly visible. Ihave 
before me at this moment a group 
of little girls, who, in the absence 
of all playthings or artificial helps, 
are amusing themselves with a kind 
of placid rapture, solely by the 
exercise of the imagination. A 
little to my right, as I rest on the 
beach, the mountains fall away so 
as to leave a gap, through which, 
for some three-quarters of an hour 
—eyen at this time of the year— 
the afternoon sun bursts in, and 
illuminates a™patch of greensward 
that forms the entrance to a little 
glen. The appearance of this glad- 
dening beam is coincident in time 
with that when the children are 
released from a schoolhouse some 
fifty feet above on the hill-side; 
and down they come, bounding in 
joyous tumult; and after a brief 
prelude of merely muscular activity, 
are soon busily engaged in dramatic 
entertainments of their own compo- 
sition, though they have to create 
their little imaginative world out 
of very scanty materials. These 
village little ones cannot play at 
being princesses and fairies, for they 
have heard no fairy tales, and have 
not much more notion of a princess 
than of an ichthyosaurus ; but they 
do what they can to get up ‘the 
ideal’ One, an older girl, perhaps 
twelve years old, who has come as 
a person in authority, and has an 
infant in her charge, states that she 
8 going to play at ——. I cannot 
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catch the word, but am not long in 
doubt; for having deposited the baby 
on the sand, she goes a few yards 
off to where some fallen masses 
of stone present what I suppose 
she considers as suitable scenery 
and decorations, and begins her 
drama of domestic interest with 
such expressive pantomime, that I 
see she is engaged in a representa- 
tion of ‘ washing-day,’ carrying on 
the various operations of soaping, 
rubbing, wringing, and hanging out 
her imaginary linen, and interspers- 
ing occasional dialogue, scolding 
in the character of mistress, excus- 
ing herself, and grumbling, sotto 
voce, in that of washerwomen, with 
a solemn earnestness that is very 
comic. Another of the party, a 
most vivacious small creature, whose 
age probably does not exceed six or 
seven, gravely announces that she 
is ‘ going to be a horse;’ and after 
some preliminary difficulty about 
a tail, which is happily got over by 
a playfellow adjusting a little 
shawl to represent the ‘ property’ 
in question, gallops up and down 
with great satisfaction for a con- 
siderable time by herself, and then 
requests to be tied up, which is done 
accordingly; and the mercurial 
sprite, that can scarcely by any 
external means be kept quiet for 
two minutes together, remains per- 
fectly silent and motionless, except 
for an occasional kick of its hind 
leg—in character. So completely 
has it thrown itself into the part it 
chooses to enact, that when a rude 
companion, going past, ruthlessly 
plucks off the caudal appendage 
above mentioned, the little creature 
cries out sharply, as if in pain, ex- 
claiming, ‘Oh, Davy, why did you 
do that? you know how it will 
bleed.” Iam reporting literally. 
The plays of children left to them- 
selves, are almost always of a 
dramatic character; and even Bel- 
gravian young ladies, by the delight 
they take in playing at shop, in 
bazaars and fancy fairs, show the 
same instinct. Amongst the re- 
fined and cultivated classes, how- 
ever, it has many modes of gratifi- 
cation; but for these poor villagers, 
the shades of the prison-house of 
care and toil soon close over them, 
xs 
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and shut out all prospect of the 
sunny fairyland that childhood 
makes for itself in the most un- 
toward circumstances. I have often 
heard of spiritual destitution, and 
sometimes I believe it means that 
certain districts are pining for more 
bishops; but it never happened to 
me to meet with a case of that kind. 
The destitution which has inspired 
me with much compassion, is that 
of poor creatures who are living 
without novels in the world. How 
should we like it ourselves ? 

The few pleasures that offer them- 
selves to the country poor come 
mostly in the shape of temptations 
to their grosser appetites. In for- 
mer days the dull round of their 
daily lives was varied at least by 
village sports; and Mother Church, 
like a kind and judicious parent, 
provided her children with plays 
and playthings in plenty. But old 
things have passed away, and it is 
worse than useless to attempt to 
recall them: the new wine must be 
put into new bottles. 

There is assuredly no lack of 
charity to the poor in our day—no 
backwardness in ministering to 
their physical necessities—-and in 
the majority of cases the means also 
of elementary education are more or 
less provided; but to teach a poor 
boy or girl to read, and give them 
nothing on which to exercise their 
newly-acquired power, is like taking 
pains to sharpen the appetite of 
who have no food. The 
higher classes of country people 
have their reading circles for periodi- 
cals, or their subscriptions to Mudie, 
in addition to their private collec- 
tions; but the small shopkeepers 
and their helps, small farmers, 
servants, labourers, and artisans, 
are, even in these days of cheap 
literature, almost as much cut off 
from its advantages as if they were 
living in the wilds of a half-settled 
country ; nay, more so, for at least 
in one half-settled country—namely, 
Upper Canada—the government 
presents each new township with a 
judiciously-selected assortment of 
books as the nucleus of a public 
library. 

Perhaps it may be said that, as 
long as there is destitution to be 
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relieved, it is superfluous to talk of 
providing for the amusement of the 
poor; but some ends are better 
attained by indirect than by direct 
methods. 

A Society for the Promotion of 
Virtue, for example, would cer- 
tainly not contribute much to in- 
crease that desirable harvest; but 
would not fail to bring forth a plen- 
tiful crop of noxious weeds. All 
who are experienced in the work of 
charity, know how seldom destitu- 
tion is the result of causes over 
which the destitute have had no 
control. All real and permanent 
improvement in the condition of 
the poor must be effected through 
their own character. Out of the 
heart are the issues of life; and the 
heart corrupts in a stagnant vacuity 
of mind; while interesting mental 
occupation, and innocent pleasure, 
tend to purify it, as fresh air and 
sunshine do the lungs. 

Next to the establishment of good 
schools, nothing better can be done, 
I believe, for remote outlying places 
—especially for the younger inhabit- 
ants—than to furnish them with a 
supply of amusing reading. We say 
this in bold defiance of the antici- 
pated reproach that, in a magazine 
writer, it is a new application of the 
‘nothing-like-leather ’ principle. 

The classes with whom the ima- 
ginative faculties are most kept in 
exercise, have always been those 
amongst which crime has been most 
unfrequent. There is, I believe, 
only one case on record in England 
of an actor having committed a 
murder, or, I think I may add, 
any very serious offence; though 
a large proportion of them are 
among the poorest of the commu- 
nity, and their virtue is not, pro- 
bably, under the guardianship of 
very austere principles. Nothing 
tends so much to carry off gloomy 
and corroding passions as the harm- 
less safety-valve of sympathy with 
the joys and sorrows, the heroism 
and the pathos, of fictitious heroes 
and heroines. 

It may be said, doubtless, that it 
is the business of religion to purify 
the heart. No one will deny that. 
And if the objectors will only indi- 
cate a method by which all men 
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may be made truly religious, they 
will certainly silence the present 
writer, and all who offer humbler 
remedies. 

The cultivation of the esthetic 
faculties (using this word in default 
of a better) will not make men vir- 
tuous or religious; but it will bring 
them into the state of mind in which 
the motives and inducements to 
religion and virtue may be brought 
to bear on them with more effect. 

The pleasure afforded by fictitious 
and imaginative literature seems 
to me, for many reasons, most de- 
sirable for the country poor, who 
have enough of out-door exercise 
and muscular exertion; but I would 
urge its claims, also, as a most 
effective engine in the education of 
all classes, in its most important 
department, that, namely, of moral 
training. 

As the whole science of optics 
rests upon the susceptibility of the 
retina to light, so does that of moral 
education on two principles of our 
nature. First, on the involuntary 
emotion by which we feel the joys 
and sorrows of others, in the same 
manner, though in a fainter degree, 
than our own, to which has been 
given the name of Sympathy: se- 
condly, on the equally intuitive 
emotion of approval or disapproval 
which arises within us on contem- 
plating the actions of intelligent 
creatures, and by which we regard 
them as not merely hurtful or bene- 
ficial, but as right or wrong. 

Jeremy Bentham sneers at those 
who talk of a ‘moral sense.’ ‘One 
man, he says, ‘has a thing made 
on purpose to tell him what is right 
and what is wrong.’ And the dif- 
ferences of opinion that have pre- 
vailed in different ages and coun- 
tries, or even in the same, with 
respect to the lawfulness of certain 
actions, has been cited in disproof 
of what, for want of a better term, 
has been called the moral sense ; 
bt very often this difference va- 
hishes when looked at closely. 

Many actions are so complex as 
to lead to various results, both good 
and evil; and it is by fixing the at- 
tention on one or the other, that it 
is possible to form different opinions 
respecting them. 
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accorded to theft in Sparta, is one 
instance often referred to; but the 
peculiarity of the Spartan opinions 
on this point, evidently resulted from 
disregarding the evil of infringe- 
ments on property—a very small 
evil in such a poor, rude, and un- 
mercantile community,—and fixing 
the attention wholly on the advan- 
tage of training the people to con- 
stant watchfulness. 

To take a case in private life. A 
servant, for example, informs his 
master of some intended ill-conduct 
on the part of one of his fellows. 
The master, fixing his attention on 
the injury that would accrue, not 
only to himself, but to masters in 
general, from the unfaithfulness of 
servants, highly approves the dis- 
closure. Another observer, in the 
position of a servant, thinking little 
of the feelings of masters, but well 
aware of the evils of want of mutual 
confidence in the class to which he 
belongs,—and seeing™too, perhaps, 
that the motive of the informant 
was to gain favour for himseif,— 
decidedly disapproves the action, 
and pronounces it meanness and 
treachery. But the actions contem- 
plated were not only not identical, 
but they were essentially different. 
One observer supposed a selfish 
motive,—the other a disinterested 
one; but both equally disapproved 
of selfishness and treachery, and 
approved of disinterestedness. 

The saying that we have ‘a thing 
to tell us what is right and what is 
wrong,’ is surely very different from 
the assertion that we have a faculty 
enabling us to see that there is a 
right and a wrong,—something 
widely different from what is merely 
pleasant or unpleasant. 

That this faculty is sometimes, at 
least, apparently absent in indi- 
viduals, is no more a proof of its 
non-existence, than the fact that 
some men are born blind would 
disprove the sense of sight. Like 
every other faculty, mental or bodily, 
it may be weakened, or almost des- 
troyed, by disuse; and it is the busi- 
ness of moral education to develop 
and strengthen it, and one of the 
means to this end is the presenting it 
continually with examples on which 
it may exercise itself. It is herein 
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that fictitious literature affords such 
valuable assistance. This is no new 
discovery. Nathan invented a story 
to awaken the conscience of King 
David; and the Parables them- 
selves were fictitious stories, told 
for similar purposes. 

History, doubtless, also offers ex- 
amples for the exercise of this 
faculty ; but history, to study it to 
any purpose, requires an amount of 
preparatory knowledge and mental 
discipline, that cannot possibly be 
looked for among the young and 
the poor. It deals, too, with public 
events, and things that have a very 
remote analogy to the concerns and 
characters of private life. ‘The evi- 
dence is often necessarily imper- 
fect; and it may task the sagacity 
of the matured intellect to supply 
what is wanting. But in fiction, we 
have the whole of the evidence be- 
fore us, and we simply form our 
judgment in accordance with it. 

Another point of view in which 
works of imagination are eminently 
serviceable, is in arousing the emo- 
tion of sympathy, which, as we have 
said, acts conjointly with what is 
called the moral sense, in our men- 
tal development, and takes prece- 
dence of it intime. A look even, 
of anger or terror, will awaken a 
corresponding emotion in a young 
infant. 

These two principles appear to 
be all that the moral educator has 
to work with. First, the judgment 
must be exercised in considering 
what actions are to be approved or 
encouraged in ourselves or others; 
and, secondly, the sympathies must 
be called into action,—or rather 
allowed to develop themselves, by 
calling in the aid of the imagination 
to realize what are, in given cir- 
cumstances, the feelings of others. 
Where the imagination is too slug- 
gish to render this possible, we are 
liable to fall into injustice, or even 
cruelty. This is often the source 
of the narrow-mindedness and pas- 
sionate injustice that we sometimes 
find in women of small mental cul- 


* These are not always the same class. 
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ture,—good women, possibly, who 
are capable of the most self-sacri- 
ficing kindness to those whose feel- 
ings they can thoroughly enter into, 
but who are incapable of placing 
themselves, by imagination, on a 
point of view very different from 
their own. Their imaginative fa- 
culty has withered for want of use, 
or been sunk and drowned in the 
slough of worldly cares. 

Fortunately, it happens that the 
instincts of humanity are truer than 
its reasonings; and in this matter 
of novel-reading, as in many others, 
the truth that has been hidden from 
the wise and prudent has been re- 
vealed unto babes. The young and 
the unsophisticated* have always 
been addicted to  story-books,— 
though parents and guardians have 
warred against them, and rabid 
divines and moralists have fiercely 
broken the butterflies upon the 
wheel. In spite of all protests, 
novel-reading has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought not to be di- 
minished. 

The death of a great novel-writer 
has been lately deplored as a national 
calamity, far more than that of men 
who have done the state good ser- 
vice in other departments ; and this 
is strange, if novels be nothing more 
than the frivolous amusement of 
idle people. But in fact it is felt, 
whether it be said or not, that they 
are much more; that every novel- 
writer who presents us with a 
genuine picture of human character 
and human life, is a moralist, ‘ teach- 
ing by examples,—a preacher, dis- 
coursing with more than “ forty- 
parson power,” sermons that we do 
not find too long.’ It is the loss of 
the novelist now, and not that of 
the actor, that ‘eclipses the harm- 
less gaicty of nations, —(the dr- 
matic author belongs, in spite ol 
our Shakspeare-worship, to an al- 
most extinct species); and it is the 
novel only that reflects the ‘ very age 
and body of the time, its form and 
pressure.’ 

It seems that this ought not to 


We happen to know of a venerable admiral, 


who, during the Crimean war, failed in his engagement to a grand diplomatic diuner at 
Pera, because he could not tear himself from the third volume of a novel he was read 


till he had finished it. 
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be; but I am afraid it would sound 
too Utopian to suggest that, in this 
land of Shakspeare, every small town 
or village might have its sober little 
theatre, which, under due direction, 
—say of the clergy and magistrates, 
or of some of the numerous ladies 
out of work, and eager for beneyo- 
lent employment,—might become a 
most effective engine of improve- 
ment, as well as exhilaration, and 
help to promote kindly feelings 
among the various classes; to 


Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 


and bring in the ‘sweeter manners, 
purer laws,’ that the gifted scer has 
led us to hope for. 

But I think I hear cries of ‘Oh! 
Oh! and I withdraw my motion 
with a sigh. I know it must wait 
for a good time that has still a long 
way-to come; and I turn to an- 
other plan, less beset with diffi- 
culties—the establishment, namely, 
of Free Lending Libraries, where 
the poor, and the lower of the 
middle classes in small towns and 
villages, might be supplied, gratis, 
with enlivening literature. 

The experiment has already been 
tried in a large town, one of the 
largest in the kingdom, namely, 
the city of Manchester, — which, 
to its honour, has opened, at its 
own expense, two excellent libra- 
ries, with branch establishments in 
various districts, from which the 
poorest inhabitant may carry books 
to his own home, on the easy condi- 
tion of giving in the names of two 
rate-payers.* 

The benefit is conferred on both 
sexes without distinction; and the 
books so obtained may be used at 
hours, when it would be impossible 
to keep a literary institution open, 
and without the absence from home 
which the reading-room invites, 
and which is often so fatal to the 
family affection that the poor have 
so much need of, and so little leisure 
to cultivate. 

After what I have said of the 


*] 


heard of any similar instance, 
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utility, as well as the pleasure of 
novel-reading, it seems almost su- 
perfluous to add that I have been 
referring only to wholesome and 
pure-minded fictions, not to such 
as minister to sensual and diseased. 
tastes, and of which there are in 
England, happily, but few speci- 
mens. If we should speak of the 
wholesomeness of bread, it would 
not be needful to stipulate that it 
must be made of flour, and not of 
plaster-of-Paris; or if we described 
sweetmeats as harmless, we should 
not mean to include such as con- 
sisted chiefly of arsenic. 

In sober earnestness, it appears 
to me grievous that, even in these 
days of cheap literature, so little 
should be done towards affording 
those who most need it a share in 
one of the best and wholesomest of 
our pleasures—the cheering and 
stimulating mental aliment that 
makes glad the heart more effec- 
tually, as well as more innocently, 
than any alcoholic drink; which 
tends so much to lighten the in- 
evitable burdens of life, and ‘ charm 
our ‘pained steps over the burning 
marl.’ 

If, indeed, the chief purpose of 
educating the poor were to enable 
them to raise themselves into a 
higher worldly position—as it some- 
times seems to be supposed—read- 
ing of that sort would, I must own, 
answer little purpose. The am- 
bitious artisan is, with reason, little 
tempted by novels or imaginative 
literature. It may make his life 
sweeter, better, happier, but it will 
do little towards lifting him into a 
superior rank of society,—unless, 
perhaps, by keeping him aloof from 
degrading temptations. But we may 
say of poetry—using the word in its 
most comprehensive sense—what 
Novalis says of philosophy,— It 
can bake no bread; but it can give 
us God, Freedom, and Immortality ;’ 
help, that is, to clear the inward 
sight for the apprehension of all 
great truths. 


do not know whether the same thing has been done elsewhere, but I have not 
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DR. PUSEY AND THE COURT OF APPEAL. 


T was hardly to be expected that 

Dr. Pusey, or those who thought 
with him, would be satisfied with 
the decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in the 
cases of Dr. Williams and Mr. Wil- 
son. So little was Dr. Pusey satis- 
fied, that he himself prepared a case 
for the opinions of Sir Roundell 
Palmer and Sir Hugh Cairns as to 
the legal effect of their judgment; 
and he has published in a pamphlet 
the case itself, their joint opinion 
upon it, and his own observations 
on the subject. The whole per- 
formance is certainly not calculated 
to increase the reputation of its 
author. It is singularly clumsy, 
and conveys nothing so clearly as 
the facts that Dr. Pusey is extremely 
angry; that he would like to see a 


clesiastics; and that he expects, with 
a sort of gloomy satisfaction, an agi- 
tation for afree Church of England, 
if the present state of the law is to 
remain unaltered. That Dr. Pusey 
should now, for the first time, discover 
that the bishops and clergy neither 
constitute nor govern the Church of 
England — that its doctrines are 
settled by law, and that the clergy 
have just so much power as the 
letter of the law gives them, and no 
more —is a remarkable fact. It 
proves that he has been living in 
a kind of dream, that he has mis- 
understood the institution to which 
he belongs, and invested it with 
attributes which, if it ever possessed 
them at all, it has long since ceased 
to possess. That he should feel 
indignant on being roughly wakened 
from such a dream is natural enough, 
and it is also natural that he should 
threaten to realize his visions in a 
new society to be established by 
himself and his friends on their own 
principles. If he chooses to take 
that course, no one of course can 
object. Upon his theory as to the 
nature and character of the Church, 
it is perhaps the consistent course 
for him to take. Inthe meanwhile, 
his pamphlet gives abundant evi- 
dence for the consideration of all 
who might be disposed to become 


members of such a church as to the 
abilities, temper, and principles of 
their leader. 

The pamphlet is founded upon a 
case submitted to, and an opinion 
delivered by, two of the most emi- 
nent lawyers of the day, as to the 
legal effect of the judgment in the 
well-known cases of Mr. Wilson and 
Dr. Williams. Both the case itself 
and Dr. Pusey’s observations upon 
it, display an incapacity of under- 
standing legal principles which is 
almost grotesque in a man who pro- 
poses to regulate his conduct ina 
matter of the highest importance 
by his view of the effects of a legal 
decision. The case is exceedingly 
and contains no less than 
fifteen elaborate and wordy ques- 
tions, which fill twelve pages of 
print, and which might be summed 
up in one comprehensive inquiry 
somewhat to this effect :—‘ Be good 
enough to state every possible con- 
sequence which might be drawn 
from the decision of the Privy 
Council in the Hssays and Reviews 
cases, and in particular be so good 
as to say whether or not it esta- 
blishes the legality of all or any, 
and which of the following pro- 
positions. The propositions are 
of the most varied and compre- 
hensive kind, and are nearly twenty 
in number. Finally, the learned 
and unfortunate counsel were asked 
to explain to Dr. Pusey the legal 
effect of the judgment as a judg- 
ment. Would it form a jrecedent? 
would it be binding on any future 
Court of Appeal? and so forth. 
Any lawyer might have foreseen 
what the answer would be to such 
a catechism. Sir Roundell Palmer 
and Sir Hugh Cairns reply tbat the 
judgments in question ‘do not, by 
necessary implication or otherwise, 
furnish the means of determining 
in the abstract any of the legal ques- 
tions raised by the present case.’ 
They proceed :— 

‘ We understand these judgments 
merely as deciding that in those 
particular cases there was no offence 
against the law pleaded or proved, 
unless the exact propositions stated 
by the Lord Chancellor could be 


long 
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deemed to be embodied in the for- 
mal and dogmatic teaching of the 
Church of England, so as to be 
rigorously binding upon every 
clergyman, which they were held 
not to be. But it would be most 
unsafe, and in fact impossible, to 
attempt to derive from their deci- 
sion any rule for the determina- 
tion of other hypothetical cases, 
each of which (if it should ever 
assume a practical form) must de- 
pend upon its own circumstances. 
This is the only answer which we 
can give to the questions proposed 
to us.’ 

It is added in a postscript that 
the ‘exact propositions’ referred to 
in the judgment, consist in a nega- 
tive answer to the inquiries whether 
every clergyman of the Church of 
England is strictly bound to affirm 
the two following propositions :— 

1. ‘That every part of every book 
of Holy Scripture was written under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
and is the word of God. 

2. ‘ That it is impious or hereti- 
cal to entertain or express a hope 
that even the ultimate pardon of 
the wicked who are condemned in 
the day of judgment may be con- 
sistent with the will of Almighty 
God.’ 

Dr. Pusey does not appear to 
have suspected that this refusal to 
speculate on hypothetical cases, a 
refusal in which every lawyer would 
as a matter of course have joined, 
was in the nature of a polite reproof 
for the extravagant catechism set 
forth in the case. He ought to 
have known, or his solicitors ought 
to have told him, that lawyers 
never speculate, and that he could 
expect no other answer to the ques- 
tions which he put than those 
which he actually received. The 
opinion which he publishes does 
not assert that the consequences 
apprehended by him would not 
follow from the judgments in ques- 
tion, or that the propositions which 
he suggests would not be justi- 
fied by the principles laid down 
in them. It simply refuses to 
answer the question whether they 
would or not; and adds that any 
case which might actually arise 
would depend on its own circum- 
stances. The opinion says, in effect, 
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that the judgment establishes two 
principles, namely, that it is lawful 
for a clergyman to deny that every 
part of every book of Holy Scrip- 
ture“was written under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, and is the 
word of God; and also that it is 
lawful to express a hope of the 
ultimate pardon of the wicked who 
are condemned in the day of judg- 
ment. What particular expressions 
might be justified by the establish- 
ment of these principles Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer and Sir Hugh Cairns 
decline to say. 

Dr. Pusey seems to take this as 
an assertion that the judgment 
would not justify the expressions 
which he suggests; that the prin- 
ciples implied by the judgment are 
not part of the law of the land; that 
‘the legal interpretation ruled in 
each case is the minimum which 
lies in the words; and that ‘it 
matters not whether by any appa- 
rent legitimacy of deduction any 
other consequences might be de- 
rived from the letter of the judg- 
ment.’ It is hardly worth while to 
argue with him on the point. If 
his conviction is a pleasant one, let 
him enjoy it by all means. When 
the case of Dr. Colenso comes on 
for argument (if it ever does), he 
will have an opportunity of hearing 
and seeing what use will be made 
of the judgment in question; and 
will perhaps be led to reconsider 
his pleasant impression that its 
legal effect on the subject of inspi- 
ration is ‘ very narrow indeed.’ No 
one case, of course, actually governs 
another so as to preclude all argu- 
ment, unless they are precisely 
similar in every respect; but a prin- 
ciple once solemnly affirmed by the 
highest court of law in the land, 
becomes part of the law of the land, 
and may be safely used as the 
foundation of legal arguments on 
all future occasions; and Dr. Pusey 
must. surely see that, though his 
advisers declined to speculate on 
possible cases, counsel who had to 
support the legality of the propo- 
sitions which he suggests would 
have a considerable advantage in 
argument, in being able to start 
with the proposition that ‘It is 
lawful to deny that every part of 
every book of Holy Scripture was 
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written under the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, and is the word of 
God,’ and in being entitled to call 
on their opponents to draw the line 
dividing the parts which may law- 
fully be denied to be the word of 
God from those which may not. 
Dr. Pusey says—‘It might satisfy 
the words of the Lord Chancellor’s 
judgment if it were proved that any 
extension of any genealogy had been 
added to the Bible by one unin- 
spired ;’ and he seems to entertain 
some sort of hope that on some 
future occasion the Court may con- 
sider that nothing more than this 
was established by the cases in 
question. If the party which he 
represents are so ill advised as to 
bring the matter to trial again, they 
will get some new knowledge on 
the subject, and will perhaps at 
last manage to understand that 
there are only three possible posi- 
tions respecting it—either that the 
whole of some specified copy of the 
Bible is absolutely true, or that a 
specified part of some such copy is 
absolutely true, or that the whole 
is open to criticism. They will 
also in time find out that the first 
of these views is negatived by the 
judgment in question, that the 
second is altogether untenable, and 
that the third is and must be the 
legal doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land. Of course the judgments in 
question are only a step towards 
this; but that step being once taken, 
it is impossible not to go further. 

It would be a difficult and an 
unsatisfactory task to undertake 
the legal education of Dr. Pusey. 
If he thinks the opinion which he 
has obtained satisfactory, so be it. 
We have no wish to disturb his 
satisfaction. There are, however, 
other matters in his pamphlet 
which call for some observation. 
In the first place, its tone is not 
only improper, but is positively 
indecent and hardly gentlemanlike. 
From the first page to the last the 
pamphlet is a virulent personal 
attack on the Lord Chancellor, 
mixed up with insinuations alto- 
gether unworthy of a gentleman 
and a clergyman. The judgment 
itself is ‘an unhappy judgment, a 
‘victory of Satan.’ We are told of 
the ‘impiety of the decision,’ ‘the 
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profanation of justice, the ‘ unjust 
decision.’ The Court ‘has shown 
itself partial and dishonest.’ ‘Had 
it been a matter of human property,’ 
it ‘ would not have dared so openly 
to profane justice.’ So much for the 
Court and its judgment. The Lord 
Chancellor comes off far worse. 
The judgment was ‘delivered hy 
and is currently attributed to’ him. 
He ‘ twisted’ Dr. Williams’s ‘ words ;’ 
he ‘went out of his way to affirm 
that the Church of England does 
not teach what it does plainly teach,’ 
He has, ‘as far as in him lies, 
poisoned the springs of English 
justice for ages in all matters of 
faith.’ If the legal effect of the 
judgment is as narrow as Dr. Pusey 
sometimes appears to suppose it to 
be, it is hard to understand why it 
should throw him into such a pas- 
sion. If the Chancellor has happily 
failed to work his wicked will, why 
rail against him so furiously ? This, 
however, is a small matter. It is 
not so small a matter that on such 
a subject an eminent divine should 
deliberately use, and more delibe- 
rately justify, language as unjust and 
foolish as it is indecent. Surely Dr. 
Pusey must know that the judgment 
which a judge delivers is not his 
own, but is the judgment of the 
Court. The Court at which he so 
fiercely rails consisted of eight 
members, of whom five were 
amongst the most eminent of living 
lawyers, whilst the other three were 
the two Archbishops and the Bishop 
of London. The lay lords all joined 
in the judgment, and the clerical 
lords concurred in part of it. It 
was as much the judgment of those 
who agreed to it as Lord West- 
bury’s, even if Lord Westbury did 
draw it up; and whatever credit or 
discredit attaches to it is theirs as 
much as his. 

Dr. Pusey talks of the ‘ unhappy 
state of the educated classes.’ He 
observes that an unbeliever or mis- 
believer may be a judge, and he asks, 
‘How should one judge impartially 
as to the doctrine of hell, who has 
reason to wish that there should be 
none for those who live and die in 
the breach of some great command- 
ment? On such topics he tells us 
we ought to have ecclesiastical 
judges; in their hands the faith 
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would be comparatively secure. 
Probably, Dr. Pusey would not deny 
that the clergy form a part of the 
educated classes; he himself un- 
doubtedly possesses great learning. 
No doubt his own pamphlet proves 
that one part of the educated class 
is in a singularly unhappy state, 
and that it lives in the breach of 
those great commandments which 
enjoin men not to bring railing 
accusations especially against per- 
sons in a dignified position, and not 
to bear false witness against their 
neighbours. What effect this may 
have on his future prospects we 
shall not inquire; but the insinua- 
tion that he and other eminent 
divines can have no personal in- 
terest in wishing that there should 
be no hell, not only suggests the 
proverb that pride goes before a fall, 
but excites a curiosity to know in 
what company the bishops can 
have passed their lives. A man of 
ordinary humanity would probably 
feel a strong personal interest in 
the eternal condition of his. friends. 
Has Dr. Pusey never had friends 
who died, according to his notions, in 
danger of damnation, and for whose 
sake, if not for his own, he has 
reason to wish that the doctrine of 
infinite torture may not be true? 
Have’all the bishops been equally 
fortunate? Are they all quite sure 
that they and all their friends will 
go to heaven, and quite satisfied 
that all the rest of the world should 
go to hell? If not, the miserable 
taunt which Dr. Pusey, with coarse 
insensibility, levels at the judges, 
falls on them as well. If we did not 
know how controversy hardens the 
heart and perverts all natural feel- 
ings, it would be almost incredible 
that any human being should sup- 
pose that personal fear constituted 
the great objection which ordinary 
men feel to the ordinary doctrine of 
hell, and that those who might think 
themselves secure from its torments 
would feel no concern at all for 
others, and would be perfectly willing 
toconsign them to it for all eternity. 
It is all very well for men like Dr. 
Pusey to consider that they can have 
no interest in wishing that there 
should be no hell. Probably the 
Scribes and Pharisees thought so in 
their time. If they had had amore 
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correct estimate of their own moral 
and spiritual condition, they would 
perhaps have been led to view the 
whole doctrine in a somewhat dif- 
ferent light. 

When we come to inquire into 
the foundation on which this vehe- 
ment language rests, what is it? 
It is simply that the Committee of 
Council decided a legal question, 
which it was their distinct duty to 
decide, in a way which does not 
satisfy Dr. Pusey. They did not 
agree with him in ascribing to the 
two words ‘canonical’ and ‘ ever- 
lasting’ one exclusive meaning. Dr. 
Pusey has the monstrous audacity 
to assert that ‘ the terms of theology 
are in themselves as well-known 
and definite as those of common law. 
He says, ‘The theological meaning 
of “everlasting,” “ hell,” ‘“ canoni- 
cal,” “ Scripture,” “inspiration,” is 
as definitely well known as that of 
“manslaughter,” “felony,” “lar- 
ceny,” “treason,” “ libel ;’’ and his 
grievance seems to be, that, in pass- 
ing over these well-known meanings, 
the Judicial Committee have shown 
either bias or pure ignorance. It is 
a pity that Dr. Pusey does not say 
either what the theological meaning 
of ‘ canonical’ and ‘ everlasting’ is, 
or where it is to be found. It is in 
point of fact perfectly easy to show 
that there is hardly any, if indeed 
there is any, subject in the world on 
which men have used the same 
words in so many different and 
even conflicting senses as in theology. 
Probably there are no two writers 
in the present day who mean exactly 
the same thing by ‘inspiration.’ In 
Hey’s Lectures, for instance, inspira- 
tion has an utterly different sense 
from that which Usher or Calvin 
attached to it. Warburton and 
Tillotson differ from such a writer 
as Dr. Chalmers, who again, though 
an advocate of the highest doctrine 
of inspiration, uses the word 
‘canonical’ in a sense like that 
which the Judicial Committee 
attach to it, and utterly opposed to 
the sense of Dr. Pusey. So ‘ Scrip- 
ture,’ according to the Church of 
England, excludes, and according 
to the Church of Rome, includes, the 
Apocryphal books. ‘Hell’ means 
something quite different in the ex- 
pression, ‘he descended into hell, 
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from the place of torment usually 
so called. The meaning of ‘ever- 
lasting’ has been a subject of 
controversy for centuries. It is 
used by different writers on dif- 
ferent occasions to mean indefi- 
nite duration, a parte post et ante; 
indefinite duration, a parte post; 
very long; and fixed or absolute 
as distinguished from that which 
is relative and changeable. Ina 
word, it is simply untrue to assert 
that the terms of theology are well 
known and definite. They are 
notoriously indefinite. Dr. Pusey 
continually goes on to say, that 
‘theological terms in Holy Scrip- 
ture are used in their known theo- 
logical sense, and being known, are 
not defined (for men define what is 
really ambiguous, not what is 
known’). The logic of this asser- 
tion is ona par with its truth. How 
can people define what is unknown 
or ambiguous? to do so would be 
to alter the meaning of the word 
defined. The necessary condition 
of definition is, that a word shall 
have a known meaning. We define 
a circle; we cannot define beauty, 
because the meaning of the word 
circle is single and well known; 
that of the word beauty is ambigu- 
ous, and may mean many things 
according to circumstances. So 
much for the logic; now as to the 
fact. What is the known theologi- 
cal sense of the word ‘faith? and 
where is it recorded? how can 
it be so applied to the different 
passages in which that word is used 
in the Epistles as to make them 
intelligible? Unless the word has 
more meanings than one, there is 
an express contradiction between 
St. Paul and St. James. What is 
meant by the words ‘ justification ’ 
and ‘regeneration?’ The asser- 
tion that such words as these have 
a known theological sense in which 
they are used in the Bible, is mon- 
strous, but the further assertion, that 
‘being known they are not defined, 
is even more monstrous. The 
truth would be, that their sense 
being unknown, every successive 
writer defines them differently, 
according to his gencral views on 
the subjects to which they relate. 
Jeremy Taylor says that the Lu- 
therans had invented (if we remem- 
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ber rightly) twenty-seven different 
meanings for the word justification, 
It is notorious that the vagueness 
of the terms in use respecting the 
doctrine of the Trinity led to the 
Arian controversy ; and if Dr. Pusey 
is right in saying that the word 
6poovarov was at last left undefined, 
that proves not that the word had a 
plain and well-recognized meaning, 
but that mere animosity and weari- 
ness, ‘ the Babel-din of theology ’— 
to use the expression which Dr, 
Pusey himself employs for another 
purpose—had so much embittered 
and exhausted the © contending 
parties, that they agreed to mark 
their mutual hatred by accepting or 
rejecting a shibboleth to which 
neither of them attached a real 
signification. It is easier to revile 
Gibbon than to show that he was 
wrong in saying that the difference 
in meaning between dpoovcroy and 
épotdvorov is even less well marked 
than their difference in sound; and 
if Dr. Pusey really means to say 
that theologians in general attach a 
plain, well-known distinctive mean- 
ing to the two words trdéaracis and 
évora, or their English equivalents, 
he asserts that which nothing but 
passionate partisanship can enable 
him to believe. If any one were 
interested in the controversies to 
which the Athanasian creed refers, 
it would be no difficult matter to 
show that it has not really closed 
discussion. It is the fundamental 
weakness of most theological writers 
that they seem not to have any 
conception of the degree of pre- 
cision of language which is required 
for the purpose of precluding 
discussion—and that they are 
ready to impute to all who differ 
from them, any conceivable degree 
of treachery and dishonesty, rather 
than admit the plain fact, that the 
formulas which they are accustomed 
to idolize are to a great extent in- 
definite, and do leave many ques- 
tions altogether undecided. 

The offence of the Judicial Com- 
mittee lies in the fact that they have 
recognized this truth, and that they 
have not allowed themselves to be 
seduced into making law under the 
pretence of declaring it. For this 
and for nothing else are they de- 
nounced in language which any 
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English subject ought to blush to 
apply to any English Court of Law. 
It is very remarkable that Dr. 
Pusey does not venture to criticise 
their judgment. He does not say a 
word to the fact that an article, 
which would have expre ssly con- 
demned Mr. Wilson, was expressly 
repealed. He does not notice the 
fact that liberty of speculation on 
the meaning of the word ‘ everlast- 
ing’ had always existed in the 
Chur h of England. He doc Ss not 
observe that the Court was bound 
by the principles laid down in the 
Gorham case, as to the existence of 
open questions in the Church, and 
that they only applied them to new 
circumstances, and yet he has the 
impudence—there is no other word 
for it—to denounce them, in the 
language above, for not 
usurping an authority which they 
did not possess, 

Dr. Pusey’s rashness and ignorance 
of legal principles probably prevent 
him from seeing what would result 
from the establishment of the prin- 
ciples which he maintains. The 
immediate consequence of it would 
be that there would be no such 
things as open questions on points 
of doctrine within the Church of 
England. Whenever a controversy 
arose, either or both of the contro- 
versialists could prosecute their op- 
ponent, the Court would have to 
define the doctrine of the Church 
upon the subject, and it is quite pos- 
sible that the consequence might 
be to expel each of them in opposite 
directions. There are various in- 
stances in ecclesiastical history, as 
Dr. Pusey well knows, in which 
those who were pushed into Scylla 
revenged themselves by driving their 
opponents into Charybdis. But we 
need not go far to find illustrations of 
the inconvenience of such a state of 
things. Dr. Pusey himself, at this 
very time, is proved by this very 
pamphlet to be reaping the benefit 
of the policy which he denounces. 
He is at present, as he tells us, in- 
dulging ‘the pent-up longings of 
many years’ by attempting to form 
an alliance with the Evangelical 
party against the Liberals. He says, 
ina note to the present pamphlet, 
that so far back as 1848 he thought 
that the meaning of the Evangelical 
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party might be good, though their 
language was unguarded. He adds: 
‘I believe it is through love that 
men understand one another ; that 
through love a veil falls from the 
eyes, and men see truths through 
the teaching of the Spirit of God, 
against which prejudice closed them. 
The Gorham judgment and subse- 
quent controversies had separated 
persons.” This is true, and in 
its. way creditable, but how does 
it bear on the matter in hand? 
What would have become of the 
pent-up longings of many years if, 
sixteen years ago, Dr. Pusey had 
had the Court of which he now 
thinks it tyrannical to deprive the 
Church? Suppose that in the Gor- 
ham case the Court had declared the 
law as he thinks they ought to have 
declared it ; suppose they had ejected 
from the Church of England the 
whole or the greater part of the 
Evangelical clergy, and left it to the 
High Church party and the Liberal 
school then in its infancy. With 
what grace could Dr. Pusey now 
have written to the Jiccord? How 
could he have asked a party stigma- 
tized and treated as heretics to join 
him in a holy alliance against a 
common enemy? If a free Church, 
headed by the most eminent members 
of the Evangelical body, had been 
established sixteen years ago, the 
prestige of the Church of England, 
and the weight of its authority, would 
have been diminished below the 
point at which it could have sus- 
tained a second secession composed 
of every one who has any sympathy 
with the progress of science and 
learning. To suppose that the 
High Church party left to itself 
would be able to play with moderate 
decency and efficiency tle part of a 
national Church, is to show almost 
childish ignorance of the temper of 
the English nation. There would 
not be twenty years’ life in such an 
institution. It would not be en- 
dured that a minority of the clergy, 
supported by a small section of the 
laity, remarkable principally for 
combining a feminine turn of mind 
with the invidious distinction of 
rank and wealth, should monopolize 
such an amount of power, endow- 
ment, and social position as is at 
present possessed by the Church of 
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England. This is so clear that pro- 
bably hardly any one would dispute 
it. Yet Dr. Pusey inveighs against 
the application of the very principle 
by virtue of which he has been en- 
abled to appeal for a reinforcement, 
which, as his conduct shows, he 
feels to be essential to the mainten- 
ance of his position. If the Church 
is what he says it is, if its system of 
doctrine is perfectly rigid and de- 
finite, and if the maintenance of that 
system in its integrity is the indis- 
pensable conditic on of Christ ian union, 
with what face can he seek to unite 
himself with a party which he tried 
to expel from the Church because 
they held views which he considered 
to be altogether opposed to its teach- 
ing on a cardinal question? Per- 
haps if he lives long enough he may 
find himself calling upon Deists to 
make common cause with him 
against Atheism. 

Dr. Pusey’s proposed remedy for 
the state of things which he laments 
is one which he no doubt proposes 
seriously, but which in itself is so 
monstrous that it will hardly meet 
with much serious discussion. He 
proposes that the bishops should be 
intrusted with the function of ‘ de- 
claring what is the faith of the 
Church,’ with judicial authority ; and 
from the whole tone of the pamphlet 
it is obvious that he considers that 
the result of reposing this confidence 
in them would be, that they would 
say on a given occasion not merely 
what was the meaning of the Arti- 
cles and other formularies of the 
Church of England, but also what 
was the general ‘ mind and teaching 
of the Church’ upon the subject 
under discussion. If we substitute 
plain prose for metaphor, and 
realities for abstractions, the effect 
of this would be to give the force of 
law to the current opinion of the 
clergy for the time being, as certi- 
fied by the bishops. It is hardly 
possible to suppose that if such a 
claim were clearly and specifically 
stated, it would ever be seriously 
entertained. Dr. Pusey, indeed, asks, 
‘why politicians should fear to do 
this more than they fear trusting 
eminent lawyers with declaring what 
is the law of the realm?’ The answer 
is obvious. They fear it because 
to ‘declare the law’ is the highest 
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of all judicial functions, and is one 
for which judicial habits of mind, 
formed by long and constant practice, 
and exercised under the most jealous 


and watchful criticism, are abso- 
lutely indispensable. Even in the 


case of law proper, the function in 
question is liable to the greatest 
abuses, and there is no part of our 
institutions which is, or ought to be, 
regarded with greater jealousy than 
the power of judicial legislation. Its 
existence, to a certain extent, is a 
necessary evil; but it is an evil, and 
is felt as such by every one who 
practically knows what law is, and 
it is made tolerable only by the fact 
that it is kept under the most care- 
ful control, and that a variety of 
habits and influences do, in fact, 
restrain judicial legislation within 
narrow limits. 

If the bishops were trusted with 
such a power, every evil that besets 
the judicial legislation of the lay 
courts would be incurred and in- 
definitely aggravated, and all the 
restraints which mitigate those evils 
would be removed. The judges do 
little else all day and every day, and 
they have passed their lives in 
acquiring the necessary habits of 
mind. The bishops would be called 
upon to discharge this function very 
rarely, in times of great excitement, 
without the smallest judicial ex- 
perience, and upon subjects in which 
they themselves take the keenest 
possible interest. What would be 
the value ofa judicial opinion upon 
a particular subject given by men 
who had just set their names to a 
party manifesto on the same subject? 
Dr. Pusey might as well say why 
should politicians fear to leave the 
question whether a writing was a 
political libel to the Cabinet minis- 
ters for the time being. Are not 
they presumably men of great poli- 
tical experience? Are they not ap- 
pointed by Parliament, which is 
elected by the people? Why not 
intrust them with the function of 
declaring the law on this subject in 
preference to twelve men who may 
be licentious, turbulent, disaffected 
persons, perhaps of the same political 
opinions as the very man whose 
work is the subject of trial? The 
bishops are not to be trusted with 
this power because they are not 
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trustworthy, and to say that they 
are not trustworthy is merely to say 
that they are men like others, with 
the ordinary passions and weak- 
nesses of men in authority. If the 
creed of the Church is fixed and 
embodied in plain words, the ques- 
tion whether, in a particular case, it 
has been contradicted is, and always 
must be, a judicial question, and 
judicial questions are proper for 
lawyers and not for divines. If the 
ereed of the Church is not fixed, and 
if it is thought desirable to make it 
more precise, let this be done by 
legislation; but the worst possible 
form of legislation is legislation ex 
post facto, with a view to a special 
result, by a set of interested partisans, 
and that is the sort of legislation to 
which Dr. Pusey sees no objection. 
The costs of the course which Dr. 
Pusey proposes are by no means 
matter of speculation only. Ex- 
perience condemns his view even 
more strongly than theory. Most of 
the corruptions of the Roman 
Catholic Church arose from this 
very source. The claim of the 
clergy to declare magisterially what 
is the faith of the Church brought 
forth, one after the other, all the 
doctrines which Protestants, with 
perfect justice, describe as innova- 
tions and corruptions. The mon- 
strous doctrine of the immaculate 
conception was its latest birth; but, 
in fact, it always represents the 
workings of the minds of people in 
whom the religious sentiment hap- 
pens to take specially definite forms. 
The results are often remarkable. 
Dr. Pusey wishes for such a power, 
in order to guard the doctrine of in- 
finite torture in all its purity. He 
might do well to remember that the 
monstrous invention of Purgatory 
was ‘developed,’ as Dr. Newman 
would say, by this very method, 
for the purpose of evading and 
taking off the edge of that very 
doctrine. Men who shrank from 
the doctrine to which Dr. Pusey 
clings so passionately, invented, or 
rather suggested, the possibility of 
something like purgatory; by de- 
grees the suggestion was brought into 
shape. It was then adopted by 
authority, and at last embodied in 
the teaching of a great part of the 
Church, though it is impossible to 
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allege the smallest particle of evidence 
for its truth. This was one result 
of judicial legislation, of the practice 
of intrusting the clergy with the 
power of declaring from time to 
time ‘the teaching and mind of the 
Church ;’ in other,words, the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the religious 
world ata given moment. Probably 
the bishops would not invent a pur- 
gatory ; but to judge from their per- 
formances in Convocation, it may be 
expected that both about inspiration 
and about hell they would express 
themselves in a manner which would 
be inexpressibly mortifying to any 
one who cares for the character of 
the institution to which they belong. 
The manifesto of Convocation on the 
subject of the Bible was as am- 
biguous, half-perverted, and indis- 
tinct a performance, as if the men 
who drew it up had had pebbles in 
their mouths and peas in their shoes. 
Hitherto it has been the theory of 
the Church of England, and it is a 
theory for which much may be said, 
that its creed is that which is shown 
by examination of the Bible and by 
historical research to have been 
taught by Christ, by the apostles, 
and by their immediate successors ; 
and it was further supposed that 
this creed was embodied in the 
Articles and Formularies. If, over 
and above this, there is to be intro- 
duceda vague, unwritten, unspecified 
something which resides in the 
breasts of the, bishops, and is to be 
declared on occasion by them, the 
whole nature of the institution will 
be changed. The Bible, the creeds, 
and the articles, will no longer 
guide men; they will have to be 
guided by the view taken by the 
bishops of the Bible, the creeds, and 
the articles. In short, the proposal 
to create an ecclesiastical tribunal, 
with power to declare the faith of 
the Church is and can be nothing 
else than a proposal to turn the 
Church of England into a sort of 
Church of Rome. It is a proposal 
to enable the clergy to govern the 
minds and consciences of the laity ; 
and this is equivalent to undoing 
the most important of all the great 
works which were done at the Re- 
formation. Dr. Pusey proposes to 
agitate for this object. He wishes to 
get such a court from Parliament. 
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Here, at last, he is on the right 
track. Legislation is his remedy; 
and he has a perfect right to do his 
utmost to persuade Parliament to 
establish a court of law for the ex- 
press purpose of overthrowing the 
law by which it would profess to be 
guided, and which has been found 
by Dr. Pusey and his friends to be 
insufficient for their purposes. Let 
him by all means agitate for this 
object. He will certainly go to the 
country with the strangest cry that 
ever was invented for an English 
election. It is, however, quite true 
that this is the road by which Dr. 
Pusey must travel. We wish him 
joy of his journey. 

Dr. Pusey’s pamphlet is too in- 
dignant to be very consecutive or 
systematic ; but some of his obsery- 
ations invite a few remarks upon 
the general subject to which his 
pamphlet refers. The gist of his 
complaint, apart from the particular 
charge which he brings against the 
Chai cellor and the Judicial Com- 
mittee, is that the Church of Eng- 

land is so constituted that, whereas 
it has a distinct body of theol ogic al 
doctrine, it is possible for its clergy 
to deny the truth of those doctrines 
—or at least of some of them—with- 
out being punished for it. This he 
describes as a grievous tyranny by 
the State over the Church. ‘How 
long,’ he says, ‘shall the patience of 
the English Church be abused ? 
Tudor protection is withdrawn from 
it piece by piece; the iron grasp of 
he Tudors is held more tightly 
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an ever Upon its free action.’ (It 


is, by the way, highly creditable to 
Dr. Pi us nah that he generally 

the Church ‘it, not‘she.’) There 
is a charming ——_ in all 
this. The liberty which is taken 
away from the Church is the power 
to punish the clergy in the Eccle- 
siastical Courts; the protection 
which is withdrawn is, we presume, 
the satisfaction of seeing Dissenters 
punished in the lay courts. If the old 
penalties for nonconformity were re- 
stored, Pusey probably would 
not so much mind. If he might see 
a few Anabaptists burnt, or some 
Brownists set in the stocks, a slight 
liberty of opinion might be allowed 
to a few of the orthodox clergy; 
but if the Disser iters are to go scot 
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free, it is too bad that the clergy 
should be allowed to think too. 
In all things there is, or ought to 
be, give and take. If we are not to 
persecute men for leaving our pale, 
at least allow us to do as we please 
with our own officers. The liberty 
of the ruler to punish seems to be 
the only liberty which Dr. Pusey 
really cares for. In much the same 
way High Tories in the seventeenth 
century declared that the ‘ monarchy 
of England was as free and abso- 
lute as any in the world.’ 

Passing, however, from this cha- 
racteristic sentiment, let us shortly 
examine his main position as to the 
tyranny exercised by the State over 
the Church. The tyranny in question 
appears to consist in the fact that, 
whereas the’ Church is a body inde- 
pendent of the State, with a com- 
plete system of doctrine of its own, 
and a set of ofiicers—the clergy— 
bound by its laws to teach those 
doctrines; the State, nevertheless, 
tyrannically prevents the Church 
from compelling them to do so, and 
even leaves them at liberty to evade 
or deny them. Any such proposi- 
tion as this involves, of course, a 
variety of questions which it would 
require volumes to discuss with any 
approach to completeness. It in- 
volves, for instance, the two great 
questions: What is the Church? 
and, what are the doctrines of the 
Church? To answer these ques- 
tions in a moderate compass would 
be impossible ; but Dr. Pusey must 
be well aware that he is by no 
me ans entitled to assume that the 
Church is, for ae ictical purposes, to 
be identified with the clergy, so 
that the clergy alone are to be 
allowed to have a voice in its govern- 
ment; still less has he a right to 
assume that the opinions which 
happen to prevail amongst the 
clergy at a given time, are in any 
sense the doctrines of the Church. 
The most authoritative documents 
relating to the faith of the Church 
of England are the Common Prayer- 
book and the Thirty-nine Articles: 
and how come they to be binding on 
he Church and on the clergy? Not 
by the authority of the clergy, but by 
the authority of the Act of Unifor- 
mity enacted by the Sovereign and 
Parliament of England. My, Wilson 
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and Dr. Williams derive their titleh— 
not only to the emoluments of their 
respective livings, but to the exclu- 
sive right to officiate to the people 
of their parishes in the churches of 
those parishes—not from any clerical 
body whatever, but from the su- 
preme legislature of the United 
Kingdom. In so far as their obli- 
gations are legal, they are obliga- 
tions to the law of the land: for 
within this realm there is no such 
thing as law, in the strict sense of 
the word; that is to say, there are 
no commands enforced by sanc- 
tions, and compulsory on all persons 
living in the country, except the 
laws of the land—the laws made by 
the Queen, with the advice and con- 
sent of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

That the Church is entirely 
and exclusively the creature of the 
law; that if there were no law on 
the subject, there would be no 
Church; that by an alteration of 
the law the Church might be alto- 
gether destroyed—are propositions 
which no one affirms, and which 
would be as false as they would be 
mischievous: but that all this is 
true of the legal rights of the clergy ; 
that they are the creatures of the 
law; that they might be destroyed 
by the authority which created 
them; and that whilst they exist 
they must be limited and defined 
by that authority—are self-evident 
and almost identical propositions. 
Hence it is obvious that the Church 
is one thing, and the legal rights of 
the clergy another; for if they were 
not, the monstrous consequence 
would follow that the Church itself 
is the creature of the law. But if 
these two things are distinct, how 
does the fact that the law deter- 
mines what does and what does not 
forfeit the legal rights of the clergy 
constitute an act of tyranny over 
the Church ? 

A great deal of Dr. Pusey’s own 
language shows that, in fact, no 
such tyranny has been exercised. 
He says, ‘It must be remem- 
bered that no civil judgment enters 
into the question, What is the mind 
or teaching of the Church? It 
may be ever so morally certain 
that such or such is the teaching of 
the Church. A person may be con- 
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strained by conscience to believe 
any given truth as the plain or 
established ’ [how established? Will 
the common opinion of the clergy 
for the time being give a fuller 
meaning to words than they natu- 
rally bear ?| ‘meaning of the words; 
or he may be forbidden, under pain 
of mockery towards God’s dread 
majesty, to address to God himself, 
in unreal senses, words expressive 
of solemn truth. Of all this law 
takes no account.’ This is all per- 
fectly true. And it is equally true, 
as he observes elsewhere, that these 
decisions do not in themselves 
‘alter the doctrine of the Church of 
England.’ 

There are, no doubt, other observ- 
ations in the pamphlet which we 
leave Dr. Pusey to reconcile with 
these. For instance, he says, 
‘ People of bad consciences congra- 
tulated themselves that, if the 
Lord Chancellor’s judgment was 
right, they need not fear hell for 
their sins.” If there was in the 
whole world a fool so egregious as 
to suppose that the decision of a 
court of law, in the case of Fendall 
v. Wilson, be it what it might, 
would avail him personally in the 
day of judgment, his conscience 
could hardly have been as bad as 
his understanding. ‘This is by the 
way. 

Returning to Dr. Pusey’s main 
proposition, how, if it is true, 
has the Church been ‘subjected 
to tyranny ? Its formularies remain 
as they were. The moral obliga- 
tions of the clergy are not touched. 
Nothing has been said or done 
which even implies that Dr. Wil- 
liams or Mr. Wilson have not been 
guilty of a great sin in writing what 
they have written. All that has 
been decided is, that they are not 
liable to legal penalties for it. What 
then is the cause of this outery? It 
can only be caused by distrust of 
the operation of those moral sanc- 
tions to which Dr. Pusey so power- 
fully appeals. 

The fact of this distrust, the ob- 
scure consciousness that the moral 
sanction cannot in the present case 
be relied upon, is at the bottom of 
all Dr. Pusey’s indignation; and 
this is the most important inference 
which his pamphlet suggests. Let 
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us examine this matter more fully. 
Dr. Pusey, like every one else—and, 
indeed, more emphatically than any 
one else—would deny that the 
Church itself was the creature of 
the law. He would no doubt say 
that, if everything in the nature of 
an endowment, if every legal re- 
cognition of ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments, were swept away by altera- 
tions in the law, the Church would 
remain altogether unaltered. Cer- 
tainly it would not be destroyed: 
but what would be the result as to 
its laws? The essence of a law— 
that which distinguishes it from 
every other sort of maxim or general 
principle—is its compulsory power, 
its sanction. Whatever else a law 
is, it must always be a com- 
mand, enforceable in case of need 
by a penalty. 

Suppose, then, that the Church 
establishment were altogether swept 
away; what commands enforceable 
by penalties would still remain un- 
affected by the change? Of course 
all commands given by God would 
still remain unchanged. Whatever 
doctrines God may have commanded 
men to believe; whatever cere- 
monies he may have commanded 
them to observe; whatever authority 
he may have commanded them to 
submit to,—he would still command 
them to believe, observe, or submit 
to after such a change, just as much 
as before it: but as regards outward 
and visible power, as between man 
and man, the powers of the Church 
in general, and those of the clergy 
in particular, would depend on con- 
tract, on private opinion. In the 
case supposed, the Church—that is 
to say, the whole body of clergy 
and laity—would have to agree 
upon certain rules, according to the 
state of opinion and belief amongst 
them, as to the Divine will on such 
matters; and those rules would be 
enforced by virtue of that agree- 
ment. This is the state of things 
which actually exists at present in 
all unendowed religious commu- 
nities. . Of course, as soon as private 
endowments were established, ques- 
tions of property might arise; and 
these would have to be determined, 
in case of need, by the law of the 
land; but endowments apart, the 
power of the Church would be exclu- 
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sively moral, and would be founded 
on the opinion of its members as to 
the nature of Christian truth. Dr. 
Pusey would be the last person to 
deny that this moral—or, if he pre- 
fers the word—spiritual, power is 
the distinctive characteristic of the 
Church; that this, and neither 
money, land, or rank, is the real 
genuine inheritance and distinction 
of the Church of Christ. He would, 
no doubt, say, The real power of a 
bishop lies not in the fact that he is 
a lord, and has £5000 a year, and a 
variety of powers conferred and re- 
cognized by the law of the land. It 
lies in the fact that those over whom 
he presides believe him (and, as 
Dr. Pusey would say, rightly believe 
him) to be the depositary of an au- 
thority conferred by Christ himself 
on the apostles and their successors, 
of which successors he is one. The 
same is true of the rest of the clergy 
in their several degrees. 

We should not altogether agree 
with Dr. Pusey on the matter of 
bishops, or on the powers of the 
clergy; but every one who would 
care to claim the title of a Christian, 
would certainly agree with him so 
far as this, that whatever may be 
the extent of the powers of the 
Church, whatever may be the form 
of its government, and whatever 
may be the principles by which 
men ought to decide upon questions 
connected with those powers, their 
really efficient sanction is the moral 
one, and that the legal sanction is a 
subordinate and accidental matter. 
The question, what ought to be the 
legal rights of the clergy ? is a ques- 
tion of immense practical import- 
ance; but the Church stands or falls 
by its moral and religious influence, 
and this is altogether independent 
of law. Let us then assume that 
the moral and religious influence of 
the Church is its vital and distine- 
tive power, and that this influence 
is altogether independent of all po- 
litical arrangements, and of all legal 
decisions whatever. What will be 
the inference? Surely the infer- 
ence will be that the Church has 
in its own hands the real sanction of 
its laws, independently of the State. 
The objection to preaching false 
doctrine is not that it is illegal, but 
that it is wicked. Suppose a man 
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were to preach atheism in plain 
words, why would he be blam- 
able? Would it be because, under 
the Act of Uniformity, he had sub- 
jected himself to a legal penalty, or 
because he acted the part of a traitor, 
and did his utmost to inflict deadly 
and treacherous injury on his hear- 
ers? Suppose that for some reason 
or other there were no legal means 
of removing such a person, or sup- 
pose that he obstinately resisted the 
means adopted, and spun out the 
proceedings, as he probably might 
be able to do, for two or three years, 
during which he continued to preach 
atheism, would there be no remedy ? 
It would be a very poor compliment 
to his parishioners, and tothe Church 
at large, to think so. He would, 
and ought, to be subject to a moral 
sanction far weightier than any 
legal one. He would be an object 
of horror and disgust. He would 
be universally shunned. He would 
be left to preach to bare walls and 
empty pews, and if he had either 
feelings or a conscience, they would 
make his life a burden to him until 
he resigned his position. Probably 
few men could be found in the 
whole nation so hardened and 
shameless as to endure the infamy 
of such a position. The vilest of 
men does not so completely disre- 
gard the rest of his species as to 
dare to proclaim himself continually 
a blasphemous liar and hypocrite. 
It is by no means a common fault to 
be hypocritical and dishonest in 
matters like these. So irksome is it 
to profess what is not heartily be- 
lieved, and to take a hollow and in- 
sincere part in solemn services—so 
bitter is the reproach of falsehood 
and hypocrisy when felt to be well 
founded, either in the mouth of an 
antagonist, or in the secret admo- 
nitions of conscience—that men are 
perhaps more apt to be over-scru- 
pulous in these matters than to be 
too lax about them. Whatever may 
be the meaning of that worm that 
never dies, of which we read in the 
gospels, it woul be a most appro- 
priate metaphor for the description 
of a bad conscience. There are 
men whom Dr. Pusey would pro- 
bably consider utter reprobates, who 
would yet shrink from that suffer- 
ing far more than from all the penal- 
VOL, LXX. NO. CCCCXIX. 
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ties which any law could inflict upon 
them. It is because, and in so far 
as, it hasa hold over the consciences 
of men, that the Church is really 
powerful. This is its true and great 
prerogative: the rest is dust in the 
balance. 

The force of the moral and spi- 
ritual sanction can hardly be over-. 
rated, but it is subject to one pro- 
viso of immense importance. It 
cannot, like the legal sanction, be 
applied at will, and in any direction. 
Law can make, and has made, the 
best and holiest actions into crimes 
of the deepest dye. The bare belief 
in Christianity itself has, at particu- 
lar periods, been a greater crime 
than robbery or murder. Almost 
every form of religion has been per- 
secuted in its turn. Acts in them- 
selves indifferent have often been 
punished with severity, or even fe- 
rocity. Many a sentry has been 
shot for sleeping on his post. Men 
have been hung for breaches of laws 
founded on the most stupid preju- 
dices about political economy. The 
moral sanction cannot be dealt with 
thus. It is coextensive with con- 
science, and cannot be carried be- 
yond it. If a man feels convinced 
in his own mind that his conduct is 
right, there is no use in trying to 
make him unhappy by telling him 
that you think him wrong. If not 
only he thinks himself right, but if 
the public at large, or a considerable 
section of them think so too, there 
is no more to be said on the subject. 
It is this which constitutes the pe- 
culiar value of the moral sanction. 
It is irresistible where it acts, but 
its action, in the long run, is inde- 
pendent of caprice, aud is governed 
by reason. 

Let us now put together these 
principles, and show how they apply 
to the particular case in question. 
Dr. Pusey says, very justly, that the 
doctrines of the Church of England 
are now what they always were, and 
that no mere legal decision can alter 
them. He adds, also very justly, 
that it is wicked hypocrisy ina man 
to act a hollow and insincere part 
in performing divine service ; and he 
lastly declares, or implies, that Mr. 
Wilson and Dr. Williams, and those 
who think with them, do act such a 
part, and ought to be subjected ac- 

Sy 
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cordingly to all the penalties which 
the moral and religious sanction can 
inflict. 

Test this by the principles just 
explained, and what is the result? 
It is that Dr. Pusey brings against 
Mr. Wilson and Dr. Williams an 
accusation which, if true, deserves 
.severe punishment by the applica- 
tion of a sanction which rarely fails, 
because it is self-acting, which is 
essentially just, and is amply suffi- 
cient for its purpose. Yet they are 
not in fact punished. The public 
at large do not regard them with 
indignation and contempt, their 
congregations do not say a word, 
their own consciences, to judge from 
their conduct, are at peace. What, 
then, is the inference? Surely the 
inference is that they are not guilty. 
The moral sanction would pi 
efficiently if its penalties had been 
incurred. It does not operate, there- 
fore its penalties have not been in- 
curred. 

It is worth while to dwell a little 
on this matter. The passage in 
which Dr. Pusey appeals to con- 
science against his opponents is as 
follows :— 


The unjust decision of the Supreme Court 
does not in itself alter the doctrine of the 
Church of England, The events of late years 
have brought out even more vividly the 
value of our prayers in the language of the 
people. The adage of above 1400 years has 
been verified anew, and the ‘rule of devo- 
tion has been the guardian of faith” .... 
So, then, although the legal obligation is 
removed, the moral and religious obligation 
to us as the creatures and ministers of God, 
to use words addressed to him without any 
evasion of their natural meaning, remains ; 
the teaching of the people who wish to be 
taught also remains, at the time when their 
minds are most impressible, when their 
children are made members of Christ and 
children of God, And so, too, however, 
the Lord Chancellor may profane justice by 
assigning to our Lord’s words non-natural 
meanings, men’s consciences, if not self- 
hardened, will still bear witness to them or 
against them, when, in the face of death and 
of the irrevocable end of each, they hear the 
prayer offered in their own names, ‘ Deliver 
us not unto the bitter pains of eternal 
death.” Nor would I for the whole world 
say such words to God with the mockery 
of a non-natural sense upon them. We 
have still men’s consciences on our side, 
however a few hardened controversialists 
may, like the Talleyrands or Sieyes of the 
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ante-revolution times, speak to God in such 
non-natural ways, and pray him to deliver 
them from what they think it contrary to 
His Being to inflict, and which they think 
to be only a theological scarecrow, lying 
terrors, held out by the God of Truth to 
frighten people from sin, as foolish nurses 
or parents lie to children in order to keep 
them from mischief, —our better nature 
revolts at the mockery. 

O st sic omnia! Here at last 
we have an appeal to broad princi- 
ples of common honesty and con- 
science—to a criterion which never 
errs for long, and which has ample 
power to enforce its own decrees. 
Here we heartily agree. with Dr. 
Pusey’s principles. If he has con- 
science on his side, he has every- 
thing on his side. If it is by a mere 
legal quibble that Dr. Williams and 
Mr. Wilson keep their livings against 
the voice of conscience and religion, 
they are the basest of men, and de- 
serve all that Dr. Pusey can say of 
them. Why could not Dr. Pusey 
see that here he had got hold of the 
real substantial question, and that 
he ought to have insisted on this 
point alone, instead of railing at 
judges as honourable as himself, and 
impugning the decision of an Eng- 
lish court of justice upon a plain 
question of law? He does not, how- 
ever, long maintain this tone. On 
the next page he makes a further 
attack on the Lord Chancellor, and 
then proceeds as follows :— 


Is then the Church of England to be 
really a mere arena for jugglers’ tricks, 
sporting with the meanings of words as if 
there were no truth, no faith, no Word of 
God, no God to whom men are responsible? 
If it is not to be such, the course must be 
arrested at once, The principles enunciated 
by the Lord Chancellor would make ar- 
ticles, creeds, prayers, scripture, a mere 
superficial mirror in which any one, instead 
of seeing the truth of God, is to see only 
the reflection of his own mind, As he 


looks in to them so are they to look out to 
him, 


If Dr. Pusey really wishes the 
Church of England not to be an 
arena for jugglers’ tricks, he ought 
carefully to abstain from trying to 
convert moral obligations into legal 
ones. When the question of legal 
right has to be decided, the Court 
which decides it must look narrowly 
at this and that particular phrase, 
and must often establish distinctions 
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which have little or no moral dif- 
ference. Put articles, creeds, prayers, 
and scripture through a lawyer’s 
crucible, and you will, no doubt, 
reduce them to a caput mortuum. 
But this is because they speak to the 
heart more than to the mind; that 
is because they assume on the part 
of those who read them a great deal 
which they do not state. In other 
words, they appeal to the moral sanc- 
tion alone, and by that sanction alone 
can they be enforced. A prayer or 
a creed can no more be used like an 
act of parliament than an act of 
parliament can be used for a prayer 
oracreed. Look atthe gospels and 
epistles; look at the creeds of the 
early Church. They have converted 
the world. They were a bond of 
union too strong to be rent by dis- 
sensions from within, or persecutions 
from without. ‘They are so still. 
They have been and are the comfort 
and stay of millions of men, women, 
and children, and long may they re- 
main so. You can say with confi- 

- dence toa man’s conscience—Do you 
really believe this? Do you in your 
heart mean what you say? Do you 
believe in God at all? Do you 
think God can be mocked and de- 
luded by verbal tricks and quibbles ? 
But it is a sad descent from this 
awful appeal to add, and—Moreover 
I will bring an action against you. 
I will turn the Apostles’ Creed into 
an indictment, and translate the 
Lord’s Prayer into special pleadings. 
At all events those who choose to 
take this course must not complain 
of the consequences. Can there be 
a more ludicrous spectacle than a 
defeated plaintiff who complains that 
the defendant is litigious ? 

And now leaving the subject of 
Dr. Pusey’s pamphlet, let us try to 
meet his bold and manly appeal to 
conscience and religion in terms as 
bold and manly as those in which it 
ismade. Are the Liberal clergy of 
the Church of England hypocrites 
and liars? Do they owe their po- 
sition to a paltry quibble, and an 
unjust judgment; or can they look 
their fellow-countrymen fairly in 
the face and boldly justify the 
honesty and consistency of their 
conduct ? 

Without going over again the 
somewhat dreary description of the 
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different pledges which clergymen 
have to give as the conditions of 
ordination and preferment, and with- 
out entering into the more dreary 
and perplexed discussions of the 
exact purport of their terms, it may 
be observed in general that, as a 
matter of fact, very considerable 
latitude of opinion has always been 
openly avowed by the clergy, and 
has been tacitly sanctioned by the 
laity. We deeply regret the exist- 
ence of doctrinal subscriptions, and 
should far prefer reliance on the use 
of set forms of worship as a means 
of preserving such a degree of agree- 
ment in doctrine as is necessary for 
the purposes of a Church; but it is 
plain matter of fact that the sub- 
scriptions now in use have never 
been understood by any of the 
parties interested to bind those who 
sign them to an absolute approval 
of every part of the documents to 
which they assent and consent. The 
interpretations which have been put 
upon the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian Creed by writers of the 
most rigid orthodoxy (Waterland 
may stand as an instance) are stand- 
ing examples of this. This being 
so, it is only fair, in considering in- 
dividual cases, to admit that each 
man’s conscience is the only com- 
petent judge of the degree of devi- 
ation from absolute agreement with 
the whole Prayer-book which, in 
his own case, is consistent with an 
honest signature. When a man 
plainly avows opinions which appear 
inconsistent with particular expres- 
sions in the formularies; when that 
avowal does not produce gencral 
disapproval, and when a court of 
law decides that the opinion so 
avowed is not condemned by the letter 
of the law,—it seems exceedingly 
harsh to say there is any reason to 
suppose that the man’s own con- 
science condemns him, especiaily if 
his opinion is one which is probably 
true, or which is even sufficiently 
plausible to be believed in good 
faith by a man who honestly seeks 
for the truth. On these general 
grounds it would seem that so far as 
subscription is concerned, both Mr. 
Wilson and Dr. Williams are entitled 
to be believed to be acting according 
to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences in retaining their prefer- 
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ments. This, however, is a much 
narrower proposition than the one 
which we have undertaken to main- 
tain against Dr. Pusey. Apart from 
the question of subscription, do the 
two propositions stated above con- 
flict with the general scheme of the 
teaching of the Church of England? 
Let us consider them separately ; 
and first, the question of the free 
criticism of the Bible. 

It is a prominent feature in the 
teaching of the Church of England 
that it does not categorically lay 
down any rule by the application of 
which the Christian faith may be 
discovered. It does not say the 
Bible is absolutely true throughout, 
and you have nothing to do but to 
go to the Bible to find the Christian 
religion written down in so many 
words. It does not say the Church 
is the ultimate authority, and you 
have nothing to do but to follow its 
orders. It states a specific set of 
doctrines as composing the Christian 
faith, and says in general terms of 
some of them, that they can be 
proved by most certain warrants of 
Holy Scripture. Though it declares 
the Church to be the judge of con- 
troversies, it does not say that it is 
an infallible judge. On the con- 
trary, it asserts in express terms 
that both general councils and par- 
ticular churches have erred, and 
that in matters of faith. That the 
canonical books contain all things 
necessary for salvation is_ the 
strongest saying on the subject of 
the Bible to be found in the Thirty- 
nine Articles. 

This reticence is most remarkable 
when it is compared with the super- 
abundant energy of statements made 
by other Protestant churches about 
the Bible. The Westminster Con- 
fession, for instance, affirms the ab- 
solute truth and plenary inspiration, 
or rather dictation, of every word of 
it, and makes this one of its most 
prominent and earliest articles. The 
historical explanation of this marked 
peculiarity is sufficiently obvious. 
The great statesmen and divines who 
conducted the Reformation in Eng- 
land were not less averse to the 
monstrous extravagances of the 
Puritans than to the usurpations of 
the Popes. The great object of 
hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity is to 
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controvert the notion that the Bible 
is the ruleof life and faith in such 
a sense that no other authority was 
ever to be referred to, either for 
matters of belief or for matters of 
Church government. There can be 
little doubt that the reason why no 
positive definition of the character- 
istics of the Bible was given in the 
Thirty-nine Articles was, that the 
framers of them wished to retain a 
power of appealing to other than 
biblical authority; that is to say, to 
the evidence derived from early 
Christian history and literature as 
to many ecclesiastical questions, and 
especially as to Church government. 
Of course it is not suggested that 
they left the matter in that state 
with a view to the questions raised 
in later times, and controverted at 
present with so much zeal; but no 
candid reader of the Articles can 
doubt that, whatever may have been 
their reason, they did, in fact, ad- 
visedly leave the question open. 
About a century after the final 
revision of the Articles—that is to 
say, about the middle-of the seven- 
teenth century — the discussions 
about the nature of limits of the in- 
spiration of the Bible first began. 
From that time to this, divines of the 
Church of England of the very high- 
est eminence have fully discussed the 
whole question, obviously consider- 
ing themselves at full liberty to do 
so, nor was their right ever ques- 
tioned till the Essays and Reviews 
were prosecuted. Many of the 
greatest names in the Church of 
England may be cited for statements 
which, if justifiable, would justify 
nearly everything said by Dr. Co- 
lenso. A few of them may be men- 
tioned by way of example: Tillotson 
suggests, and almost gives it as his 
own opinion, that whole books, for 
instance, the Book of Proverbs, are 
uninspired. Baxter (who refused a 
bishopric, and was an ordained 
minister of the Church of England) 
considered parts of the Psalms im- 
moral. Chillingworth speaks in the 
most slighting manner of Eccle- 
siastes. Warburton elaborately de- 
fends the doctrine of what he calls 
‘ partial inspiration.’ Bishop Marsh 
translated Michaelis, and declared 
his approval of that author’s belief 
that the Gospel of St. Luke was not 
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inspired. Bishop Horsley said that 
he would ‘strenuously contend ’ for 
the right of controverting the truth 
of passages in the Bible which might 
contradict science. Archbishop 
Whately said that more was not to 
be expected of the historical books 
of the Old. Testament than that they 
should be instructive and honestly 
written. Put all this together, and 
say where is the moral harm of 
what Mr. Wilson and Dr. Williams 
have said? No doubt the common 
opinion both of the clergy and laity 
was, that the whole Bible was abso- 
lutely true; but there is as much 
difference between a common opinion 
and a doctrine which a clergyman is 
morally bound to believe, as there 
is between a scientific truth and a 
popular superstition. A Roman 
Catholic priest is morally bound to 
believe in transubstantiation, but he 
is at liberty to disbelieve every mi- 
racle of every saint in the Calendar. 

If the matter is viewed in a moral 
point of view, and with a due regard 
to the virtues of honesty and truth, 
itis hard to understand how any one 
can venture to deny the duty of per- 
fectly free criticism. Consider for a 
moment what the Bible, and especially 
what the Old Testament, is. That 
the books which Moses wrote (if he 
were the author of them) have 
perished thousands of years ago is 
admitted. In our copies there are 
some corruptions. These corrup- 
tions may, for what we know, be not 
only false, but wicked; for there is 
no reason to suppose that if a man 
interpolated matter of his own com- 
position into the Bible, the interpo- 
lated matter would be perfectly good. 
Assume that the original was per- 
fectly good and absolutely true. Are 
we at liberty to draw—from the fact 
that passages in our copies are what 
in other books we should describe 
as false or bad—the inference that 
they did not form part of the ori- 
ginal? If not, why not? If so, the 
whole case is established. 

The morality and propriety of 
criticism by laymen is hardly dis- 
puted; and the only way in which 
it can be shown to be immoral in 
the clergy, is by asserting that they 
have virtually debarred themselves 
from such inquiries; that though 
it is not stated in terms in the 
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Thirty-nine Articles that the Bible 
is absolutely true, the whole 
structure, both of the articles 
and of the prayers, implies it. 
There can be no question at all 
that the structure of the articles 
and of the prayers does imply that 
the Bible contains a Divine mes- 
sage from God to man; and there 
can be as little doubt, that a man 
whose researches had led him to 
look upon the Bible as a collection 
of mere human books, ought to re- 
sign his preferment. But between 
believing in the absolute truth of 
the whole Bible, and believing in 
its purely human character, there 
are many intermediate opinions, one 
or other of which is held by a very 
large proportion of those who have 
considered the subject. It is easy, 
and to many minds it is pleasant, to 
say, ‘there is no resting-place be- 
tween the two extremes, be consis- 
tent; take one view or ,the other;’ 
but this is generally the resource of 
haste, rashness, and self-indulgence 
taking the mask of courage and de- 
cision. What would be the dis- 
honesty of such a speech as this in 
the mouth of a clergyman of the 
Church of England ?—‘ You ask me 
my view as to the Bible. Positively 
I think that, in fact, it has exer- 
cised over the best part of the world 
an influence altogether unlike that 
of any other book or collection of 
books. If we are to call anything in 
history providential, I say that Pro- 
vidence has given to this book the 
position of an authorized code—a 
text-book or grammar of religion and 
morality, the value of which has been, 
and is, altogether unspeakable. Iam 
perfectly willing to use itas such; to 
teach out of it, to be guided by it, 
and to use it for purposes of devo- 
tion. Negatively, 1 must own that 
I see considerable defects in parts 
of it. It contains some statements 
which, as an honest man, I cannot 
pretend to believe ; and some others 
which, as a man recognizing the 
principles of morality, I cannot pre- 
tend toapprove. Such statements 
I cannot possibly ascribe to God in 
any shape whatever. I cannot tell 
how far these flaws may extend. It 
is, no doubt, conceivable that if re- 
searches of this sort are pursued, 
they will at last reduce the Bible 
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altogether to the common level; 
but this will happen only if that is 
its true level. If I am right in 
supposing part of it to be Divine 
truth and part to be human error, 
the result of further inquiry will be 
to show this fact. I do not under- 
rate the importance of this admis- 
sion. I do not deny that it may, 
in time, show the necessity of 
great alterations in our thoughts 
on these matters. We may be on 
the brink of great religious changes. 
It may be necessary to have a 
new Reformation; but I, as a 
clergyman, have to act not for to- 
morrow, but for to-day, upon the 
best of my knowledge and belief; 
and I affirm that for practical pur- 
poses, and as the minister of an ex- 
isting system, I can still honestly 
preach out of this book, and read it 
to my congregation, as the vehicle 
of a Divine message to men. I do 
not bind myself for the future. I 
cannot be expected to do more than 
vindicate my own honesty at the 
present time. How I may think or 
act twenty years hence, is a question 
which I will answer in 1884, if I 
am then living. I uphold theology 
because, and in so far as, I believe 
it to be true; I do not uphold 
truth because I believe it to be the- 
ological. You say these inquiries 
tend to a denial of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Church. They do 
so only if, and in so far as, those 
doctrines are false. If you are right; 
if those doctrines do come to seem 
false to me,—I will at once resign 
my position; unless, indeed, I can 
prevail upon the legislature to 
think with me and relieve my con- 
science; but I will not be withheld 
from inquiries which have truth 
for their object, because hereafter 
they may perhaps show that my 
present views are mistaken; nor 
will I give up a position which is, 
in a variety of ways, most beneficial 
to others and to myself, until it 
becomes a plain duty to do so.’ 
What is there in all this which an 
honest man may not openly profess 
before God and man? As to the 
degree of disbelief of parts of the 
Bible which would amount, sub- 
stantially and in foro conscientie, to 
a general disbelief that the Bible is 
the vehicle of a Divine message, it 
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is simply impossible to attempt to 
define it. Probably there are thou- 
sands of excellent men, and most 
sincere Christians, who set little or 
no value on the book of Esther, 
and regret the presence of the Song 
of Solomon in the Canon. Disbelicf 
in the common opinion as to the 
character, date, and authorship, of 
the book of Daniel, is a very com- 
mon opinion amongst learned men, 
notwithstanding Dr. Pusey’s elabo- 
rate lectures on the subject. Hardly 
any intelligent person, in the pre- 
sent day, ventures to affirm the truth, 
according to the natural meaning of 
the words, of the account of the crea- 
tion in Genesis; and there are few, it 
is to be hoped, who would not agree 
with Baxter in considering the 
bitter curses poured on his enemies 
by David as inconsistent with the 
spirit of Christianity. If Dr. Pusey 
attaches any value to moral sanc- 
tions, he will probably find that, in 
the opinion of educated laymen, 
moral disapprobation attaches not 
to those clergymen who plainly ad- 
mit these facts, and who manfully 
endure the suspense of being desti- 
tute of a distinct theory about the 
Bible till the inquiries, now in their 
infancy, shall have been completed, 
—but to those who, rather than face 
an unwelcome truth and bear the 
pain of doubt, will assert their belief 
in any kind of absurdity, and either 
attempt, like Dr. Pusey, to stifle 
discussion in the Church, or, with 
even deeper weakness, admit, with 
Dr. Newman, that reason leads to 
atheism, and go shuddering to the 
Pope to be taken care of, in the 
hope that, if Christianity is false, 
he will be the last person to find 
it out. This disposition to look 
facts in the face,—to admit a 
real difficulty and to try to find the 
true way out of it,—is the very 
temper which led to the Reforma- 
tion,—which led to all the poli- 
tical and social reforms which have 
blessed the last forty years, and 
which those who believe in a God 
of truth may expect to lead to re- 
sults as fruitful and glorious m 
religious affairs. Dr. Pusey may 
call this the ‘ present unhappy state 
of the educated classes.’ Others 
will view it as the hereditary and 
native temper of the English gentry. 
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Is it to be endured that sturdiness 
and courage and straightforward 
honesty should be applied only 
to physical danger and political 
struggles? Are men to be brave 
and open in Parliament, in law- 
courts, and on fields of battle, and 
to shrink like curs from the threat 
of hell? Like all other threats 
and dangers, the threat and danger 
of damnation is to be deliberately 
measured, and coolly looked in the 
face. Steadfastly to follow the truth 
at all hazards, temporal or spiritual, 
here or hereafter, is the first great 
duty of all men and all women 
in this matter. To follow it in 
their own way and at their own 
pace, without being deterred by 
threats, or hurried by taunts, is the 
part of those who wish to tread in 
the steps of those wise fathers who 
built up the Church and State in 
which we were born and bred. 

Next let us consider, and it must 
be very briefly, the moral right of 
clergymen to deny the doctrine that 
a great proportion of mankind will 
be judicially sentenced by God after 
their death to torture, infinite in 
degree and perpetual in duration. 
If Dr. Pusey will not accept this 
paraphrase of the words ‘ever- 
lasting fire, for which he contends 
so earnestly, the question between 
him and his opponents is merely a 
question of words, and is not worth 
a moment’s consideration. If he ad- 
mits that the ‘ fire’ is metaphorical 
(and surely he can hardly mean to 
assert that it literally means in- 
flamed gas), and if he adds that we 
do not in the least know what is the 
fact which the metaphor represents ; 
if he suggests, with Paley, that 
there may be as little difference 
between the lots, as between the 
characters, of the last man in hea- 
ven and the first man in hell; 
or if he says, with Hey (whose 
lectures are still a text-book of 
divinity), that a fine of a shilling is 
an everlasting damnation, inasmuch 
as it is a sentence which, when it 
has become a fact, will remain a 
fact for ever and ever,—there is no 
real difference between his oppo- 
nents and himself. Nothing short 
of a belief in the future infinite and 
perpetual torture of a vast mass— 
perhaps the vast mass—of the hu- 
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man race, can justify his language. 
Is a clergyman morally and sub- 
stantially bound to believe this ? 
It must at once be admitted that 
such has always been the express 
official common opinion of the great 
bulk of Christian people; though it 
must be observed that gratuitous 
and dishonest, though kindly meant 
imaginations about Purgatory, took 
off the edge of the belief from a 
great part of the Christian world 
for many centuries. The hope that 
he himself and his friends and con- 
nexions would get at least into 
purgatory, no doubt veiled from the 
ordinary medizeval Christian, as it 
now veils from ordinary Roman 
Jatholies, the horrible doctrine that 
hundreds of millions of heathens 
and heretics would be tortured for 
ever. The dreadful agony which 
that doctrine inflicted on those who, 
by various causes, were led to try 
to realize it to their own imagina- 
tions, has left behind it many affect- 
ing memorials. If it were neces- 
sary, it would be very easy to ac- 
count for the growth and tenacity 
of the opinion itself. Both the 
natural tendencies of human nature, 
and the special circumstances of 
the Christian Church, contributed 
to it; but “this inquiry would at 
present be superfluous. It is uni- 
versally admitted that the mere fact 
that an opinion is common imposes 
no moral or conscientious obligation 
whatever on a clergyman of the 
Church of England to believe it. 
He is, no doubt, under a moral and 
conscientious obligation to believe 
the truth of what our Lord said on 
the subject; but he is bound to 
nothing else. 

What then did he say? In the 
first place, he said very little; 
and his apostles said still less. 
Leave out a few expressions, such 
as the particular one quoted in 
the Athanasian Creed, and the re- 
sult of his teaching on the point, 
though awful, is, in the last degree, 
general and reserved. Considering 
what a doctrine the doctrine in 
question is if true, the space which 
it fills in the New Testament is 
so small, that it is impossible to 
believe that it occupied in the 
minds of the writers the position 
which Dr. Pusey assigns to it. Our 
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Lord speaks of a judgment to come ; 
of rewards and punishments accord- 
ing to the good and evil works of 
those who are judged ; of few stripes 
for the servant who knew not his 
Lord’s will, of many stripes for the 
servant who knew it; of not coming 
out till the uttermost farthing was 
paid ; and besides this, no doubt, of 
a worm that dieth not and a fire 
that is not quenched; and also of 
everlasting fire. This, however, is 
all. The machinery of legions of 
fiends, exquisite and refined tor- 
tures, and the like, is almost entirely 
the product of the imagination of 
the middle ages. Dante and Milton, 
the legends of saints, and the pic- 
tures which represented them—from 
the hideous daubs on church-walls 
in Roman Catholic countries, up to 
the awful imaginations of Michael 
Angelo,—these, and not the New 
Testament, are the source of that 
vague popular notion of hell,—lurid 
and vivid because it is vague,— 
which Dr. Pusey cannot bear to see 
disturbed. The parable of Lazarus 
and Dives, an avowed parable, is 
the one exception; and though that 
parable speaks of fiery torments, 
and may well cause those who read 
it to tremble, it says not one word 
as to their perpetuity. Indeed it 
treats the torture of Dives as a sort 
of equivalent for the sufferings of 
Lazarus on earth ; and Dives would 
have been treated with horrible in- 
justice if he suffered endless agony 
as a counterpoise to a few years of 
luxury, whilst Lazarus would have 
been treated with a partiality not 
less horrible. 

Such being the general mode in 
which the subject of future punish- 
ment is treated in the New Testa- 
ment, what is the value and mean- 
ing of the two or three expressions 
to be found in our Lord’s discourses 
as to ‘everlasting fire? 
first place, no one knows what the 
precise words used were. The 
Greck is a mere translation of them. 
There is abundant reason to know 
that the Evangelists did not observe 
strict verbal accuracy—and here 
everything turns upon it. Letting 
this pass, however, and assuming 
that the words as they stand faith- 
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fully represent the words actually 
employed, what do they mean? The 
fire’ is clearly metaphorical: but 
when we are once launched upon 
metaphors, who can tell their pre- 
cise extent or meaning? It is 
nowhere said that every one who 
goes into everlasting fire is to stay 
there for ever. The passages about 
few and many stripes and the ut- 
termost farthing, seem rather to 
imply the reverse, and, at all events, 
authorize a hope upon the subject. 
In this state of uncertainty, why are 
men to be compelled to preach that 
which no sophistry, no juggling with 
words, no fierceness of threatening, 
can persuade people to believe to 
be moral? Dr. Pusey may talk of 
having conscience on his side; but, 
in reality, the strength of his oppo- 
nents’ case is in an appeal to the 
conscience. No one who has ob- 
served the course of opinion on this 
subject can have failed to recognize 
this fact. It is a gross libel on 
those who have protested against 
the views which Dr. Pusey main- 
tains, to impute to them the motive 
of personal fear. Their motive 
almost always is, that they cannot 
bear to impute such conduct to 
God, and that they feel that to do 
so is practically to deny both His 
goodness and His justice. 

The whole matter may be shortly 
summed up. The law does not for- 
bid the doctrines to which Dr. Pusey 
objects; for if it did it would punish 
them. The consciences of those who 
maintain them are at rest,—at least 
there is no sort of reason to suppose 
the reverse. They gain nothing, and 
lose much in quiet and in their pro- 
fessional prospects by what they have 
said. The consciences of the public, at 
large do not condemn them ; for the 
outcry on the subject proceeds only 
from a small and extreme section of 
the clergy. Their own parishioners 
—the only parties directly interested 
—do not complain; and the com- 
plaint against them substantially 
reduces itself to this,—that what 
they say shocks Dr. Pusey and his 
friends, and is opposed to common 
opinions which are neither enforced 
by law nor capable of being proved 
by argument. 





